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—Preface 


I dedicated my most important and influential work, The Modern 
World-System ,, Volume I, to TKH, in acknowledgment of the con¬ 
tinuing influence of Terence K. Hopkins on my work. In 1974 ,1 was 
remembering the previous twenty years. But there were another two de¬ 
cades of friendship and collaboration after that. And now that he is gone, 
I wish to say that he is not gone, and that he left a legacy which those who 
knew him well continue to cherish. 

In a reader that brings together my writings over some thirty years, 
there are many other acknowledgments I need to make publicly. I am a 
product, educationally, of Columbia College and its general education 
program, and of the graduate Department of Sociology at Columbia, 
probably the single most influential locus of world sociology in the 
1950s and dedicated to the exposition of structuralism-functionalism. 
My efforts to synthesize knowledge from many arenas is surely in the 
general education tradition of Columbia College. My relationship to the 
graduate program in sociology is more complex. I essentially am, and 
was from the beginning, a heretic in terms of that mode of social science. 
But I learned a great deal from having to grapple with what was then an 
orthodoxy and which was always an intellectually serious endeavor, and 
no doubt I bear the marks of its training. 

At Columbia, there were many professors (some of them later col¬ 
leagues) whom I recall as intellectually exciting and therefore influential: 
Mark Van Doren for his wisdom and his puckish insolence, Paul Tillich 
for his efforts to elucidate the links between moral choice and intellectual 
issues, C. Wright Mills for his intellectual panache and willingness to 
buck the tide, Robert S. Lynd for the seriousness of his lifelong political 
commitment, and Daniel Bell who has always forced me to develop 
strong arguments in order to defend my political differences with him. 

Then, there are the colleagues, in the sense of age-peers who shared 
my intellectual quest and with whom (in addition to Hopkins) I have ar¬ 
gued, debated, and discussed over the past thirty years. There are the 
three with whom I made up “The Gang of Four”—Samir Amin, Gio¬ 
vanni Arrighi, and Gunder Frank. We wrote two books together, and 
have attended countless colloquia together. I used to say that I agreed 
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with each of them 80% of the way. In recent years, this percentage has 
gone down for Gunder Frank. But they have all been intellectual and 
personal companions. I hesitate to start making a list of all the others 
with whom I have worked, but minimally I should list the following with 
whom I have collaborated extensively: the late Otto Kreye in Germany, 
Etienne Balibar in France, Pablo Gonzalez Casanova in Mexico, and An- 
ouar Abdel-Malek in Egypt/France. 

As for my students at Columbia, McGill, and Binghamton, they have 
been an endless source of stimulation to me, and the ultimate reward of 
being a professor. Again, the list is very long, and I will restrict myself to 
thanking the four of them (no longer students) who gave me their sober 
and sobering advice on what to include in this volume: Wally Goldfrank, 
Bill Martin, Richard Lee, and Georgi Derluguian. 

And first and not least, I express my gratitude to Beatrice, who has 
stayed the course f or me at many a crucial moment and has almost always 
given me good advice, of which I have taken, less than I should. I promise 
to reform. 
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—Introduction 


M y intellectual biography i s one long quest for an adequate ex¬ 
planation of contemporary reality that I and others might act 
upon. This quest is both intellectual and political—I have al¬ 
ways felt it could not be one without being at the same time the other— 
for myself or for anyone. 

I suppose I began this quest when I was in high school in New York 
City during the Second World War. My family was politically conscious, 
and world affairs were always discussed in our home. The fight against 
Nazism and fascism was of primary concern to us long before Pearl Har¬ 
bor. We were also very conscious of the great split in the global left at the 
time, that between the Second and Third Internationals. Even in the 
muted atmosphere of wartime unity, the issues that divided the two In¬ 
ternationals were salient, and they were reflected for me at a local level by 
the political differences between New York’s Liberal and American 
Labor parties. When I entered Columbia College in 1947, the most 
vibrant political organization on campus during my freshman year was 
the American Veterans Committee (AVC). Although I was too young to 
have been a veteran, I attended the public meetings of the AVC, and saw 
it torn apart (and destroyed) by this same split. 

My own reaction to these debates was complicated. The Social- 
Democrats convinced me of almost everything in their critique of the 
Communists: the evils of Stalinism and terror, the unprincipled swerv- 
ings of the party line, the langue de bois. At the same time, however, the 
Communists convinced me of almost everything they said about the 
Social-Democrats—about their chronic caving in to Western national¬ 
isms, the incredible weakness of their opposition to capitalist polariza¬ 
tion, and their lack of serious militancy concerning racial injustice. 

Politically, this created dilemmas with which I have had to wrestle 
ever since. Intellectually, it turned me to a set of questions that I have 
developed in my writings over the years: the nature of what I came to call 
the antisystemic movements, and how their activities were structured by 
systemic constraints from which they were never able fully to release 
themselves. In short, I began to historicize these movements, not only in 
order to understand how they came to do the things they did but also the 
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better to formulate the political options that were truly available in the 
present. 

The early postwar years of 1945-50 were heady days when all 
seemed possible. They ended for me (and for many others) with the war 
in Korea. Suddenly, the influence of anti-Communism was overwhelm¬ 
ing, and McCarthyism began to flourish in the United States. I served in 
the U.S. Army from 1951 53, and when I returned to Columbia I de¬ 
cided to write my master’s thesis on McCarthyism as a phenomenon of 
American political culture. I drew on Wright Mills’s distinction in New 
Men of Labor between sophisticated conservatives and the practical 
right, to argue that McCarthyism was a program of the practical right, 
only marginally concerned with Communists and in fact directed prima¬ 
rily against the sophisticated conservatives. It was a well-received essay, 
widely cited at the time. It confirmed my sense that I should consider 
myself, in the language of the 1950s, a “political sociologist.” 

I decided nonetheless not to make American politics my prime area of 
intellectual concern. Since my high school years, I had a keen interest in 
the non-European world. I followed events in modern India in particu¬ 
lar, and had read much of Gandhi and Nehru. In 1951 ,1 was involved in 
an international youth congress, where I met many delegates from Africa 
who were older than I and already held important political positions in 
their countries. In 1952, another youth congress was held in Dakar, Sene¬ 
gal. Suddenly I found myselfamidst the turmoil of what would soon be 
the independence movements (in this case of French West Africa). 

I decided to make Africa the focus of my intellectual concerns and 
solidarity efforts. Because I spoke French, and had contacts, I became 
one of the few scholars who studied Africa across the European linguistic 
barriers. In 1955, I obtained a Ford Foundation African Fellowship to 
study in Africa and write a dissertation on the Gold Coast (Ghana) and 
the Ivory Coast in terms of the role voluntary associations played in the 
rise of the nationalist movements in the two countries. I had now become 
an Africa scholar, an intellectual role I would continue to play for two 
decades. I wrote many books and articles on African themes and issues, 
and in 1973 I became president ofthe (U.S.) African Studies Association. 
Over a twenty-year period, I managed to travel ah over Africa, to perhaps 
three-quarters of the separate states. 

If my intellectual quest led me early on away from the familiar 
grounds of my own country to contemporary Africa—still a colonized 
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continent when I first visited and began to study it—it was because I had 
a gut feeling in the 1950s that the most important thing happening in the 
twentieth century was the struggle to overcome the control by the West 
of the rest of the world. Today we call this a concern with North-South 
relations, or with core-periphery relations, or with Eurocentrism. 

It has to be said that, in the 1950s and indeed for a long time thereaf¬ 
ter, my assessment of what was most important was not widely shared. 
For most people, what some called the cold war between democracy and 
totalitarianism and others called the struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat (all of these terms being rather narrowly defined) was 
(and indeed for many remains) the central defining issue of our time. My 
quest was therefore an upward battle not only against a wide consensus 
in the political and scholarly worlds but against the concepts deriving 
from this dominant view that I had myself internalized. Africa is no 
longer the empirical locus of my work, but I credit my African studies 
with opening my eyes both to the burning political issues of the contem¬ 
porary world and to the scholarly questions ofhow to analyze the history 
of the modern world-system. It was Africa that was responsible for chal¬ 
lenging the more stultifying parts of my education. 

I initially thought that the academic and political debates were merely 
over the empirical analysis of contemporary reality, but I soon became 
aware that the very tools of analysis were themselves t o be questioned. >, 
The ones I had been taught seemed to me to circumscribe our empirical 
analyses and distort our interpretations. Slowly, over some twenty years, 
my views evolved, until by the 1970s I began to say that I was trying 
to look at the world from a perspective that I called “world-systemsi 
analysis.” This involved two major intellectual decisions. The first was 
that the choice of the “ unit o f analysis” was crucial, and that the only 
plaus ible u nit o f anal ysis wa s a “world-system.” or more generally, an 
“historical sociajjiystem.” 

The second intellectual decision was to discard the so-called Meth- 
odenstreit that undergirded and divided all of modern social science — 
that between idiographic humanism and nomothetic science—a totally 
false debate. Instead of choosing sides, which all and sundry insistently 
adjured me to do, I became convinced—at first instinctively and later in 
more reasoned ways—that all analysis, if it were to grapple seriously 
with the description and explanation of the real world, had to be simul¬ 
taneously historic and systemic. 
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The case for these two basic premises of my work—the world-system 
as a unit of analysis, and the insistence that all social science must be si¬ 
multaneously historic and systemic—will be found in the essays in this 
volume. Neither premise was popular or greeted with enthusiasm when I 
first argued them. The first premise became my scholarly trademark, and 
has had the greatest impact. Once I presented more hilly the case for the 
world-system as a unit of analysis, most notably in volume one of 7 he 
Modern World-System, and secondly in the essay reproduced here as 
number 5, both of which were published in 1974, more people re¬ 
sponded favorably. Some were completely convinced; others merely 
r conceded that the argument had to be taken seriously. Those who dis- 
1 puted it most vigorously often did not argue against it on empirical 
j grounds (in terms of its factual correctness) but on epistemological 
I grounds (because it was not a so-called falsifiable proposition). 

I thus discovered that it would not be enough to argue for a different 
description of the real world. The crucial battle was over how we could 
know which description was in fact true, or truer, or more plausible, or 
more useful than another. I had to fight the epistemological battles in or¬ 
der that I and others be permitted to proceed with our analyses of social 
processes as integrated, complex wholes. The essays in part two of this 
volume show how I increasingly turned my attention to these epistemo¬ 
logical arguments and the ways in which they implied different visions of 
social reality. 

I found all of this empirically fruitful as well. I discovered that these 
two premises allowed me to reinterpret many old debates and collect 
new and important kinds of data that did indeed, in my view, illuminate 
contemporary reality. In particular, this revised way of looking at social 
reality clarified the historical choices involved in constructing the exist¬ 
ing world-system as well as those that we shall have to make in the near 
future as we construct its successor world-system (or systems). World- 
systems analysis allowed me to range widely in terms of concrete issues, 
but always in such a way that the pieces might fit together at the end of 
the exercise. It is not that world-systems analysis enabled me to “dis¬ 
cover the truth.” It is rather that it enabled me to make what I considered 
to be plausible interpretations of social reality in ways that I believe are 
more useful for all of us in making political and moral decisions. It is also 
that it enabled me to distinguish between long-lasting structures and 
those momentary expressions of reality that we so regularly reify into 
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fashionable theories. The enormous recent furor concerning so-called 
“globalization” is an example of the latter. 

I concentrated my energy on the description of the historical func¬ 
tioning and development of the modern world-system, which I insisted 
was a capitalist world-economy. I sought to describe its institutional pil¬ 
lars, its historical origin, and'the reasons why I thought it had entered 
into a period of systemic crisis and therefore of chaotic transition to some 
new order. Part three of this book contains analytic descriptions of the 
major institutional structures of this capitalist world-economy—the 
Kondratieff cycles, the commodity chains, the income-pooling house¬ 
holds, the interstate system and its hegemonic cycles, and the geo¬ 
culture—as well as a detailed critique of both national development and 
developmentalism as an explanatory model (modernization theory). 

The term “world-system” often evokes assumptions of equilibrium 
and consensus. These are the furthest things from my mind. Indeed the 
most interesting thing about systems is how all have deep cleavages, 
which they seek to limit by institutionalizing them. Georg Simmel, Lewis 
Coser, and Max Gluckman all argued this long ago. However, it is j 
equally-true that systems never succeed entirely in eliminating their in- 
ternal conflicts, or. even in keeping them from taking violent forms. This j 
understanding remains the major legacy we have from the work of Karl j 
Marx. 

Further, as we have come collectively to know quite clearly in the last 
few decades, there exist more than one cleavage in any historical system. 

I therefore began to spend energy trying to analyze which were the major 
cleavages in the modern world-system, how they differed from and re¬ 
lated to one another, and how each limited the effects of the others. 
These are the themes of part four, an effort to parse out what I think of as 
the five major cleavages of our modern world: race, nation, class, ethnic¬ 
ity, and gender. 

Finally, I turn to the question that ultimately concerns us all most: 
what to do. I have called part five “Resistance, Hope, and Deception.” 
These three words describe for me the story of the antisystemic move¬ 
ments of the modern world-system. I try to relate the story of these 
movements to the larger geopolitical scheme, as well as to the political 
concepts we have evolved to describe both our realities and our aspira¬ 
tions. 

I had originally conceived this book with these four sections only. I 
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added a first section of earlier writings (prior to 1974, the date of the pub¬ 
lication of 7 he Modern World-System , volume one), primarily about Af¬ 
rica and to a lesser extent about the modern university, at the insistence 
of several of my friends. Since I believe that one cannot understand or 
evaluate any author without taking into account the context in which 
he/she wrote, and in particular against what he/she was writing, I was 
grateful for this suggestion. 

Part one of this book thus shows how I made my way towards the 
elaboration of the position I came to call world-systems analysis. I 
struggled with what might be meant by ethnicity. I tried to make sense of 
the exciting and influential writings of Frantz Fanon. I tried to draw con¬ 
clusions from 1968 about the correct political stance for “radical intellec¬ 
tuals in a liberal society.” And I tried to fit my early concern with Africa 
into my later turn to the study of the modern world-system as a whole 
and to the questions of the structures ofknowledge. 

As I have continued to read, observe, analyze, and write, I have come 
to recognize the recurring and underlying themes of my intellectual ven¬ 
ture, what are for me the most difficult questions to elucidate. Four stand 
out. The first is clearly the weight to give to the universal strivings we all 
allow ourselves to invent as opposed to the claims of the particular valu¬ 
ations on which we all insist. It is easy to consider one’s own views to be 
expressions of the universal and the views of others as so many expres¬ 
sions of multiple particulars! But if self-centered universalism is Scylla, 
Charybdis is self-centered difference,?the claim that every social expres¬ 
sion, every scholarly argument, every perception of the world is equally 
P : valid or useful or virtuous, and that there are neither intellectual nor 
■: moral distinctions worth making. Both positions negate the possibility of 
; collectively analyzing, appreciating, and approaching a maximally ratio- 
I nal, maximally democratic world. 

^ . - - m m m mm 

The second persistent issue is the relationship between the real world 
and our perception of it. Hardly new, this has been central to the debates 
of recent decades. My own position is quite clear. There exists a real 
world, and it is the object of our scholarly observations. Else, why woold "~~ 
we bother writing about it? In any case, we all live in this real world every 
day and are thoroughly aware that we must take it into account in every¬ 
thing we do. If we fail to do this, we are seen as psychotic. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear to me that we perceive this real world as through 
a pair of glasses, and that the cut of their lenses largely determines what 
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we think we see. Tha 
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is socially constructed seems to me self- 
r that its construction is trulysocial—tliat: 


evident 

.^ 

Clearly, to insist simultaneously that a real world exists and that we 
can only view it through a sort of social spectacles creates a dilemma for 
the serious scholar. It requires constant reflection on how our vision is 
distorted, and how we can improve the quality of our perception. But 


each reflection on ourselves is itself subject to the same contradiction. It 
is this dilemma that has pushed me to make epistemological issues cen¬ 
tral to my analyses. 

The third recurring theme, again not a new one, has been the rela¬ 
tionship of intellectual analysis to political action—the ancient question 
of theory and praxis. I have already said that I personally see no conflict. 
Quite the contrary! But once again, I think of this as a problem of ex¬ 
tremes to avoid. On the one side lies the false claim of disinterestedness 
so widely mouthed as the presumed indicator of scientificity. On the 
other side is submission by the scholar to some authority—of the state or 
of a party—on the grounds of political loyalty. It seems to me that it is the 
duty of the scholar to be subversive of received truths, and that this sub¬ 
version can be socially useful only ifit reflects a serious attempt to engage 
with and understand the real world as best we can. 

The final theme is how to account for in a single analysis the facts that 
the world has enduring structures and that it is constantly changing. 
This is of course a second epistemological question, and one to which I 
have given much attention from the beginning. Most of us tend to speak 
either in the form of more or less timeless truths or in the form of descrip¬ 
tions of unique situations. But no situation can truly be described as 
unique, since the words with which we describe it are categories that 
necessarily presume features common to some larger group, and hence 
to some continuing structure that appears to be stable. At the same time, 
of course, no truth holds forever, because the world is inevitably and 
eternally changing. Rather, we must work with temporarily useful 
structures/categories that bear within them the processes by which they 
are transformed into other structures/categories. 

I believe that I have been fairly consistent in my views over the time I 
have been writing. Still, I have to acknowledge that there were three 
turning points in my political and intellectual development. The first, as 
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I have already indicated, was my struggle with the issues that have 
plagued the left for most of its organizational history—the rift between 
the Second and Third Internationals. The second was my encounter 
with Africa and with national liberation movements. This enabled me to 
put the debates of the Internationals into their proper context, as essen¬ 
tially European debates that ignored the fundamental and ongoing polar¬ 
ization of the capitalist world-economy. And the third was the world 
revolution of 1968, which I experienced directly at Columbia University, 
and which helped expunge from my thinking both the lingering illusions 
of liberalism and a rosy view of the antisystemic movements. It sobered 
me up. 

Inevitably, my views evolved in some important respects. This did 
not happen unaided. I acknowledge a continuing intellectual debt to 
Marx, Freud, Schumpeter, and Karl Polanyi. Amongthoselhave known 
personally and read extensively, the three that have had the most impact 
in modifying my line of argument (as opposed to deepening a parallel 
line of argument) have been Frantz Fanon, Fernand Braudel, and Ilya 
Prigogine (in that chronological order). Fanon represented for me the 
expression of the insistence by those disenfranchised by the modern 
world-system that they have a voice, a vision, and a claim not merely to 
justice but to intellectual vahiatipn.' Braudel more than anyone else made 
me conscious of the central importance of the social construction of time 
and space and its impact on our analyses. And Prigogine forced me to 
face the implications of a world in which certainties did not exist—but 
knowledge still did. The reader will no doubt perceive how these three 
thinkers have changed the shape of my arguments. (I discuss them di¬ 
rectly in essays 2 and 10.) 

World-systems analysis, as I argue in essay 9, is not a theory but a 
protest against neglected issue s and d ece ptiv e e piste mologies.. It is a call 
for intellectual change, indeed for “u nthinking” the premises of 
nineteenth-century social science, as I say in the title of one of my books. 
It is an intellectual task that is and has to be a political task as well, 
because—I insist—the search for the true and the search for the good is 
but a single quest. If we are to move forward to a world that is substan¬ 
tively rational, in Max Weber’s usage of this term, we can neglect neither 
the intellectual nor the political challenges. And neither can we separate 
these from each other. We can only struggle uneasily with both chal¬ 
lenges simultaneously, and push forward as best we can. 





—Part One 


En Route to 
World-Systems 
Analysis 




l—Ethnicity and National 
Integration in West Africa 


This article was the direct result of my encounter with contemporary 
African reality, in particular in Ghana and the Ivory Coast, where I had 
done research on my doctoral dissertation. I was initially puzzled about 
the fact that there seemed to be simultaneously a strong nationalist 
movement and a flourishing of what were called “tribal associations,” 
and that quite often the same people seemed to be involved in both. To 
understand this, I had to reframe “tribalism” as “ethnicity”—one of the 
first usages of this term, I believe —and to see the rise of ethnicity not as 
■a contradiction to the rise of nationalism but as a parallel process i n me 
‘ [development of the modern world. 


M any writers on West Africa, whether academic or popular, as¬ 
sert that there is currently a conflict between tribalism and na¬ 
tionalism which threatens the stability of the new West African 
nations. In fact, the relationship between tribalism and nationalism is 
complex. Although ethnicity (tribalism) is in some respects dysfunc¬ 
tional for national integration (a prime objective of nationalist move-) 
ments), it is also in some respects functional. Discussion of the presumedJ 
conflict might be clarified by discussing this hypothesis in some detail. 
Before doing so, it should be noted that we deliberately use the term eth¬ 
nicity in preference to tribalism, and we shall preface our remarks by 
carefully defining our use of the term ethnicity. 

In a traditional, rural setting, an individual is a member first of all of a 
family and then of a tribe. 1 The demands the tribe makes on him vary 
with the complexity of the tribal system of government, 2 as does the de¬ 
gree to which family and tribal loyalties are distinct. To a large extent, 
however, family and tribal loyalties support each other harmoniously. 

Under colonial rule, the social change brought about by European 
administrators and the process of urbanization has led to widespread 
shifts of loyalty. This process has been called “detribalization.” Writers 
speaking of tribal loyalty often confuse three separate phenomena which 
it would be useful to distinguish: loyalty to the family; loyalty to the tribal 


3 
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community; and loyalty to the tribal government, or chief. 3 Often what a 
writer means by detribalization is simply a decline in chiefly authority. It 
does not necessarily follow that an individual who is no longer loyal to 
his chief has rejected as well the tribe as a community to which he owes 
certain duties and from which he expects a certain security. 4 

It may be objected that West Africans do not make a distinction be¬ 
tween the tribal government and the tribal community. This is perhaps 
true in the rural areas but they do when they reach the city. For in the city 
they find that there are new sources of power and prestige which, for 
many persons, are more rewarding than the tribal government. Hence 
they tend to lose some of their respect for the authority of the chief. The 
tribe, however, still can play a useful, if partially new, function as an eth¬ 
nic group. The Gemeinschaft -like community to which the individual 
belongs may no longer be exactly the same group as before; the methods 
of government are different; the role in the national structure is different. 
This community, however, bears sufficient resemblance to the rural, tra¬ 
ditional “tribe” that often the same term is used. In this discussion, how¬ 
ever, we shall use “tribe” for the group in the rural areas, and ethnic 
group for the one in the towns. 

Some writers have challenged the very existence of detribalization. 
Rouch, for example, says he finds instead “supertribalization” among 
the Zabrama and other immigrants to Ghana. 5 For as Mitchell has com¬ 
mented of another part of Africa: “People in rural areas are apt to take 
their tribe for granted, but when they come to the town their tribal mem¬ 
bership assumes new importance.” 6 This is, however, a false debate. We 
shall see that quite often the group from which the individual is “detrib- 
alized” (that is, the tribe to whose chief he no longer pays the same fealty) 
is not necessarily the same group into which he is “supertribalized” (that 
is, the ethnic group to which he feels strong bonds of attachment in the 
urban context). 

Membership in an ethnic group is a matter of social definition, an in¬ 
terplay of the self-definition of members and the definition of other 
groups. The ethnic group seems to need a minimum size to function ef¬ 
fectively, and hence to achieve social definition. 7 Now it may be that an 
individual who defined himself as being of a certain tribe in a rural area 
find no others from his village in the city. He may simply redefine himself 
as a member of a new and larger group. 8 This group would normally 
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correspond to some logical geographical or linguistic unit, but it may 
never have existed as a social entity before this act. 

Indeed, this kind of redefinition is quite common. Two actions give 
such redefinition performance and status. One is official government 
sanction, in the form of census categories, 9 or the recognition of “town 
chiefs”; the other is the formation of ethnic (tribal) associations which 
are described more accurately by the French term, association 
d’originaires. These associations are the principal form of ethnic (tribal) 
“government” 10 in West African towns today. 

Some of these ethnic associations use clearly territorial bases ofdefin- 
ing membership, despite the fact that they may consider their relation¬ 
ship with traditional chiefs as their raison d’etre. For example, in the 
Ivory Coast, Amon d’Aby has described the process as follows: 

One of the most curious phenomena noted in the Ivory Coast immediately af¬ 
ter Independence was the marked tendency of indigenous elites to create re¬ 
gional associations. 

Inhabitants of an administrative district or of several combined were 
grouped in these associations. Their purpose was no longer that of organizing 
sports and other recreational activities as the prewar apolitical structures. It 
was rather to facilitate progress in their areas. The associations tried to foster 
the collaboration of the young educated generations with the older generations 
represented by their customary chiefs who still held on to antiquated concepts 
and outdated policies . 11 

It should be observed that the administrative units in question (les 
cercles) are the creation of the colonial government, and have no neces¬ 
sary relationship to traditional groupings. Such ethnic associations, 
formed around nontraditional administrative units, are found through¬ 
out West Africa. 12 A presumably classic example of the significance of 
tribalism in West African affairs is the role which traditional Yoruba-Ibo 
rivalry has played in Nigeria politics. Yet, Dr. S. O. Biobaku has pointed 
out that the very use of the term “Yoruba” to refer to various peoples in 
Western Nigeria resulted largely from the influence of the Anglican mis¬ 
sion in Abeokuta in the 19th century. The standard “Yoruba” language 
evolved by the mission was the new unifying factor. Hodgkin remarks: 

“Everyone recognizes that the notion of‘being a Nigerian’ is a new kind of con¬ 
ception. But it would seem that the notion of ‘being a Yoruba’ is not very much 
older .” 13 
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Sometimes, the definition of the ethnic group may even be said to de¬ 
rive from a common occupation—indeed, even dress—rather than from 
a common language or traditional polity. For example, an Accra man of¬ 
ten tends to designate all men (or at least all merchants) coming from sa¬ 
vannah areas as “Hausamen”, although many are not Hausa, as defined 
in traditional Hausa areas. 14 Similarly the Abidjan resident may desig¬ 
nate these same men as Dioula. 15 Such designations may originate in er¬ 
ror, but many individuals from savannah areas take advantage of this 
confusion to merge themselves into this grouping. They go, for example 
to live in the Sabon Zongo (the Hausa residential area), and even often 
adopt Islam, to aid the assimilation. 16 They do so because, scorned by 
the dominant ethnic group of the town, they find security within a rela¬ 
tively stronger group (Hausa in Accra, Dioula in Abidjan, Bambara in 
Thies), with whom they feel some broad cultural affinity. Indeed, assimi¬ 
lation to this stronger group may represent considerable advance in the 
prestige-scale for the individual. 17 

Thus we see that ethnic groups are defined in terms that are not nec¬ 
essarily traditional but are rather a function of the urban social situation. 
By ethnicity, we mean the feeling of loyalty to this new ethnic group of 
the towns. Epstein has urged us to distinguish between two senses 
of what he calls “tribalism”: the intratribal, which is the “persistence of, 
or continued attachment to, tribal custom,” and tribalism within the so¬ 
cial structure, which is the “persistence of loyalties and values, which 
stem from a particular form of social organization.” 18 This corresponds 
to the distinction we made above between loyalty to tribal government 
and loyalty to the tribal community. In using the term ethnicity, we are 
referring to this latter kind of loyalty. This distinction cannot be rigid. 
Individuals in West Africa move back and forth between city and rural 
area. Different loyalties may be activated in different contexts. But more 
and more, with increasing urbanization, loyalty to the ethnic community 
is coming to supersede loyalty to the tribal community and government. 
It is the relationship of this new ethnic loyalty to the emergent nation¬ 
state that we intend to explore here. 

There are four principal ways in which ethnicity serves to aid national 
integration. First, ethnic groups tend to assume some of the functions of 
the extended family and hence they diminish the importance of kinship 
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roles; second, ethnic groups serve as a mechanism of resocialization; 
third, ethnic groups help keep the class structure fluid, and so prevent 
the emergence of castes; fourth, ethnic groups serve as an outlet for po¬ 
litical tensions. 

First, in a modern nation-state, loyalties to ethnic groups interfere 
less with national integration than loyalties to the extended family. It is 
obvious that particularistic loyalties run counter to the most efficient al¬ 
location of occupational and political roles in a state. Such particularistic 
loyalties cannot be entirely eliminated. Medium-sized groups based on 
such loyalties perform certain functions—of furnishing social and psy¬ 
chological security—which cannot yet in West Africa be performed ei¬ 
ther by the government or by the nuclear family. In the towns, the ethnic 
group is to some extent replacing the extended family in performing 
these functions. 

The role of the ethnic group in providing food and shelter to the un¬ 
employed, marriage and burial expenses, assistance in locating a job has 
been widely noted. 19 West African governments are not yet in a position 
to offer a really effective network of such services, because of lack of re¬ 
sources and personnel. Yet if these services would not be provided, 
widespread social unrest could be expected. 

It is perhaps even more important that ethnic associations counter the 
isolation and anomy that uprooted rural immigrants feel in the city. Thus 
Balandier has noted that in Brazzaville the early emergence of ethnic as¬ 
sociations tends to indicate a high degree of uprootedness among the 
ethnic group, which tends to be found particularly in small minorities. 20 

But from the point of view of national integration is the ethnic group 
really more functional than the extended family? In the sense that the 
ethnic group, by extending the extended family, dilutes it, the answer is 
yes. The ties are particularistic and diffuse, but less so and less strong 
than in the case of kinship groups. Furthermore, such a development 
provides a precedent for the principle of association on a nonkinship 
basis. It can be seen perhaps as a self-liquidating phase on the road to the 
emergence of the nuclear family. 21 Thus, it can be said with Parsons, that 
ethnic groups “constitute a focus of security beyond the family unit 
which is in some respects less dysfunctional for the society than commu¬ 
nity solidarity would be.” 22 

The second function suggested was that of resocialization. The prob- 
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lem of instructing large numbers of persons in new normative patterns is 
a key one for nations undergoing rapid social change. There are few in¬ 
stitutions which can perform this task. The formal educational system is 
limited in that it is a long-range process with small impact on the contem¬ 
porary adult population. In addition, universal free education, though 
the objective of all West African governments at the present time, is not 
yet a reality in any of these countries. The occupational system only 
touches a small proportion of the population, and a certain amount of 
resocialization is a prerequisite to entry into it. The government is lim¬ 
ited in services as well as in access to the individuals involved (short of 
totalitarian measures). The family is in many ways a bulwark of resis¬ 
tance to change. 

The ethnic groups, touching almost all the urban population, can 
then be said to be a major means of resocialization. They aid this process 
in three ways. The ethnic group offers the individual a wide network of 
persons, often of very varying skills and positions, who are under some 
obligation to retrain him and guide him in the ways of urban life. 

By means of ethnic contacts, the individual is recruited into many 
non-ethnic nationalist groupings. Apter found evidence of this is Ghana, 
where he observed a remarkable number of classifi catory brothers and 
other relatives working together in the same party, kinship thus provid¬ 
ing a “reliable organizational core in the nationalist movement.” 23 Bir¬ 
mingham andjahoda similarly suggest the hypothesis that kinship (read, 
ethnic) links mediated Ghana political affiliation. 2 

And lastly, members of the ethnic group seek to raise the status of the 
whole group, which in turn makes it more possible for the individual 
members to have the mobility and social contact which will speed the 
process of resocialization. 25 

The third function is the maintenance of a fluid class system. There is 
in West Africa, as there has been historically in the United States, some 
correlation between ethnic groups and social class, particularly at the 
lower rungs of the social ladder. Certain occupations are often reserved 
for certain ethnic groups. 26 This occurs very obviously because of the 
use of ethnic ties to obtain jobs and learn skills. 

It would seem then that ethnicity contributes to rigid stratification. 
But this view neglects the normative context. One of the major values of 
contemporary West African nations is that of equality. Individuals may 
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feel helpless to try to achieve this goal by their own efforts. Groups are 
less reticent, and as we mentioned before, its members usually seek to 
raise the status of the group. The continued expansion of the exchange 
economy means continued possibility of social mobility. As long as so¬ 
cial mobility continues, this combination of belief in equality and the ex¬ 
istence of ethnic groups striving to achieve it for themselves works to 
minimize any tendency towards caste-formation. This is crucial to ob¬ 
tain the allocation of roles within the occupational system on the basis of 
achievement, which is necessary for a modern economy. Thus, this is a 
self-reinforcing system wherein occupational mobility contributes to 
economic expansion, which contributes to urban migration, which con¬ 
tributes to the formation of ethnic associations and then to group up¬ 
ward mobility, which makes possible individual occupational mobility. 

The fourth function we suggested was the ethnic groups serve as an 
outlet for political tensions. The process of creating a nation and legiti¬ 
mating new institutions gives rise to many tensions, especially when 
leaders cannot fulfill promises made. Gluckman’s phrase, the “frailty in 
authority,” 27 is particularly applicable for new nations not yet secure in 
the loyalty of their citizens. We observed before that ethnic groups of¬ 
fered social security because the government could not. Perhaps we 
might add that this arrangement would be desirable during a transitional 
period, even were it not necessary. If the state is involved in too large a 
proportion of the social action of the individual, it will be burdened by 
concentrated pressure and demands which it may not be able to meet. It 
may not yet have the underlying diffuse confidence of the population it 
would need to survive the non-fulfillment of these demands. 28 It may 
therefore be of some benefi t to divert expectations from the state to other 
social groups. 

The existence of ethnic groups performing “an important scapegoat 
function as targets for displaced aggression” 29 may permit individuals to 
challenge persons rather than the authority of the office these persons 
occupy. Complaints about the nationalist party in power are trans¬ 
formed into complaints about the ethnic group or groups presumably in 
power. This is a common phenomenon of West African politics, and as 
Gluckman suggests: 

“These rebellions, so far from destroying the established social order [read, 

new national governments] work so that they even support this order. They 

resolve the conflicts which the frailty in authority creates .” 30 
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Thus, in rejecting the men, they implicitly accept the system. Ethnic ri¬ 
valries become rivalries for political power in a nontribal setting. 

The dysfunctional aspects of ethnicity for national integration are obvi¬ 
ous. They are basically two. The first is that ethnic groups are still par¬ 
ticularistic in their orientation and diffuse in their obligations, even if 
they are less so than the extended family. The ethnic roles are insuffi¬ 
ciently segregated from the occupational and political roles because of 
the extensiveness of the ethnic group. Hence we have the resulting famil¬ 
iar problems of nepotism and corruption. 

The second problem, and one which worries African political leaders 
more, is separatism, which in various guises is a pervasive tendency in 
West Africa today. 31 Separatist moves may arise out of a dispute between 
elite elements over the direction of change. Or they may result from the 
scarcity of resources which causes the “richer” region to wish to contract 
out of the nation (e.g., Ashantiin Ghana, the Western Region in Nigeria, 
the Ivory Coast in the ex-federation of French West Africa). In either 
case, but especially the latter, appeals to ethnic sentiment can be made 
the primary weapon of the separatists. 

In assessing the seriousness of ethnicity as dysfunctional, we must re¬ 
member that ethnic roles are not the only ones West Africans play. They 
are increasingly bound up in other institutional networks which cut 
across ethnic lines. Furthermore, the situation may vary according to the 
number and size of ethnic groupings. A multiplicity of small groups is 
less worrisome, as Coleman reminds us, than those situations where 
there is one large, culturally strong group. 32 

The most important mechanism to reduce the conflict between eth¬ 
nicity and national integration is the nationalist party. Almost all of the 
West African countries have seen the emergence of a single party which 
has led the nationalist struggle, is now in power, and dominates the local 
political scene. 33 

In the struggle against colonial rule, these parties forged a unity of 
Africans as Africans. To the extent that the party structure is well articu¬ 
lated (as, say, in Guinea) and is effective, both in terms oflarge-scale pro¬ 
gram and patronage, the party does much to contain separatist 
tendencies. 

Linguistic integration can also contribute, and here European lan- 
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guages are important. It is significant that one of the Ghana govern¬ 
ment’s first steps after independence was to reduce the number of years 
in which primary schooling would be in the vernacular. Instruction in 
English now begins in the second year. We might mention, too, that Is¬ 
lam and Christianity both play a role in reducing centrifugal tendencies. 

Lastly, there is the current attempt to endow pan-Afficanism with the 
emotional aura of anticolonialism, the attempt to make Unity as much a 
slogan as Independence. Even if the objective of unity is not realized, it 
serves as a counterweight to ethnic separatism that may be very effective. 

Thus we see that ethnicity plays a complex role in the contemporary 
West African scene. It illustrates the more general function of intermedi¬ 
ate groups intercalated between the individual and the state, long ago 
discussed by Durkheim. 34 It points at the same time to the difficulties of 
maintaining both consensus and unity if these intermediate groups ex¬ 
ist. 35 
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Frantz Fanon was the target of endless criticism, not merely from de¬ 
fenders of the status quo but from orthodox Old Left thinkers who saw 
in him the spokesperson of adventurist, anarchist tendencies within the 
left. In a sense, this was an old argument, and quite acute in the 1950s. In 
the post-1968 atmosphere, the debate has not gone away but it has been 
muted and less acerbic. I felt it necessary to elucidate Fanon’s position 
which seemed to me more on the mark than that of his critics. 


PREFACE TO AN ARTICLE 

T his article is the continuation of a conversation. I knew Frantz 
Fanon at two moments of his life, and had long conversations 
with him. The first time was in the summer of i960, when he was 
full of life and passion. It was in Accra and he was serving as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic, re¬ 
sponsible for links to the government of Ghana and secondarily to other 
governments and movements in Black Africa. The second time was in 
the fall of 1961 when he was dying of leukemia in a hospital in Washing¬ 
ton, DC, dying but still full of life and passion. Fie had just written Les 
damnes de la terre. a book composed with speed during the remission he 
had between his first and second (fatal) bout of illness, written speedily 
out of fear he might not complete it. 

In this second period, Fanon had developed an intense curiosity 
about the United States, where he found himself. Fie wanted to know 
what made America tick and what were the prospects for revolution, par¬ 
ticularly among the Blacks. At one moment of our conversation, refer¬ 
ring to I no longer remember what, he suddenly said angrily: “Vous 
americains, vous n’etes pas prets a vous dialoguer. Vous vous mono- 
loguez toujours.” I have always remembered this admonition, though it 
was not directed at me personally. 

In the 1970s, the USA is happily no longer the all-powerful hege¬ 
monic power she was in 1961, a reality that had twisted the conscious- 
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ness of all Americans. Perhaps the moment has come when the United 
States, and most particularly the American left, can enter into a dialogue 
with their comrades in the struggle elsewhere. Fanon believed that the 
function of critical intelligence is to illuminate and make rational the 
work of militants. It is in this spirit that I should like to consider his views 
on class consciousness and revolutionary movements. 

* * * 

The failure of voluntarist revolution and ideas [in the 1960s] has discredited 
the writers associated with them. But it should not obscure the genuine defects 
of the Marxist analysis which prevailed in the 1950s and to which Fanon drew 
attention. e. j. hobsbawm (1973, p.6) 

If Marx was not a Marxist, then Fanon surely was not a Fanonist. Fanon- 
ism, if I seize the essence of the now countless pejorative (and even some j 
favorable) references to it, is said to be a belief that peasants are more 
revolutionary than urban workers, that the lumpenproletariat is more 
revolutionary than the proletariat, that the national bourgeoisie of the 
Third World is always hopeless, that violence is always purgative, and 
not only intellectuals but even cadres cannot be relied upon to make the 
revolution, without spontaneous explosions from the base. While each 
of these contentions can be backed up by numerous quotations from 
Fanon, and each reflects a partial truth which he stated, their combina¬ 
tions as “Fanonism” seems to me to miss the whole point of what Fanon ^ 
was arguing. 

A discussion of “Fanonism” uncovers all the issues of revolutionary 
strategy and political tactics. The passion of the intellectual debate is an 
expression of political divisions on the left. I shall therefore ignore the 
occasional dyspeptic and usually ill-informed critic on the right and limit 
this discussion to those supporters and critics who share with Fanon a 
basic rejection of contemporary inequalities and oppression and a will¬ 
ingness to engage in militant action to change the world. 

If one reads the set of such articles and books, one finds oneself 
amidst what the French call a “dialogue of the deaf.” The same words 
recur throughout—bourgeoisie, proletariat, peasantry, lumpenpro¬ 
letariat—but the nature of these concepts and the empirical realities they 
are supposed to reflect, seem to be drawn from different universes, only 
occasionally intertwined. I should like to untangle this skein, in order to 
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get at the nub of the issue. In order to do this, I shall review both the 
nature of the criticisms of “Fanonism” in the light of what I believe 
Fanon’s views were, and also whom I believe Fanon was attacking and 
why some of these people are counterattacking. It is only with this un¬ 
derbrush cleared away that I think we can begin seriously a dialogue on 
the left appropriate for the 1970s. 

The degree of the confusion can be seen by noticing the disparity in 
the answers to the question most authors seem to ask: was Fanon a Marx¬ 
ist? The affirmative camp includes a variety of critics. Enrica Collotti- 
Pischel argued: “The Marxist element in Fanon is quite large” (1962, p. 
830). She felt that “Fanon and Mao Tse-Tung are really on the same 
line, along with Ho Chi Minh, Castro and other leaders of the anticolo¬ 
nial revolution” (1962, p. 837). Fredj Stambouli agreed: “Fanon’s 
approach . . . remains in the tradition of Marxist-Leninist interpre¬ 
tation” (1967, p. 523). So did Tony Martin: “but he was Marxist in 
the sense that Lenin or Castro or Mao are Marxist” (1970, p. 385). 
E. J. Hobsbawm put it more cautiously: “Fanon is incomprehensi¬ 
ble outside the context of Marxism and the international communist 
movement” (1973, p. 6). And Adolfo Gilly should probably be counted 
in the same group: “He was not a Marxist. But he was approaching 
Marxism through the same essential door [used in Marx’s analyses of 
historical events, a concern with what the masses do and say and think]” 
(1965, p. 2). 

But, on the other side, Nguyen Nghe saw him as an “individualist in¬ 
tellectual” (1962, p. 27) and implied he was a “Trotskyist” (1963, p. 28). 
Similarly, Imre Marton accused Fanon of a “subjectivist interpretation” 
(1965, 8/9, p. 56), reflecting “the illusion of the petty bourgeoisie” (1965, 
8/9, p. 59). For Jack Woddis, like Regis Debray and Herbert Marcuse, 
Fanon used “the slogans of anarchism,” an ideology that is “an expres¬ 
sion of the viewpoint of the petty bourgeoisie” (1972, p. 4 o 2 ). Renate Za¬ 
har seemed to be answering Enrica Collotti-Pischel when she said: 
“Nonetheless, the analogy between the ideas of Fanon and the Chinese 
and Cuban theories of the anticolonialist revolution is quite super¬ 
ficial . . .” (1970, p. 100). The most recent and most negative evalua¬ 
tion was that of Azinna Nwafor who called upon readers to “vigorously 
combat the erroneous formulation of Fanon on the role of social class in 
the African revolution,” contrasting these misconceptions with “a con- 
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crete and correct analysis, adoption of appropriate practical measures of 
which Cabral already serves as a rich source and unerring guide” (1975, 
p. 27). Peter Worsley by contrast saw considerable overlap in the views 
ofFanon and Cabral (1972). 

The last twist is that of Dennis Forsythe who said that Worsley’s 
characterization ofFanon as a Marxist is “misleading,” though Fanon is 
also not an “anti-Marxist.” For Forsythe, “the divergent tendencies in 
Fanon’s theorizing from Marxism analysis,” divergencies could also “be 
detected in the work of Mao T’se-Tung. Che Guevara and Regis 
Debray . . . constitute an advance on Marxian analysis as far as the 
Third World is concerned” (1970, p. 4 ). Forsythe concluded that the 
“Third World fi nds itself and speaks to itself through the voice ofFanon, 
just as Marx spoke up for the impoverished urban masses in the Euro¬ 
pean context” (1970, p. 10). 

What is it that those authors who consider Fanon “un-Marxist” com¬ 
plain of? It is surely not his emphasis on the legitimate place of violence 
in the revolutionary process. Indeed, his “Marxist” critics seem to go out 
of their way to make it clear they appreciate this part of Fanon’s argu¬ 
ments, even if they demur on some nuances. (See Nguyen Nghe 1962, 
pp. 23-6: Marton 1965, 7, pp. 39 - 46 ; Woddis 1972, pp. 25-30, al¬ 
though Woddis insists that “armed struggle” should only be seen as one 
type of a wider category, “political struggle.”) 

What they object to, rather, is his view of the politics of the various 
classes in the “colonial world.” This is a crucial issue, for it has implica¬ 
tions about “class alliances” within and across frontiers. Let us review 
each of the fo ur key class te rms used by Fanon: proletariat, lumpenpro- 
letariat, peasantry, and bourgeoisie. 

The phrase ofFanon that shocked the most, and was meant to shock 
the most, was this: 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that, in colonial territories, the proletariat is 
the core of the colonized people most pampered by the colo ial regime. The 
embryonic proletariat of the towns is relatively privileged. In capita list jioun- j 
triesThe p roleta riat has_aathiiig..toJose:-i t has.everything to win in the long-run, j 
In colo nized countries the proletariat has.eve1ythmg.t0 lose. -• (1961, p. 84 ) j 

From around the world, they snapped back. The Vietnamese com¬ 
munist, Nguyen Nghe, retorted: 
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The working class in the colonies does not constitute class in the sense that 
Fanon means, that is, one pampered by the settlers; it is privileged in the revo¬ 
lutionary sense of the word, by the fact that it is in the best position to observe 
first-hand the mechanisms of exploitation, to conceive the road to the future for 
the whole of society. (1962, p. 31) 

For the Hungarian communist, Imre Marton, . . even in simplifying 
social realities in the extreme, we may still conclude that it is impossible 
to place on the same plane the proletariat and the national bour¬ 
geoisie . . . [The proletariat] is a class subjected to exploitation by 
foreign capital, but also by national capital” (1965, 8/9, p. 52). And the 
British Marxist, Jack Woddis, faults Fanon on the simple accuracy of 
his “incredible claim” that African workers under colonialism were 
pampered: 

All the available facts and statistics, which F anon either ignored or of which he 
was not even aware (and ifitwas the latter, it was totally irresponsible for him to 
make such sweeping statements without even bothering to find out what were 
the real facts) completely refute Fanon’s claim. Nearly all official and semi¬ 
official reports are compelled to admit that under colonial rule the African 
worker, being ‘pampered,’ had to put up with deplorable conditions. Low 
paid, ill-clad, ill-housed, ill-fed, undernourished, diseased— this was too often 
the condition of the typical African worker. (1972, p. 108) 

One wonders can Fanon and these authors be talking about the same 
people? A closer look reveals they are not quite. Who is then included in 
this proletariat which Fanon says has everything to lose? 

It is made up in fact of that fraction of the colonized people which is necessary 
and indispensable for the proper functioning of the colonial machine: street¬ 
car conductors, taxi-drivers, miners, dockers, interpreters, male-nurses, etc. 
These are the elements who constitute the most faithful clientele of the nation¬ 
alist parties and who by the privileged place they occupy in the colonial system 
constitute the ‘bourgeois’ fraction of the colonized people. (1961, p. 84 ) 

One additional quote will more clearly identify this “pampered” prole¬ 
tariat of Fanon who are but a “bourgeois” fraction: 

The great error, the congenital vice of the majority of political parties in the 
underdeveloped regions has been to follow the classic schema of appealing first 
of all to the most conscious elements: the proletariat of the towns, the artisans 
and the civil servants, that is, to an infinitesimal part of the population who 
scarcely came to more than one per cent. (1961, p. 84 ; italics added) 
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Is this proletariat, who along with the civil servants and the artisans are 
less than one per cent, the “typical African worker” of whom Woddis 
was talking? Clearly not, for Woddis says that Fanon’s argument “fails to 
take account of the peculiar class structure of Africa where, during the 
colonial period in which Fanon pretends the workers enjoyed a special 
luxury, the overwhelming majority of workers were casual, unskilled mi¬ 
grant labourers or seasonal workers in agriculture ” (1972, p. 102; italics 
added). Did Fanon then fail to notice this group of whom Woddis talks? 
Not at all, but as we shall see, he called them lumpenproletarians and 
peasants. We will come to the question later of which terminology is 
more useful. Flere I limit myself to pointing out that, by a semantic con¬ 
fusion, Woddis is attacking a straw man. 

Nguyen Nghe’s critique is more discriminating: 

[The Fanonian conception involves] to begin with the error of placing in the 
same class the dockers and the miners with the interpreters and the male- 
nurses. The former constitute the true proletariat, the industrial working class 
(in the colonies, we must also locate here the workers on large plantations): the 
latter form part of the petty-bourgeoisie, also a revolutionary class, but with 
less resolution and follow-through. (1962, p. 30) 

Since Nguyen Nghejust previously cited Truong Chinh, “theoretician 
of the Vietnamese revolution,” as saying that the four classes that “make 
up the people” and “constitute the forces of revolution” are “the working 
class, the class of peasant workers, the petty-bourgeoisie, and the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie,” we must note that Nguyen Nghe is speaking of still a 
different group from both Fanon and Woddis, for his “industrial work¬ 
ing class” includes workers on large plantations (“peasants” in Fanon’s 
usage) but excludes “interpreters and male-nurses.” The latter become 
petty bourgeois, “also revolutionary but with less resolution and follow- 
through.” But once again, is there not an element of word juggling here? 
Nguyen Nghe’s less resolute “petty-bourgeois” and Fanon’s unreliable 
“proletarians” seem to be at the very least, overlapping categories. 

If we move to a discussion of the lumpenproletariat, the debate be¬ 
comes perhaps clearer. Neither Nguyen Nghe nor Marton really dis¬ 
cussed the lumpenproletariat. But in Woddis’s attack on Fanon, they 
played a central role. Woddis, relying on Marx, made the quite correct 
point that for Marx the lumpenproletariat served mainly as “the bribed 
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tool of reactionary intrigue” although, on occasion, it could play a posi¬ 
tive role. “But as a class, or rather sub-class, it would only be swept into 
movement by the proletariat at a time of revolution; it could certainly not 
initiate or lead a revolution” (1972, p. 80). What Woddis did not do is tell 
us who exactly are the lumpenproletarians and what their relationship is 
with the “casual, unskilled migrant labourers” he included in the prole¬ 
tariat. It seems that for Woddis the actual lumpenproletariat is limited to 
“the real declasses ” (1972, p. 82) or, on the very same page, “the declassed 
and criminal elements.” If declassed is supposed to refer to those who 
have shifted downward in life style as a result of changed class location of 
the adult, and not merely to uprooted migrants from country to city, one 
wonders if there are any declassed elements in Africa today, or even in 
the Third World generally. One certainly wonders if there are many. 

This is not the group in any case Peter Worsley thought of when he 
read Fanon: 

It is a great mistake to think of them statically, as constituting a separate 
category—lumpenproletarians — sharply marked off from the peasants as if 
they were really a fixed and consolidated social class, firstly, because they are 
ex-peasants, anyhow, and secondly, because they are essentially people in pro¬ 
cess. The are becoming townsmen — eventually, they hope, a part of the settled, 
employed urban working-class population. But they are a long way from being 
absorbed and accepted into urban society. They are outcasts, marginal men, 
travelers between two social worlds, occupants of a limbo to which most of us 
would think hell preferable, but which for them represents a great improve¬ 
ment in many respects upon the village life they have abandoned. 

(1969, pp. 42 - 3 ) 

A more sophisticated skepticism about the lumpenproletariat has been 
expressed by Robin Cohen and David Michael whose attack was di¬ 
rected less against Fanon than what they called “an identifiable ‘Fanonist 
tradition’ [that] has been established by Peter Worsley, Oscar Lewis, 
Peter Gutkind, and others” (1973, p. 32). The complaint of Cohen and 
Michael about the “Fanonists,” but one that might equally be made 
about Woddis, was that they assumed the marginality of the lumpenpro¬ 
letariat, whereas: 

The lumpenproletariat is much less alienated from the neo-colonial economy 
than the Fanonists imply. Many of them, indeed, have an important stake in the 
system and live, like parasites, off the productive labour of others—whether it 
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be through dependence on the income of employed kin, through theft or 
through the provision of services like prostitution. (1973, P- 36) 

Furthermore, Cohen and Michael believed that the very category may be 
a dubious researcher’s taxonomy which groups together as “street 
people” such varied types as “beggars, religious ascetics and prophets, 
the physically disabled and insane” plus another whole segment of the 
population among whom “. . . distinctions need to be drawn between 
those who are de-employed, those who are intermittently employed, 
those who have given up all hope of securing employment, those who 
still seek jobs and those who have accommodated themselves to a so¬ 
cially disapproved livelihood as thieves, pimps or prostitutes” (1973, pp. 
37-8). These are helpful precisions for a discussion of political tactics. 
For the moment, we simply note that this makes clear that Fanon was 
indeed talking of a ir larger social category than Woddis suggested. 

It is about the peasantry that we find Fanon’s second shock-quote: 

It is quite clear that, in colonial countries, the peasantry alone is revolutionary. ; 

It has nothing to lose and everything to gain. The peasant, the declassed per- : 
son, the starving person is the exploited person who discovers soonest that i ' 
violence.alonepays. For him, there is no compromise, no possibility of coming j 
to terms. (1961, p. 46 ) ' 

Nguyen Nghe was struck by the vigor of the affirmation. He called on us 
“simultaneously to capture the profound truth of Fanon’s affirmation, to 
appreciate the inestimable support of the peasant masses for the revolu¬ 
tion”— and to see where Fanon went wrong. “The peasant, by himself \ 
can never attain revolutionary consciousness; it is the militant coming 
from the towns who will discern patiently the most capable elements 
among the poor peasants, educate them, organize them, and it is thus 
only after a long period of political work that one can mobilize the peas¬ 
antry” (1962, p. 29; italics added). The peasantry alone is revolutionary! 
The peasant, by himself, can never attain revolutionary consciousness! 
We are amidst a confrontation of the Algerian and Vietnamese experi¬ 
ences, of the failure to create a revolutionary party and the success. 
Nguyen Nghe continued: 

The poor peasant may be a patriot and die heroically gun in hand, hut if he 
remains a peasa?it , he will not be able to lead the revolutionary move- 
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ment . . . The Vietnamese People’s Army is made up 90% of peasants but 
the revolutionary leadership has not defined, itself as a peasantleadership, and 
the leaders seek to inculcate in the militants an ideology that is not peasant, but 
proletarian. (1962, p. 31; italics added) 

Nguyen Nghe went further. He suggested that the success and the limits 
of the Chinese experience depended precisely on the role the peasantry 
played in it: 

Even far-off Yenan received messages and men continuously from Shanghai 
located several thousand kilometers away; without his osmosis Yenan would 
have become the refuge of a mere sect, cut off from historical experience, des¬ 
tined sooner or later to disappear . . . 

It is probable that certain negative aspects of the Chinese revolution are 
due to too strong a peasant imprint, to too long a stay in the countryside of 
many leaders and militants. (1962, pp. 32-3) 

Once again, who are the peasants? Nguyen Nghe sometimes talked of 
peasants, sometimes of poor peasants. Woddis said that “one should not 
ignore that the peasantry is, in general, based on the petty ownership of 
the means of production.” But he then proceeded to tell us: 

The peasantry is really not one homogeneous class. If one can imagine, for ex¬ 
ample, a tube of toothpaste open at both ends and being squeezed in the 
middle, one has to an extent a picture of what happens to the peasantry. From 
an army of smallholders a mass of poor and often landless peasants is squeezed 
out at the bottom, while a small stratum of rich peasants employing wage la¬ 
bour emerges at the top. In other words, the peasantry is in a stage of break-up 
into three distinct strata with largely different interests. Infact/the poor land¬ 
less peasant often ends up as the wage labourer exploited by the rich peas¬ 
ant. (1972, pp. 59 60; italics added) 

It should be clear that Fan on’s starving peasant is scarcely Woddis’s rich 
peasant. He is quite probably Woddis’s “poor and often landless” peas¬ 
ant who, as Woddis notes, often ends up as the “wage labourer,” in 
short, as a proletarian. Remember Nguyen Nghe also specifically cited 
wage workers on plantations as proletarians. So Fanon’s peasants turn 
out to be Nguyen and Woddis’s proletarians, or almost. 

Let us look finally at the fourth major class-category, the bourgeoisie. 
The plot thickens. For in many ways we are coming to the key question 
for which the debate about the working classes serves as camouflage. 
What does Fanon say of the bourgeoisie? 
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The national bourgeoisie which comes to power at the end of the colonial re¬ 
gime is an underdeveloped bourgeoisie. Its economic strength is almost non¬ 
existent and in any case incommensurate with that of the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie it hopes to replace . . . The university graduates and merchants 
who make up the most enlightened fraction of the new state are noteworthy by 
their paucity, their concentration in the capital city, and the kind of activities in 
which they engage: trafficking ( negoce ), farming, the liberal professions. 
Among this national bourgeoisie one finds neither industrialists nor fi nanciers. 
The national bourgeoisie of underdeveloped countries is not involved in pro¬ 
duction, invention, construction, labor. It is completely routed towards 
intermediary-type activities . . . In the colo nial system, a bo urgeoisie ibat 
accumulates capital is an impossibility. (1962, p. Ii 4 ) 

Thus, incapable of fulfilling the historic role of a bourgeoisie, it must be 
combatted because the national bourgeoisie “is good for nothing” (1961, 
p- 132 ). 

The condemnation is global. And it is this unwillingness to find any 
virtue in the national bourgeoisie that seems to exasperate most of his 
critics. Imre Marton chastised Fanon for concentrating exclusively on 
the relations of the national bourgeoisie with “imperialist forces.” He 
forgot, says Marton, the existence of a socialist bloc which has the con¬ 
sequence, for some countries, of including the national bourgeoisie 
“. . . under the pressure of the popular masses . . . to conduct in in¬ 
ternational affairs a meaningfully anti-imperialist policy and at home a 
policy which, to various degrees, takes into consideration certain politi¬ 
cal and economic aspirations of the popular masses” (1965, 8/9, p. 51). 
Woddis repeated the same theme: “But it is equally true that the very 
existence of a socialist system provides new possibilities for the national 
bourgeoisie to secure help in building its independent economy and in 
lessening its dependence on imperialism, all in this very process to come 
into conflict with the imperialist powers” (1972, p. 95). 

Amady Ali Dieng, agreeing with Marton, added that Fanon had ne¬ 
glected the “generally accepted” distinction in Marxist writings between 
the national bourgeoisie “which exploit an internal market whose inter¬ 
ests are opposed to those of imperialism,” and a “bureaucratic and com¬ 
prador bourgeoisie . . . whose interests are closely linked to those of 
imperialism.” Apparently fearing this distinction might however serve to 
classify in the camp of the people some of Africa’s most reactionary poli¬ 
ticians, Dieng quickly added a footnote. “This conception [of a national 
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bourgeoisie] excludes the Ivory Coast rural bourgeoisie from the ranks 
of the national bourgeoisie for they are based on the cultivation of coffee 
and cocoa and thus have their interests tied to imperialism by virtue of 
the fact that their market lies outside the Ivory Coast” (1967, p. 26). But, 
since there is scarcely a “bourgeois” anywhere in Africa who is not in¬ 
volved in cash crops or other enterprises linked directly to a world mar¬ 
ket, once we exclude the Ivory Coast rural bourgeoisie we should have to 
exclude many others, and we would end up with a nearly empty cat¬ 
egory. At which point, would not Dieng’s “bureaucratic and comprador 
bourgeoisie” in fact heavily overlap with Fanon’s national bourgeoisie? 

As we have moved through the class categories we have noted seman¬ 
tic confusion after semantic confusion. How strange! Is Fanon so diffi¬ 
cult to read? It is true his style was “literary” and far from “precise.” It is 
true that he reveled in rhetorical flourish. But the texts are neither ab¬ 
stract nor abstruse. They are filled with concrete referents and earthly 
descriptions. It should not have been so difficult to seize the essence— 
unless one didn’t want to. 

Whom was Fanon attacking? We must put him in his context. He 
wrote his major work in 1961 in the seventh year of the Algerian war of 
national liberation. Independence was in sight. The previous year, in 
i960, fifteen African states had become independent, in large part, as 
Fanon well knew, in the wake of the Algerian struggle. In the summer of 
i960, the Congo “collapsed,” and the counterrevolution in Africa 
showed its teeth. Fanon was in the Congo as a representative of the Al¬ 
gerian provisional government at the height of the first crisis and futilely 
sought to rally the independent African states behind Lumumba. Lu¬ 
mumba’s murder must have been announced just as he began to write 
7 he Wretched of the Earth. 

Furthermore, the Algerians had fought a long war, with only belated 
and begrudging support from the French Communist Party and the 
ussr. they had little reason to be grateful to Imre Marton’s “socialist 
camp.” 

Finally, it is indeed historically true for Algeria that the urban prole¬ 
tariat had made revolutionary noise more than it had engaged in action, 
and that the revolution did begin in the rural areas, “spontaneously” 
(that is, outside the established organizational structures, and against 
them). 
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Fanon found the Algerian revolution an island of health in a sea of 
neocolonial governments in Africa whose reality he saw clearly far earlier 
than most observers. While much of the world left was celebrating the 
advent of the single-party states in Africa, Fanon cried out: “The single 
party is the modern form of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, without 
mask, without make-up, unscrupulous, cynical” (1961, p. 124 ). 

Burned by Europe, and twice shy. There, too, is another issue full of 
emotion. It is no accident that Fanon, the Martinican, educated in 
France, struggling for Algeria, should have become the hero of the Black 
Panther Party in the United States and other Black militants. Eldridge 
Cleaver wrote that The Wretched of the Earth became “known among the 
militants of the black liberation movement in America as ‘the Bible’ ” 
(1967, p. 18). Fluey Newton said they read Fanon, Mao, and Che (1963, 
p. 111). Stambouli defended Fanon’s “haste . . . to abandon European 
models” by pointing to “the inadequacy of these models for the reality of 
ex-colonial countries” (1967, p. 528). Collotti-Pischel defended Fanon’s 
attack on the inadequacy of the action of the European left: 

It is difficult today for a European Marxist to contest, in good faith, the truth of 
Fanon’s thesis that, in the struggle of colonialpeoplesfor independence devel¬ 
opment, the European masses have in every way sinned by absenteeism and 
impotence . . . when they “did into direcdy align themselves in colonial 
questions with our common oppressors (padroni).” (1962, p. 857-8). 

For Imre Marton on the contrary, the models of Europe, like the action 
of the European left, were quite adequate: “Fanon detaches the internal 
conditions of the countries of the Third World from the general laws 
governing our epoch . . . What is merely a specific form becomes for 
Fanon a specific content, in opposition to socialism as it has been real¬ 
ized in the socialist countries” (1965, 8/9, p. 60). Surprisingly, Nguyen 
Nghe went further in this regard. He charged Fanon with a “refusal of 
modern values” which condemned the Third World countries to “stay 
in their rut”: 

We cannot begin history over, as Fanon claims. We fit ourselves into the cur¬ 
rents of history, or rather we must figure out how to do so. However much we 
hate imperialism, the primary duty, for an Asian or an African, is to recognize 
that for the last three centuries, it is Europe that has been in the avant-garde of 
history. Europe has placed in the arena of history at least two values which had 
been lacking for many Asian and African countries; two values which go to- 
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gether, even if at certain moments or in certain places they were not necessarily 
linked: the renewal of productive forces, and democracy. (1963, p. 34) 

Nguyen Nghe’s charge that Fanon wished to begin history over is 
quite off the mark. It is simply that Fanon had a more acerbic view of 
Europe’s accomplishments. “This Europe which never ceased talking 
about Man, never ceased proclaiming that she was concerned only about 
Man, we know today with what sufferings humanity has paid for each of 
the victories of its spirit” (1961, p. 239). But in any case what concerned 
Fanon was less the past than the future. “Remember, comrades, the Eu¬ 
ropean game is finished forever, we must find something else” (1961, p. 
239). If Africa wants to imitate Europe, 

. . . then let us confide the destinies of our countries to Europeans. They will 
know how to do better than the most gifted among us. 

But we wish that humanity advance one small bit, . . . we must invent, 
we must discover . . . 

For Europe, for ourselves and for humanity, comrades, we must grow a new 
skin, develop new concepts, try to create a new man. 

(1961, p. 242 ; italics added) 

It is precisely on the questions of class structure in the world-system, 
and the class alliances that are essential for a revolution, that Fanon 
looked for “a new skin,” and “new concepts.” Far from rejecting Euro¬ 
pean thought, in which he was deeply embedded himself, he took the 
title of his book from the Internationale , and he took his starting point 
from the Communist Manifesto-. “Workers of the world unite! You have 
nothing to lose but your chains.” He simply said, let us look again to see 
who has how many chains, and which are the groups who, having the 
fewest privileges, may be the most ready to become a “revolutionary 
class.” The old labels are old skins, which do not correspond fully with 
contemporary reality. 

Fanon did not offer us the finished analysis. He issued the clarion call 
for this analysis. Marie Peinbam, it seems to me, caught this point ex¬ 
actly: “Fanon was not analysing a revolution; he was trying to sustain 
one, and to create others . . . Fanon’s hypothesis about the spontane¬ 
ously revolutionary peasantry, far from being an appraisal of a particular 
situation, was a rallying idea, a myth, a symbol of committed action” 
(t973, pp. 44 i, 444 ). This is why Stambouli could say about Fanon’s 
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conception of the role of the peasantry that it aroused the most criticism 
and that it was the part of his argument that was “perhaps the least un¬ 
derstood” (1967, p. 526). 

The key tactical issue is how the sides line up in the world struggle, 
and Fanon was in this matter skeptical of certain received truths. In 1961, 
his arguments seemed more heretical than they do in the 1970s after so 
many ideological landmarks have been called into question by the pro¬ 
found split in the world communist movement. 

Enrica Collotti-Pischel isolated clearly on the key theoretical issue of 
what may be called the Leninist heritage about which Fanon was raising 
questions: 

In substance the origin of the colonial problematic within the Comintern was 
two-fold. On the one hand there were the political and even more generally 
human consequences of the Leninist thesis of the world struggle against impe¬ 
rialism, the indispensable unity of the proletarian and colonial revolutionary 
struggle, the denunciation of the acceptance of colonial oppression on the part 
of the majority of European social-democrats. On the other hand, there were 
the whole set of arguments that resulted from the extension to the colonies of 
concepts elaborated by Marxists primarily in order to take a position on the 
problem of the national questions and which were characterized, at least ini¬ 
tially, by factors typically growing out of the particular situation of the prob¬ 
lems of national minorities in Europe, that is, out of the heritage of the 
disintegration of European multinational states. (1962, pp. 84 o-l) 

The solution to this problematic was the “theory of revolution in two 
stages,” a bourgeois-democratic stage followed by a socialist stage, each 
stage implying a different class alliance. 

In effect, various of his critics are attacking Fanon for assuming that 
the first stage must necessarily go astray, that it can and must be 
“skipped.” Whereas, say they, it cannot be skipped and will only go 
astray if adventurist neglect of the primacy of the proletariat undermines 
the ability of the working classes to check the bourgeoisie while collabo¬ 
rating with it , and thereby, in Woddis’s phrase, “complete the aim of 
national liberation” (1972, p. 113), or as Nguyen Nghe argued: 

Endowing armed struggle with absolute metaphysical value leads Fanon to ne¬ 
glect another aspect of the revolutionary struggle, which was not even dis¬ 
cussed in his book, the problem of the union of social classes, of different social 
strata for national independence and, once peace has been restored, for the 
building of a new society. (1963, p. 28) 
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Perhaps the most credible criticism along this line has been made by 
Basil Davidson who argued that in the one place other than Algeria 
where Fanon applied his own theories, his judgment was shown to be 
mistaken. This was in Angola where Fanon was an early strong sup¬ 
porter of the up A of Holden Roberto against the mpla of Agostinho Neto. 

The proof of F anon’s error, or of the error of the conclusion which others drew 
from what he preached or was thought to preach, may be seen most easily of all 
in the experience of Angola. The almost completely unprepared rising of the 
Kongo people in March 1961 was very “Fanonist” in. conception, but it led to 
disaster, whereas the progress of the Angolan national movement under MPI.A 
leadership, very “non-Fanonist” in this context, has led to continual expansion 
and success. (Davidson 1972, p. 10) 


This is no doubt a strong argument, to which can best be replied what 
the most generous of Fanon’s sharp critics, Nguyen Nghe, had to say: “If 
Frantz Fanon were still alive, how many things might he have still 
learned, in the light of the Algerian experience?” (1963, p. 26). And, one 
might add, in the light of everything that has happened since Nguyen 
Nghe wrote? 

What is it that we can learn, in the light of Fanon’s critique of the 
inadequacies of revolutionary theory of the I95«s, plus the concrete ex¬ 
perience of the iq6*s? One thing, I think, is that the trinity of terms 
which we have to describe the “working class” or the “poor”—prole¬ 
tariat, peasantry, and lumpenproletariat—are in many ways misleading 
because of connotations that may be said to describe the realities of 
nineteenth-century Europe (and even that?), but not really correspond 
with the twentieth-century world. 

Peasantry is a term that groups together proletarians and bourgeois, 
and assumes a kind of socio-geographic separateness of country and city 
which precisely has been breaking down. Lumpenproletarian is simply a 
Marxian euphemism for what the bourgeoisie once called the “danger¬ 
ous classes” and breeds confusion. 

I would think the most useful distinctions to make is first of all be¬ 
tween proletarians and semiproletarians, that is between those who de¬ 
rive their life -income from wage labor and those who, in their life- 
income, receive one part from wage labor and one part from other 
sources such as access to usufruct of primary production; doles from 
family, the state, or the public; and theft. Such a distinction will make it 
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clearwhyTony Martin is correct in saying that, for Fanon, “the lumpen- 
proletariat is but an urban extension of the peasantry” (1970, p. 389). It is 
because the semiproletarians, in most cases and especially in the periph¬ 
eral countries of the world-economy, are indeed obliged to move back 
and forth over their lifetime from urban to rural areas in order to eke out 
the non-wage segment of their life- income. 

Once one makes the distinction between the proletariat and the semi¬ 
proletariat, it is easy to see how Fanon’s ideas can be applied to the “ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries” as well as to the Third World, as Worsley 
did: “the notion of the ‘Third World’ refers to a set of relationships , not 
to a set of countries. It also points to the special misery of peasantry, 
lumpenproletariat , and to the broad division between the White ‘Lords 
of Human Kind’ and the ‘Natives’ of the earth whether these be in Har¬ 
lem or in Hong Kong” (1972, p. 220). It is in this context that we can 
understand the formulation of Eldridge Cleaver: “In both the Mother 
Country and the Black Colony, the working class is the right wing of the 
proletariat and the lumpenproletariat is the left wing . . . Wedefinitely 
have a major contradiction between the working class and the lumpen¬ 
proletariat.” (Cited in Worsley 1972, p. 222.) 

The historic process of capitalism is that of proletarianization. It is far 
from being completed, if it ever will be. In this process, those who are 
only semi-employed during their working life must scrounge to survive. 
They are at once more desperate and more mobile than the permanently 
employed, however much the latter are exploited. It seems difficult not 
to agree that the semiproletarians are indeed the “wretched of the earth,” 
and that they are the most likely group to engage spontaneously in vio¬ 
lence. 

It is curious that Fanon ever should have been attacked for a sup¬ 
posed belief in the unremitting virtues of spontaneity. The chapter on 
spontaneity after all is entitled “The grandeur and the weaknesses of 
spontaneity.” It is in this chapter that he says “The leaders of the insur¬ 
rection come to see that even very large-scale jacqueries need to be 
brought under control and oriented. These leaders are led to renounce 
the movement as a mer e. jacquerie and therefore transform it into a revo¬ 
lutionary war” (1961, p. 102). Fanon is neither denying the need for revo¬ 
lutionary organization (quite the contrary) nor denying the importance 
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of ideological commitment. He is assessing which groups are most likely 
to he willing to take thefirst and hardest steps in a revolution, the serious 
beginnings. Those who wait for the “right moment” risk waiting for 
Godot. 

Fanon did not therefore endorse any and all forms of violence. His 
language is quite clear in this matter: “The impetuous wolf who wanted 
to devour everything, the sudden gust of wind which was going to bring 
about an authentic revolution risks, if the struggle takes long, and it does 
take long, becoming unrecognizable. The colonized continually run the 
risk of allowing themselves to be disarmed by some minor concession” 
(1961, p. 105). This is why political organization and ideological clarity 
are imperative. But nonetheless, said Fanon, it is from the mass of semi¬ 
proletarians that the militants are likely to be drawn. 

There is another distinction to be drawn in our map of class relation¬ 
ships, one within the proletariat proper. It is that between those proletar¬ 
ians who live at or near the level of minimum subsistence adequate for 
this maintenance and reproduction and little else and those wage work¬ 
ers who receive a substantial income permitting a “bourgeois” style of 
life but which they spend more or less as they earn it. This group is fre¬ 
quently called “petty bourgeois,” a term Fanon tends to avoid. The key 
fact to note is the absence of a secure property base for this style of life 
and therefore the risk for an individual of losing the high income, the 
reward for skill and conformity. 

This “labor aristocracy” (if one can stretch one’s image of Lenin’s 
term to cover not merely skilled workers but cadres, technicians, and 
professionals) are in a “social contract” with the true bourgeoisie, in 
which their collective individual remunerations are the political counter¬ 
part of their essential conservatism. This “social contract” works both 
ways. When any particular segment is threatened with exclusion from 
advantages or not admitted to it, it will become “militant” in its de¬ 
mands. In the colonial countries, these are the “bourgeois fraction” of 
whom Fanon wrote and whose intentions and actions are “leaders of na¬ 
tionalist movements” he denounced. 

Was Fanon then against a “revolution in two states”? It all depends 
on the interpretation. Collotti-Pischel noted that Mao Tse-Tung ac¬ 
cepted this formula, but she added: 
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The fundamental difference between the position of Mao and that of Stalin was 
precisely in this different sense of the function of dialectic in the historical 
process: . . . the national-bourgeois phase in Mao is significantly more tran¬ 
sitory and provisional than in Stalin. What mattered was not the development 
of the phase, but its overcoming. (1962, p. 847 ) 

As for Fanon, his answer was no less clear: “The theoretical question 
posed about underdeveloped countries over the last fifty years, to wit, 
can the bourgeois phase be skipped or not, must be resolved at the level 
of revolutionary action and not by thinking about it” (1961, p. 131). Is this 
so wrong? 

Rereading Fanon in the light of the history of revolutionary move¬ 
ments in the twentieth century should lead us away from polemics and 
into a closer analysis of the realities of class structures. The fetish of ter¬ 
minology of ten blinds us to the evolution of the phenomena they are sup¬ 
ported to capture. Fanon suspected strongly that the more benefits strata 
drew from an existing unequal system, the more prudent they would be 
in their political activity. Fie pushed us to look for who would take what 
risks and then asked us to build a movement out of such a revolutionary 
class. Flave the history of the years since he wrote disproved this in¬ 
stinct? I fail to see how and where. 
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3—Radical Intellectuals 
in a Liberal Society 


Paul Starr and I were both involved in the 1968 uprising at Columbia, 
he as a student reporter for the Spectator , and I as the co-chair of the Ad 
Hoc Faculty Group that sought to mediate the conflict. Two years later, 
we decided to assemble and publish a collection of the documents that 
had been produced by the multiple conflicts on U.S. campuses, which 
we published as the two-volume University Crisis Reader. We each then 
wrote an essay at the end of the book, stating our intellectual/political 
positions vis-a-vis what I would later call the Revolution of 1968. I 
thought it most important to talk about the limits and the possibilities of 
being a radical intellectual in a liberal society. 

T he student movement of the 1960s has revitalized the left in 
American life as a serious political force. Its success, however, 
has posed a serious dilemma for intellectuals on the left, one they 
did not have to face when the strength of the left was at a low point in the 
1950s. It is the traditional moral dilemma of the radical intellectual in a 
liberal society: how does he reconcile participating in a movement for 
political change with an ongoing involvement in the occupational net¬ 
works of the existing society, especially in a society that seeks to mute his 
radicalism with a carrot rather than a stick, or at least with the carrot first. 

This revolt by young people has also been, in many ways, intellectu¬ 
ally liberating for the entire American left. It liberated the left from the 
cramping fears instilled in them by the anti-Stalinism of the Cold War 
period. Analyses bearing the terminology and methodology of leftist 
thought have become intellectually respectable once again, at least in the 
academy. The pieties of the Cold War era have become points of view 
rather than unquestioned truths. Furthermore, not only has leftist ideol¬ 
ogy become respectable once again but leftist political action is now 
viewed as meaningful. During the Cold War era, even those who re¬ 
mained leftist in thought tended to retreat into inactivity and a sense of 
hopelessness in the face of the seeming futility of leftist political action. 
Then young people came along who were not burdened with guilt for 
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the errors of previous decades, who were not weary from battles fought 
and lost who were naive still in their faith and optimism, and they 
breathed new life into the American left and even inspired those “over 
thirty.” 

Their revolt liberated the left from the cramping effects of the Stalinist 
style which had pervaded the remaining corners of the American left. 
The students denounced the bureaucratic ways of Soviet society as 
base imitations of American society. They reasserted earlier visions of 
democracy and socialism. By so doing, they made the American socialist 
movement, perhaps for the first time, an indigenous American political 
movement, a quality essential to longer-term political survival and even¬ 
tual success, and one whose absence had been sorely felt in previous de¬ 
cades. 

I say this despite the romanticizing of Mao and Ho and Che by stu¬ 
dent radicals, an activity which has more the flavor of epaterles bourgeois 
than the sense of serious subordination to these foreign heroes. I say this, 
too, despite the putative steps toward re-Stalinization made by some seg¬ 
ments of the New Left, which are noticeable in some of the recent writ¬ 
ings included in this book. The indigenization of socialism will survive, 
while the restalinized groups will crumble. Destalinization has also been 
liberating for those over thirty because it has helped to restore their will¬ 
ingness to participate in a political movement and to reinfuse them with 
some political courage. 

This revitalization of the American led by a spontaneous move¬ 
ment—largely of students raised in a “youth culture”—has created two 
dangers for the left. The first is that the left may tend to see the virtues 
but not the limitations of spontaneity. The second is that the left may 
tend to appreciate the need to differentiate itself from and struggle 
against the liberal center, and not the need to form alliances, when appro¬ 
priate, with the liberal center in a struggle against the true right. 

Spontaneity has had three guises in recent years in the United States: 
intellectual debunking, militant collective action, and personal libera¬ 
tion. The intellectual debunking may be found throughout this book. It 
essentially has two themes. One is the assertion that various concepts of 
liberalism—for example, “value-neutrality” or “access to education on 
the basis of performance”—are not self-evident truths. They are expres¬ 
sions of the ideology of particular groups in a particular system. They 
cannot be accepted, uncritically and at face value, by those of the left, but 
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must be assessed in terms of their contemporary social function. The 
second theme of intellectual debunking is the demonstration that, even 
in terms of their own values, liberal institutions often fail to play the game 
as they insist others should play it: the universities’ links to government 
intelligence, and their cooperation with the selective service in ways that 
threaten the autonomy of the university. This has struck responsive 
chords in those of the liberal center as well as in those of the left. This is 
natural, as the former are merely honest liberals trying to preserve their 
system of values against the inroads of the right. It is probably true, it 
would have been far less likely that liberals of the center would have 
raised these issues, and almost certain that had they done so anyway, 
they would not have succeeded. The reemergence of the American left 
made it possible to end, for example, classified defense research at 
American universities. 

The second form of spontaneity has been militant collective action, 
the most important form of which has been confrontation tactics in the 
universities. This has been the least popular form of spontaneity with the 
liberal center. Yet there is no question that it has been an important factor 
in the relative successes of the left. The sit-ins, the obstructions, the dis¬ 
ruptions have made the universities face the issues in ways that intellec¬ 
tual debunking alone could never achieve. And once the issues were 
forced on the universities in this way, they made significant concessions 
to the demands of the left. At the very least, the universities have been led 
to approximate more closely their own liberal ideology of autonomy 
from the state. They have also been led to reconsider their relationship 
with surrounding communities, especially in urban areas, to take seri¬ 
ously the charge of institutional racism, and to begin implementing some 
democratization of their internal governance structures. All these are se¬ 
rious gains that should not be underestimated: furthermore, it must be 
admitted that they were won largely as a result of confrontation tactics. 

The third form of spontaneity has been personal liberation—from 
personal appearance to music to sex to drugs. Albeit the least political of 
the forms of spontaneity, personal liberation in many ways created the 
atmosphere in which the other two could flourish. The movement for 
personal liberation has broken the cycle of socialization by which society 
prevented the growth of left ideology, and action among the young. 
Thus, those critics on the right, such as Stanton Evans, who claim that 
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the permissiveness of the liberal center paved the way for the student 
movement, have an element of truth in their analyses. 

If the three forms of spontaneity in the student movement have had 
positive effects, they also harbor the seeds of self-destruction. The stu¬ 
dent revolt can destroy the very American left they have rebuilt, and 
clearly some segments of it are moving in that direction. 

Spontaneity is crucial in revolutionary action. But it also has pitfalls, 
as Frantz Fanon argued so cogently in The Wretched of the Earth. Let us 
look at the pitfalls of each form of spontaneity in the current situation. 
Each involved pushing a good thing too far for fear of backsliding. 

Debunking is essential to clear away the cobwebs of deception. But if 
it is persisted in when there are few cobwebs left to clear, then it must 
invent them in order to have some to clear away. This is witch-hunting, 
and the most recent debates within the left show dangerous signs of this 
malady. Fear of success, and fear of co-optation, led to a frenetic desire 
for purity, to aparanoiac fear of infiltration which becomes self-fulfilling, 
and to a casuistical concern with past peccadilloes and future dangers. 

Militant collective action is necessary to counter the systematic vio¬ 
lence of entrenched authority, and to shake up the timorous inertia of 
parlor pinks. But militant collective action is serious political activity and 
can only be undertaken when one has serious strength. While an element 
of political strength is self-confidence, it is only one element. If one ne¬ 
glects to make sober calculations of one’s real strength and moves too far 
in advance of it, repression and disaster are the result. Action then be¬ 
comes adventurism, motivated by fear of collective and personal coward¬ 
ice. This grievous tendency toward miscalculation is appearing again, as 
it so often has in the history ofleft movements, in the modern industrial 
world. The trouble with adventurist sects is that they not only destroy 
themselves—this would not be a trouble but a blessing—but that they 
bring others down in their wake. 

Personal liberation is necessary to free the inner psyche from the so¬ 
cial controls instilled in it by the dominant social system. It leads us back 
to using our primordial energies in the service of our values without fear 
of the frowns of those who are paid to frown. Flere the danger is easy to 
see. Out of a fear of ernbourgeoisement , we can pursue the wisps of per¬ 
petual heterodoxy until we have in fact copped out of the central 
struggle. 

Witch-hunting, adventurism, and the cop-out are the dangers. They 
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are of ten seen clearly by one or another on the lef t. What is less of ten seen 
clearly is that they derive from one common cause: overreaction to disil¬ 
lusionment with the liberal center. The American left—having subordi¬ 
nated itself to an alliance with the liberal center since the New Deal era, 
and having been ill rewarded by the center when the center moved right- 
ward during the Cold War era—has been sorely tempted to turn against 
the liberal center and to see in it nothing but one face of the Janus of mod¬ 
ern capitalism. This was the famous and ill-fated strategy of the German 
Communists in 1932 when they denounced the “social fascism” of the 
liberals and social democrats. 

There is a third way, however, for the American left to relate to the 
liberal center. It does not need to subordinate itself as a junior partner to 
the liberal center, nor to fail to make meaningful distinctions among lib¬ 
eralism, conservatism, and racism, different ideologies each, reflecting 
the needs and concerns of different social groups at particular moments 
of time. 

The first need for the American left is intellectual clarification of the 
ways in which American and world society can and will transform itself 
into a socialist society. The left, no doubt, has a sociological perspective 
that is different from that of the liberal center. It also has the outlines of a 
theory of historical change that is distinct from that of liberalism, which 
explains why, even when their ultimate objectives seem to converge, 
radicals seldom agree with liberals on the efficacy of their methods of 
promoting change. The left is far from having a clearly developed social 
theory that can account for the continued resiliency of the existing world 
social system, and clearly indicate the modalities of transforming it. 

There is much hard intellectual work to be done by the left. This in¬ 
tellectual work will never be done well if it is isolated from praxis, from 
involvement in a political movement and political action. But neither 
will it be done well if it is isolated from the pressures of competing in¬ 
tellectual ideas in the mainstream of intellectual debate, which in 
America is still located in the university. That the university should 
flourish is as crucial to the future prospects of the American left as the 
growth of a strong political movement. 

It cannot, of course, be just any university, any more than it can be 
just any political movement. It cannot be a liberal university that refuses 
to admit its biases and continues to pretend that what is only its ideology 
should be considered to be universal truth. It can, however, indeed must 
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be, a university that is open to many streams of thought, self-avowed, 
competing. It can, and must be, both politicized and open. I join Profes¬ 
sor C. B. MacPherson, in his presidential address to the Canadian Asso¬ 
ciation of University Teachers, in believing that our slogan must be 
“From the liberal to the critical university.” 

In such a university men of the left will have a place along with others. 
If such left intellectuals remain engage , not only intellectually but within 
living political movements, they can draw sustenance from and give vi¬ 
tality to these political movements. 

They can then operate, within a liberal society, in a way effectively to 
affect the liberal center, to push it leftward, to force it to be conscious of 
the real social choices, to appeal to its conscience and to its self-interest. 
The American left, under such circumstances, could ally itself with the 
liberal center when it was profitable, and combat it when it was neces¬ 
sary. 

I have not spoken of the problem of the “third world” movements. 
But, mutatis mutandis , the problem the left faces concerning them is 
similar in many ways to those concerning the liberal center. These move¬ 
ments are left in orientation because they are emanations of oppressed 
ethnic groups. But they contain many conservative elements because of 
their need for group unity. The left must learn to support these move¬ 
ments and unite with them when appropriate, but also dissociate itself 
from them when their conservative elements gain control. This is a deli¬ 
cate and difficult task, and one which requires both knowledge and em¬ 
pathy to do well. But it can in fact be done. 

Above all, the radical intellectual must operate with the passionate 
calm of one for whom the revolution is not a battle of a day, a year, or a 
decade, but one of centuries. And yet he must do this without fatalistic 
optimism. The revolution is only inevitable because people make it so. 
The student revolt has in many ways restored the possibilities for the 
radical intellectual to rise to his task and find his appropriate place in the 
movement. The dilemma of activism versus thought, of full-time revolu¬ 
tionary activity versus co-option is false. The radical must operate in 
both arenas at once. He must break down some, but not all, of the barri¬ 
ers between them. He must participate in the movement, yet also reflect 
upon it. He must defend the university, but also criticize it. He must en¬ 
courage spontaneity and protect it, yet also save himself and others from 
being drowned in it. 
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In 1972-73, I was president of the African Studies Association. I had 
already written The Modern World-System , but it had not yet appeared. I 
thought it important to use my presidential address to resume and re¬ 
structure what I had been saying about contemporary Africa within the 
new perspective I had evolved. The two words, Africa and capitalism, 
had not been used in the same article too often in the 1950s and 1960s. I 
wished to insist that we had to view Africa as an intrinsic part of the capi¬ 
talist world in which we were living. 

A frican studies has gone through three well-known phases as a 
field of study. Up until 1950 or thereabouts, those studying 
Africa—they were not yet called Africanists—tended to concen¬ 
trate almost exclusively on the capturing (or recapturing) of a description 
of Africa eternal. Launcelot the ethnographer in search of a holy grail of 
the past that was written in the present tense and was undefiled by con¬ 
tact and uncorrupted by civilization. What was once a myth is now a fairy 
tale and it would be silly to waste time telling each other the obvious 
truth that fairy tales are modes of the social control and the education of 
children. 

We then moved collectively into a second phase in which we recog¬ 
nized that there was an African present, and consequently that there was 
an African past. Thus began the great division of the field of studies 
which has been so obvious to anyone attending meetings of such organi¬ 
zations as the African Studies Association. There were those who stud¬ 
ied what was happening now. They usually called themselves political 
scientists or economists or sociologists, but some masqueraded under 
other denominations ranging from architectural planner to urban an¬ 
thropologist to demographer. There arose a second group who studied 
what happened before. They usually called themselves historians or ar¬ 
chaeologists but they, too, had their aliases: art historian, student of cos¬ 
mologies, linguist. The two groups maintained a friendly cohabitation 
under the house of African studies but scarcely could they be said to 
have had an intimate relationship. 

This separation of the present and the past was as artificial and as 
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mythical as the previous collapsing of past and present into one continu¬ 
ing eternity. It was no doubt a great advance in that it permitted some 
concrete empirical work rooted in concrete historical circumstances, to 
proceed, but it was not satisfying. Those concerned with the present 
came to realize that much of their scholarship was really a sort of second¬ 
hand journalism. And those concerned with the past began to feel that 
their efforts to prove to non-Africanists that Africa too had splendid 
kings ultimately proved no more than that naive prejudice was naive. It 
provided, however, no true answer to the very large questions of Africa’s 
position in the great “rendez-vous de donner et de recevoir” 1 of world 
cultures. If one wished to say that Africa’s economic and technological 
weakness of today was somehow balanced in a world scale by Africa’s 
glories of yesteryear, there would have to be some clearer, more detailed 
analysis of the process of evolution from the one to the other. 

The logical consequence of this collective discomfort was almost self- 
evident. Those concerned with the present began looking backwards 
into the historical past, albeit gingerly. And those concerned with the 
past began to ask whether the conquest of Africa by Europe in the late 
nineteenth century marked as sharp an historical discontinuity as they 
had assumed. So we have J.F. Ade Ajayi addressing the International 
Congress of African Historians in 1965 on the theme, “The continuity of 
African institutions under colonialism.” 2 Today it is scarcely credible 
that in 1965 the very title seemed somewhat daring— a measure of how 
far we have come in the past few years. 

Ajayi said then: 

[Historians] should consider the story of how individually or collectively Afri¬ 
cans are trying to master the new forces that have descended on them, how and 
why a man gets himself baptised a Christian, sends his children to school, 
comes to terms with modern technology by buying a lorry and learning to 
drive it, and yet insists that the lorry is not just a mechanical device but has a 
force whose control properly belongs to the god of iron and whose emblems 
and charms are therefore displayed in the lorry. I find such a man more 
typical—and more cheering—than the frustrated, paralysed, helpless African 
portrayed in the theory of disruption. 3 

One historian who was doing what Ajayi called for was Terence 
Ranger, the organizer of the Congress in Dar es Salaam at which Ajayi 
spoke. Ranger published soon thereafter a two-part article in the Jour- 
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nal of African History entitled “Connexions between ‘Primary Resis¬ 
tance’ Movements and Modern Mass Nationalism in East and Central 
Africa.” 4 Ranger asserted that so-called primary resistances, far from be¬ 
ing reactionary or backward-looking, looked into the future in the same 
way as did later nationalist movements. He further argued that the two 
sets of movements were not merely similar but historically connected. 

It was not long before these arguments were attacked by Donald De- 
noon and Adam Kuper as “ideological history,” one that “has adopted 
the political philosophy of current African nationalism, and has used it to 
inform the study of African history.” What is more, said Denoon and 
Kuper: “The African historian should be committed to writing the truth, 
rather than the politic half-truth.” 5 

Strong rhetoric, but what is the truth? What is the truth now, and 
what will it be tomorrow? Who defines it today, and who tomorrow? 
Who indeed is truly dedicated to the truth, and whose interest does 
which truth serve? I raise of course the questions of the social bases of 
knowledge. But I do not wish to stop there. Rather I wish to move on 
from there to suggesting some conceptual bases for the knowledge of the 
social reality of Africa. 

In 1971, Bernard Magubane published an article in Current Anthro¬ 
pology which was an attack on the indices used in studying social change 
in Africa. In particular, he singled out the work of A.L. Epstein and 
Clyde Mitchell about Northern Rhodesia as foci for his argument. As is 
the custom of this journal, the paper was submitted to a large number of 
scholars for comment, and the article was published simultaneously with 
the comments and a reply to the comments. 6 

The heart ofMagubane’s critique was that the categories used by Ep¬ 
stein and Mitchell in their analyses were “extremely superficial and at 
best ethnocentric,” and that they lacked “historical perspective.” 7 
Magubane’s explanation of this was that Epstein and Mitchell reflected 
their social role: 

As men who basically accepted the “civilizing mission” of imperialism their 
analyses rationalized and attempted to improve the imperial system. The result 
was a divided effort at social analysis and propaganda which produced a 
hodgepodge of eclectic and mechanistic formulations. 8 

The commentators were scarcely gentle with Magubane. Epstein ac¬ 
cused Magubane of “dissipating his talents in knocking down the men 
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of straw he himself has set up.” 9 Mitchell charged him with the “shod¬ 
diest kind of criticism . . . argiimentum ad hominem . . .” He con¬ 
cluded: 

The pity of it is that all he has to offer is destructive and ill-considered com¬ 
ments on the work of others who, for better or for worse, but nonetheless in 
good faith, have faced the challenge and discipline of research of this kind. 10 
(Italics added) 

While Epstein and Mitchell denounced ad hominem arguments, vari¬ 
ous of the other commentators offered just such arguments in defense of 
Epstein and Mitchell. A.J.F. Kobben suggested that to understand 
Magubane’s attitude, “one would need the concerted efforts of the an¬ 
thropologist, the historian, and the psychologist, and a lot of empathy, if 
not compassion.” 11 Satish Saberwal observed in milder tones that: 

The chiding that Mitchell and Epstein get at Magubane’s hand is, in part, the 
penalty that pioneers often have to pay. 12 

Simon D. Messing reminded us of the German saying: “Undank ist 
der Welten Lohn.” 13 Van den Berghe accused Magubane of “ideologi¬ 
cally inspired innuendo,” and called him “not even intellectually hon¬ 
est.” 14 Philip Mayer asserted merely: 

[Magubane’s] own “existential” situation is ... of some relevance, espe¬ 
cially as such a single-minded onslaught on “colonial anthropology” seems al¬ 
most anachronistic in 1970. 13 

In his reply, Magubane observed with sharpness: 

The importance of my critique of “pluralist” writings like Van den Berghe’s 
and of works like that of Epstein, Mayer, Mitchell, etc. derives not from their 
intrinsic worth, but rather from the near universal acceptance of their conclu¬ 
sions among certain scholars. What we are faced with in the field of African 
studies is an accumulation of studies that are theoretically false and have con¬ 
gealed into a steadfast intellectual reality. It is revealing but at the same time sad 
that of those people who replied to my article, only the three “Third World” 
commentators understood clearly what I was talking about, whereas the rest 
could only partially agree or were completely impervious to what I was saying. 
This is a reflection of the fundamental issue of our time: those who stand for a 
particular order in the world are unwilling to accept challenges to that order. 
Persuading such people to see that their ideas must be abandoned is like asking 
those in power to give up their privileges. 16 
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Lest we think that such a vitriolic exchange is exceptional, let us re¬ 
turn for a moment to Denoon and Kuper’s broadside against Ranger and 
what they termed the “Dar es Salaam school” of historiography. These 
“nationalist historians,” said Denoon and Kuper, might well be regarded 
“as providing pie in the past rather than an understanding of present 
problems.” 17 In his reply, Ranger had a footnote that reads: 

One day, perhaps, if interest should survive thatlong, a scholar will be able to 
investigate what connections there are between the fact that Denoon and Ku- 
:r are both young South African exiles recently working in Makerere and the 
methods and assumptions of their critique ofDar es Salaam historians. I would 
venture some speculations on this myself were it not for the fact that their own 
attempt to situate me in my environment serves as a ludicrous warning of the 
dangers of such an exercise. 1 

No speculation was therefore offered, but Ranger concluded his ar¬ 
ticle with this sentence: 

I am sure that [Denoon and Kuper] will find it easier to serve the goddess of 
disinterested history when they are not working under thepressure of the pro¬ 
found if obscure forces which impelled their trenchant but totally misleading 
attack on the historians of Dar es Salaam. 19 

In turn, Denoon and Kuper showed no shyness in their rejoinder: 

Finally, Professor Ranger’s mention of our South African backgrounds and his 
reference to the “profound if obscure forces” which motivated our critique 
may have puzzled some readers. Is he suggesting a secret subsidy from the 
Communist Party or the CIA? Or darkly hinting at the emergence of a sinister 
Pretoria school of African historiography? Our own view is that far from mak¬ 
ing any such unworthy imputation, this was Professor Ranger’s way of saying 
he could not imagine any good reason for criticizing his school. 20 

The vehemence of feeling is not unfamiliar to those who have fol¬ 
lowed recent scholarly debates in African studies, although some may 
feel as did R.H. Tawney when he commented on H.R. Trevor-Roper’s 
criticism ofhis work: “An erring colleague is not an Amalekite to be smit¬ 
ten hip and thigh.” 21 What is to the point, however, is to see if there are 
underlying themes that would give coherence and unity to a large num¬ 
ber of different debates on seemingly different topics. I shall therefore 
rapidly survey what it is I think Magubane and his critics are arguing 
about, the nub of the issue between Denoon and Kuper on one side and 
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Ranger on the other, and what is at issue in the somewhat more re¬ 
strained debate that J.D. Fage and C.C. Wrigley recently engaged in 
about “slavery and the slave trade.” For I think there is a common intel¬ 
lectual issue threaded through these and other debates, overlain of 
course by some strongly-felt moral, and political issues, and I believe 
that we can collectively make sense out of the debates only if we bring 
this underlying issue to the fore. 

Note first of all that Magubane’s article is about “indices used in the 
study of social change in colonial Africa.” One of his opening sugges¬ 
tions was that “a total historical analysis of social change would, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, take into account (various) stages in ‘acculturation’.” 22 Fie 
proceeded to outline three. In each of which the response of Africans to 
the dominant forces in the colonial situation was different. Fie noted, in 
terms virtually identical to those of Ajayi: 

In fact the history of the colonial situation, as opposed to its economics, its 
politics, its sociology, and its psychology, is in large measure a history of the 
variety of African responses to the new situation, a history of the ways Africans 
came to terms with a new set of forces, the ways they accommodated, resisted, 
or escaped. 23 

To the charge of neglect of these considerations, Magubane’s critics 
shouted “foul.” I take one response as typical. Clyde Mitchell said: “Ep¬ 
stein’s whole book is about the way in which Africans were organizing to 
change the status quo from 1932 to 1953.” 24 

It is worth listening to Magubane’s counterattack in his reply at some 
length: 

Therefore my point in this article was not that Epstein in his book Politics in an 
Urban African Community did not deal with trade unions, but that he gave the 
wrong kind of explanation as to the source of these movements. To understand 
African nationalism and give it a correct historical interpretation, one must un¬ 
derstand its dual nature. White settlement is a colonialist force in its own right 
(territorial colonialism) whose ultimate interest is its preservation in the terri¬ 
tory it has occupied. The conflict that arose between Africans and white set¬ 
tlers stemmed from the antagonistic confrontation between white colonizing 
community qua community and the African people qua people. When the 
Africans were introduced into mining and secondary industry, the problem 
was compounded by class factors. Therefore African nationalism combines the 
dynamics of national liberation and class struggle. The failure of elite inte- 
grationist politics and the beginning of the armed struggle testify to this dual 
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nature. What is the nature of the relation between the two aspects of African 
nationalism in southern Africa? The comments by Epstein. Mitchell, and Van 
den Berghe avoid this issue. 25 

Permit me to reformulate this debate into two very fundamental is¬ 
sues: those of time-scope and space-scope. We are not involved in a sim¬ 
plified debate about the relevance of history. Both sides acknowledged 
this. What they disagreed about was the “correct historical interpreta¬ 
tion.” They have not even disagreed about the fact that some kind of 
structural and behavioral change was occurring under colonial rule, al¬ 
though Magubane charged that the others “have tended to take [the co¬ 
lonial situation] for granted, or to assume that its general characteristics 
are known.” 26 But Magubane insisted there are temporal stages within 
the colonial period—what might be paraphrased as the period of con¬ 
quest, the period of “acquiescence” (Magubane’s phrase), and the pe¬ 
riod of national liberation. He argued that by neglecting this 
periodization, Epstein, Mitchell et. al. were in fact talking exclusively 
about the middle period. This was of course their privilege, and was a 
relatively minor peccadillo. What is at issue is the assertion that by this 
absence of explicit periodization (perhaps in the very innards of their 
own intellectual processes) they could not interpret meaningfully the 
data which they collected in a technically impeccable manner. 

Nor is this all. The second issue is that of space-scope. Magubane 
said that the conflict was that of a “white colonizing community qua 
community and the African people qua people.” He talked of the dual 
nature of African nationalism: it is, he asserted, both “national liberation 
and class struggle.” But Epstein too spoke of growing national con¬ 
sciousness. He too spoke of the union as uniting workers along class 
lines. Thus, was not Magubane unfair? To Epstein, he was setting up 
“straw men.” 

To make sense of this, we must draw out the implicit frameworks of 
the authors. For Epstein and Mitchell, the geographical frame of analysis 
was Northern Rhodesia. To the extent that they made use of stratifica¬ 
tion categories (tribe, class, etc.) these were for them categories of this 
territorial unit. For Magubane, although he did not say so explicitly, the 
use of these boundaries distorted the data and made no operational 
sense. How can a movement be simultaneously one of “national libera- 
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tion” and one of “class struggle,” if the unit of analysis is not larger than 
the colonial territory—at the very minimum that of the imperial political 
framework, and more reasonably, as I shall soon argue, that of the world- 
economy. 

Let us now turn to the debate about the so-called Dar es Salaam 
school of historiography. Here Denoon and Kuper were quite explicit 
about the issue of time-scope and space-scope. They made it the heart of 
the debate. Although in many ways I would assimilate 27 their position on 
the essential underlying issue with that of Epstein and Mitchell, they 
took the initiative in this debate, seeming to invert the sides by accusing 
Ranger (whose position I would assimilate to that of Magubane) of pro¬ 
vinciality of time and scope. 

Denoon and Kuper started their analysis of citing Ranger as depicting 
in 1965 the likely intellectual debate of the future in these terms: “The 
Africanist historian . . . will increasingly find his main adversaries not 
in the discredited colonial school but in the radical pessimists.” 28 that is, 
men who employ what Ranger called “Fanonesque analysis.” Denoon 
and Kuper said of this categorization by Ranger: 

In this confrontation Professor Ranger takes the side of the Africanist by which 
is meant the historian whose concerns include the study of nationalism. In 
practice the frequent use of the term African is likely to mislead, since the rec¬ 
ommended focus for historians is not the whole continent but African activity 
within national boundaries and generally for a national purpose. The analysis 
repudiates not only a Fanonesque view, but also any view involving generali¬ 
zation on a scale larger than that of nation—whether a world view, an imperial 
view or a continental approach. The recommended approach, then, is African 
nationalist. 29 

Thus, the issue of space-scope is at the forefront of the critique. 
Ranger, however, flatly denied the correctness of this perception of 
his position: 

I do not believe . . . that a historian should concentrate on African activity 
within national boundaries. To extract such a view from my work cannot be 
achieved without a dexterity which comes close to manipulation. 30 

Rather, Ranger asserted his position to be quite different: 

The historian “must insist that nationalism is alive subject” —not the only sub¬ 
ject, not the most important subject, but alive subject. So far from being con- 
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cerned to argue that all African historical studies should in some sense be 
nationalist I was concerned to urge that nationalism should still be studied. 31 

So is there then no argument? Is it all a misunderstanding? Not quite. 
It turns out on closer analysis that the debate over space-scope is a bit of 
a front for a more real debate about time-scope. Much of the debate cen¬ 
ters around the contents of two books of essays about Tanzania, one ed¬ 
ited by I.M. Kimambo and A.J. Temu and the other by A.D. Roberts. 32 
Denoon and Kuper took these volumes as the quintessential products of 
the group they were attacking. Denoon and Kuper cited the Introduction 
to A History of Tanzania in which Professors Kimambo and Temu 
wrote: 

There has been no attempt to deal with colonial administrative structures. 
This is because our main interest has been on the African himself. 33 

To which Denoon and Kuper responded: 

Historians of political development within colonial dependencies, in any part 
of the world, would be rightly appalled at such a self-imposed limitation. 3 * 1 

Denoon and Kuper pointed out that Ranger had challenged previous 
writers for having regarded certain new African institutions — 
specifically African independent churches — as “an abnormality, almost 
a disease.” 35 This was, they said, “a straw-man’s thesis” 36 —shades of 
Epstein attacking Magubane. To pursue the parallelism of the two de¬ 
bates, Denoon and Kuper taxed their opponents with disparaging the 
enthnographers: 

Finally, the members of the school show a certain shyness about using the 
works of the anthropologists who worked in Tanganyika during the colonial 
period. The social anthropologists were the main group of scholars active in 
colonial Africa; they worked in the vernaculars; and they published accounts 
of East African societies and social movements over many years. Not only are 
their enthnographies invaluable historical documents, but their interpretations 
would often be suggestive f or the historian. The reason f or this neglect appears 
to be the association of anthropology with colonialism. 37 

But how is all this a debate about time-scope? This surfaces clearly in 
the debate about pre-colonial East Africa. Denoon and Kuper asserted 
that the authors writing various local histories in the Roberts volume had 
failed to prove their generalizations, that in the editor’s own chapter, 
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“there is a sense of straining to find . . . ‘roots of nationalism.’” 38 
They cited J.E.G. Sutton’s chapter in the Kimambo-Temu volume in 
which he began with a banality that the Tanzanian nation “is the product 
of a long historical process stretching back hundreds, even thousands of 
years” 39 and snidely commented that Sutton “does not in practice at¬ 
tempt toTanzanianize the australopithecines.” 40 

What was all of this leading to? Two statements: one of shock, and 
one of assertion. The one of shock reads: 

Perhaps this [previous quote] may be regarded as a recognition that a full con¬ 
tinuity of large-scale anti-colonial sentiment is not always to be found. At all 
events, [Lonsdale’s] Dar es Salaam colleagues — Gwassa, Iliffe and Temu — 
appear still to be convinced of the existence of a “missing link” between resis¬ 
tance and TANU nationalism in Tanzania, while Roberts would like to push 
back the roots of resistance on a national scale well into the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 41 

And the assertion: 

Scholars who regard the outside world’s interventions in Africa as having 
achieved more than nationalism, and who consider that colonialism has been 
replaced very frequently by neo-colonialism, are not likely to be convinced by 
the implication that colonial policy was of scant significance even during the 
colonial years. 42 

But was this the implication these writers wanted to have drawn? 
Ranger said it missed the point: 

What most of the contributions to a A History of Tanzania do stress is African 
initiative. African choice and African adaptation . . . But there are two 
things which it is very important to make plain. This first is that to stress Afri¬ 
can agency is by no means to stress African heroism or efficiency; the second is 
that a common concern with what Africans did and how they affected their 
history can lead to a most un-common and varied set of conclusions. The in¬ 
quiry into African agency is not the resting point which defines a school, but 
the beginning point out of which all sorts of major differences will arise. 43 

What distinguishes in the end Denoon and Kuper’s analysis from the 
ones they criticize is the emphasis placed on the analysis of the colonial 
era. Denoon and Kuper argued that because of a “nationalist” political 
perspective, Ranger et al ignored some concrete and specific features of 
colonial administration in favor of mythological “connexions.” Ranger 
argued rather that to understand African behavior in that period re- 
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quired situating it in a longer time-scale of historical development, the 
exact bounds of which Ranger did not pursue in this debate. 

To demonstrate that this debate is not merely one about how to inter¬ 
pret the colonial period, let us turn to the argument about slavery and the 
slave trade. John Fage entitled his article “Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
the Context of West African History.” 44 The title itself suggests the 
space-scope. As for the time-scope his summary depicted it as covering 
“especially . . . the period from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury.” We shall see however that this was not in fact his time-scope, 
since his analysis involved going further back in time. 

Fage started by rejecting both the thesis that slavery was a flourishing 
institution in West Africa prior to European intrusion and the thesis that 
itwas purely exogenously imposed. And basing himself largely on Philip 
Curtin, 45 he also rejected the idea that slave-trading in West Africa had 
“a disastrous effect on its population.” 46 Rather, he put forward a differ¬ 
ent interpretation which he summarized as follows: 

[EJconomic and commercial slavery and slave-trading were not natural fea¬ 
tures of West African society, but . . . developed, along with the growth of 
states, as a form of labour mobilization to meet the needs of a growing system of 
foreign trade in which, initially, the demand for slaves as trade goods were rela¬ 
tively insignificant. What might be termed a “slave economy” was generally 
established in the Western and Central Sudan by about the fourteenth century 
at least, and had certainly spread to the coasts around the Senegal and in Lower 
Guinea by the fifteenth century. The European demand for slaves in the 
Americas, which reached its peak from about 1650 to about 1850, accentuated 
and expanded the internal growth of both slavery and the slave trade. But this 
was essentially only one respect of a very wide process of economic and politi¬ 
cal development and social change in West Africa. 47 

To argue this position, Fage had to start by undermining the attack 
on Fage's previous statement by Walter Rodney, whose evidence Fage 
acknowledged to be crucially relevant. 48 Fage discounted Rodney’s 
finding of the absence of a slave work-force in West Africa prior to the 
arrival of European slave-traders as true perhaps for the Upper Guinea 
Coast but not for either the Lower Guinea Coast or the interior. Fage’s 
essential explanation was that the area that Rodney studied was atypical, 
essentially because it “was an economically little-developed and back¬ 
ward region.” 49 
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For the other areas, Fage contended the picture was very different: 

In general, we can be confi dent thatwhat the Portuguese sought to do in Lower 
Guinea from about i 48 o was to profit by imposing themselves (as later they 
would do in East Africa and Asia) on already existing patterns of trade, and 
that they from there organized kingdoms in which the idea of foreign trade, 
carried on under royal control and in accordance with state policy by estab¬ 
lished merchant classes or guilds, was already well established. Such a system 
involved the use of slaves and an appreciation of their economic value in a 
number of ways: as cultivators of crops for market on the estates of kings or 
nobles; as miners, or as artisans in craft workshops, as carriers on the trade 
routes; and even as traders themselves; as soldiers, retainers, servants, officials 
even, in the employ of kings or principal men in the kingdom. 50 

Did nothing then change for Fage in West Africa when the Europeans 
came in the fifteenth century? It’s not entirely clear. Fage said that: 

[TheJ slave trade . . . in West Africa . . . was part of a sustained process 
of economic and social development. Probably because, by and large, in West 
Africa land was always more abundant than labour, the institution of slavery 
played an essential role in its development; without it there were really few ef¬ 
fective means of mobilizing labour for the economic and-political needs of the 
state . . . 

On the whole it is probably true to say the operation of the slave trade may have 
tended to integrate, strengthen and develop unitary, territorial political author¬ 
ity, but to weaken or destroy more segmentary societies. Whether this was 
good or evil may be a nice point: historically it may be seen as purposive and 
perhaps as more or less inevitable. 51 

The picture thus that we have from Fage is that there existed some 
long historical process which began at some unspecified point prior to 
the fifteenth century in which the European intrusion was merely one of 
a series of factors which contributed to this “inevitable” and “purpo¬ 
sive” evolution. When the Europeans finally conquered West Africa, this 
was merely one more step in this process: 

The steps taken b y Europeans against the slave trade and slavery theref ore has¬ 
tened the day when, in their own economic interest they thought it necessary 
first to conquer the West African kingdoms, and then to continue the process, 
initiated by Africankings and entrepreneurs, of conquering the segmentary so¬ 
cieties and absorbing them into unitary political structures. 52 

We see then clearly that for Fage a meaningful unit of analysis is West 
Africa from prior to the fifteenth century to the present in which the prin- 
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cipal dynamic of social organization and transformation is “state- 
building.” 

How different had been Rodney’s article. First notice the title: “Afri¬ 
can slavery and other forms of social oppression on the Upper Guinea 
Coast in the context of the Atlantic slave-trade.” The context (that is, the 
space-scope) was not “West Africa” but the “Atlantic slave-trade,” 
which was in fact shorthand for the European world-economy. Rodney 
saw this period as one in which “African society became geared to serve 
the capitalist system,” 53 —that is, the world capitalist system. He said: 

Historically, the initiative came from Europe. It was the European commercial 
system which expanded to embrace the various levels of African barter 
economy, and to assign to them specific roles in global production. This meant 
the accumulation of capital from trading in Africa, and above all the purchase 
of slaves and their employment in the New World. 54 

Thus, the period 1600-1800 is far from being a middle period in a 
continuing West African historical pattern as Fage envisaged it; for Rod¬ 
ney it was “the first stage of the colonial domination of Africa by Euro¬ 
peans,” 55 a “protocolonial” period 56 —hence part of a world-historical 
pattern. 

C.C. Wrigley entered into this debate, saying very correctly: 

[Fage’s radical reassessment of the Atlantic slave-trade] brings near to the sur¬ 
face certain theoretical assumptions which I believe to be embedded in a large 
part of recent African historiography ... 57 

And the assumption that Wrigley was most concerned about bringing to 
the fore is that slavery and the slave-trade are a necessary condition of the 
“political development” of West Africa, an inevitable aspect of state- 
formation. 58 As Wrigley noted, this stands Rodney on his head: 

Hitherto, a historian who was at pains to establish that Africans were enslaving 
one another before the first caravels dropped anchor off their coasts would 
have been immediately identifiable as a “colonialist”; he would be manifestly 
seeking to denigrate the African people and to saddle them with part of the 
blame for the ensuing calamity of the Atlantic trade. Fage, however, is unmis¬ 
takably congratulating West Africans on having achieved the institution of sla¬ 
very without European help. 59 

This, continued Wrigley, was “historicism,” taking “classifi catory 
types, formulated in the first place for their heuristic value” and translat- 
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ing them into “developmental stages, conceived as having real existence 
and arranged in a hierarchy which is both chronological and qualita¬ 
tive.” 60 Such historicism is ethnocentric and condemns Africans “to 
limp painfully in the footsteps of Europe.” 61 Note here an interesting 
paradox. It is suggested that the consequence of using West African 
space-scope, as did Fage, can lead to conclusions that are Europo- 
centric. It is equally implied that using a European space-scope (taking 
Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries to include at least parts of West 
Africa), as did Rodney, can lead to conclusions that place in appropriate 
perspective what Ranger calls “African agency.” 

How then do we proceed? In his most recent book, How Europe Un¬ 
derdeveloped Africa, Rodney devoted Chapter Two to “how Africa de¬ 
veloped before the coming of the Europeans up to the fifteenth century.” 
He gave an explanation that is in the tradition of a recent French litera¬ 
ture about the “African mode of production.” I myself do not find this 
part of Rodney’s exposition very satisfying. Nor as a matter of fact do I 
get the impression that Rodney himself does. For he concluded the 
chapter with a reflection which I endorse entirely: 

One of the paradoxes in studying this early period of African history is that it 
cannot be fully comprehended without first deepening our knowledge of the 
w'orld at large, and yet the true picture of the complexities of the development 
of man and society can only be drawn after intensive study of the long- 
neglected African continent. 2 

This then is how I think we must proceed. To understand Africa, we 
must reconceptualize world history. And for the scholarly world to effec¬ 
tuate such a conceptualization, we as Africanists must do our share by 
doingourwork within such a perspective. I am not calling for intellectual 
supermen. I am merely asking that we wear a new pair of glasses, and 
that we wear these new glasses in the very process of grinding them. 
This a hard task, but not a new one, since this is the only way in which 
man has ever invented the new truths that caught up his new realities and 
yet simultaneously criticized these new realities in the light of human 
potentialities. 

One key aspect to the process of reconceptualization is to bring to the 
fore our implicit theories. And this means specifying time-scope and 
space-scope and justifying our choices. At the same conference in Dar es 
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Salaam at which Ajayi made his appeal to study the continuities of Afri¬ 
can institutions under colonialism, Ivan Hrbek gave an unfortunately 
neglected paper entitled “Towards a periodisation of African history.” 63 

Hrbek attacked the relevance of conventional Europo-centric peri¬ 
odizations of Africa, including those of Marxist dogmatists like Endre 
Sik. 64 He suggested various landmarks or watersheds, working back¬ 
wards. The most recent was that of the 1960s—the achievement of inde¬ 
pendence by many states. The second however was not 1884-1885 but 
rather the moment of “integration of African societies into the sphere of 
world economy and later world politics.” 65 He dated this, with some res¬ 
ervations, as the first decade of the twentieth century. Farther back, he 
hesitated to give a continent-wide date. Although he would have liked to 
distinguish what he called “contact zones” and “isolated zones” at that 
point in time, he pointed out that during the period 1805-1820 there 
were a large number of major happenings in both zones. He listed the 
jihad of Osman dan Fodio; the rise of the Zulu under Chaka; the eclipse 
of Bunyoro and the rise of Buganda; the foundation of modern Egypt 
under Muhammed Ali; the unification of the Imerina on Madagascar un¬ 
der Radama I; the rise of Omani hegemony on the East African coast un¬ 
der Sayyid Said. According to Hrbek what makes these six instances 
parallel is that they all “pointed in one direction: the growth of a unified 
and highly centralized state with an absolute monarch unrestricted in his 
power by any freely elected council.” 66 This was also the moment of the 
abolition of the slave trade, and although Hrbek dismissed any connec¬ 
tion, I am not so sure that he was correct in doing so. 

Going further back, Hrbek indicated some skepticism about the con¬ 
ventional belief that the fifteenth or sixteenth century marked a turning 
point. 

[SJometimes exaggerated assertions as to the far-reaching consequences of 
the slave trade are pronounced. In fact the coming of the Europeans and the 
start of the slave-trade were a direct influence only in coastal regions and 
their immediate hinterlands ... In the “isolated” zones African societies 
continued their independent development without any extracontinental 
influence. . . . B7 

Finally, Hrbek argued a still earlier turning point somewhere be¬ 
tween the first and fif th centuries A.D. 
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. . . when iron working was already known in large parts of Africa and when 

the introduction of new food-plants [from South-East Asia] enabled the Bantu 

and also the West African ethnic groups to occupy the forested areas . . . 6S 

I outline Hrbek's dates not to defend them but to indicate how differ¬ 
ent they are from more conventional dating, as suggested not only by 
many standard texts but by such a critic of these texts as Rodney: that is, 
pre-1500,1500-1885,1885-1960. 

A second analyst who came up with dates with some similarities to 
those of Hrbek is Samir Amin who suggested the following: a pre¬ 
mercantilist period going back into history and going up to 1600; a mer¬ 
cantilist period going from 1600-1800; completed integration into the 
capitalist system (the nineteenth century to the present). 69 

But, you will say, is it so important whether we date a shift at 1500 or 
1600, at 1885 or the first decade of the twentieth century? Do we have 
any tools of historical measurement that are so fine? And what practical 
consequence can such a seemingly esoteric debate have? The answer is 
of course that our measures are gross and we should not pretend other¬ 
wise. But the debate is not esoteric because behind it lies the issue not of 
the years, but of the conceptual apparatus we have used to come up with 
one set of dates or another. And this is not merely important: it is all¬ 
determining. 

To make sense of African history, we must have a theory of human 
society. If we go back to the year 1000 or thereabouts, our knowledge of 
what was going on in Africa is far more sparse than any of us would like. 
We know there were great migrations. We know that in various places 
there were state-apparatuses. We know that in some places there was 
long-distance trade. But we do not know too much—in part because we 
have not really looked for the answers—about the geographical bounds 
of the various divisions of labor in Africa. No doubt there were many 
mini-systems, largely or entirely self-sufficient. But how many worlds 
were there—that is, arenas in which there were systematic sustained ex¬ 
changes of essential goods? And even more difficult, how many of these 
took the form of a world-empire—that is, a single division oflaborwitha 
single overall political structure; and how many took the form of a world- 
economy— that is, a single division of labor with multiple political sys¬ 
tems? We know that historically the first world-economy to overcome 
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the basic instability of this systemic form and therefore survive over a 
long period of time is the capitalist world-economy which originated as 
a European world economy in the sixteenth century. But we also know 
that the course of human history has seen the passing existence of 
many world-economies, some of which disintegrated and others of 
which became transformed into world-empires. 

T ake for example Mali. At its height was it a world-empire orpartofa 
larger world-economy that included parts of the Maghreb as well as areas 
in the forest zone to the south, within which the state of Mali was only 
one of many political systems? I suspect the latter is true for at least part 
of the time, but the hard research remains to be done. Instead of writing 
epicycles around an evolutionary theory of a “feudal” stage of social de¬ 
velopment by talking first of an “Asiatic mode of production” and then of 
an “African mode of production,” don’t we have to undertake a funda¬ 
mental reassessment of all the varieties of redistributive modes of pro¬ 
duction, all of which seem to require some kind of political channel of 
redistribution and all of which seem to inhibit progress in technological 
productivity because of the absence of a market towards which produc¬ 
tion is oriented? 

What we learn about Mali may enable us to explain intelligently for 
the first time Carolingian Europe. I am not calling for a systematic com¬ 
parison. We are not yet at the stage. For we do not even yet have a sys¬ 
tematic categorization of the parameters of each, using terms that are at 
least translatable one to the other. For almost all our work has started 
from political definitions of space-scope which has prevented us from 
systematically analyzing social systems—divisions of labor (that is, eco¬ 
nomic entities)—which may or may not have a single political frame¬ 
work. 

If now we turn to a slightly later point in time, something did change 
in the sixteenth century—not in Africa, but in the world. In the sixteenth 
century there emerged a European world-economy centered on a com¬ 
bination of Atlantic and Baltic trade which included geographically 
within its division of labor an area including northwestern Europe, the 
Christian Mediterranean, northeastern Europe (but not Russia) and 
Hispanic America. The mode of production was capitalist. Though the 
genesis of this structure can be dated about 1450, it is only with the 
Treaty of Cateau Cambresis in 1559 that the possibility that this world- 
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economy would go the way of all previous ones— transformation into a 
world-empire or disintegration was definitely eliminated. And thus it 
was at this point that the capitalist mode of production (which can exist 
only within that structure known as a world-economy) could be said to 
have become the mode of production of this system, therefore deter¬ 
mining the social relations of all sectors of this world-economy. 

Why such a capitalist world-economy should have arisen in Europe 
and not elsewhere (say, China) is an interesting question. Why it should 
have arisen at this point of historical time is too. I have tried to speak to 
these questions elsewhere and it is not to the point of this discussion to 
dwell on them. We must look rather to the consequences. 70 

A capitalist world-economy is based on a division of labor between its 
core, its semiperiphery, and its periphery in such a way that there is un¬ 
equal exchange between the sectors but dependence of all the sectors, 
both economically and politically, on the continuance of this unequal ex¬ 
change. One of the many consequences of this system is found in state- 
structure, the peripheral states being weakened and the core states 
strengthened by the ongoing process of exchange. A second of the con¬ 
sequences is that each sector develops different modes oflabor control, 
consonant with the principle that highest relative wages are paid in the 
core sectors and lowest relative wages in the periphery. This is why at 
this moment in time there emerged in eastern Europe the so-called (and 
misnamed) “second serfdom” and the encomienda system in Hispanic 
America. Both are forms of coerced cash-crop labor on estates produc¬ 
ing for a capitalist world-market. 71 

In addition, in the Americas plantation slavery was developed. Plan¬ 
tation slavery is a form of capitalist wage-labor (labor offered for sale as a 
commodity on a market) in which the state intervenes to guarantee a low 
current wage (the cost of subsistence). However there is an additional 
cost; that of the purchase of the slave. If the slave is “produced” within 
the world-economy, his real cost is not merely the sales price but the op¬ 
portunity cost (of failing to use his labor under other wage conditions at 
presumably a higher level of productivity). As Marc Bloch suggested a 
long time ago, under these conditions slaves are too expensive 72 —that 
is, they do not produce enough surplus to compensate for their real cost. 

The only way to render plantation slavery economically feasible in a 
capitalist system is to eliminate the opportunity cost, which means that 
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the slaves must be recruited outside the world-economy. In that case, the 
opportunity cost is borne by some other system and is a matter of indif¬ 
ference to the purchasers. This would change of course if one totally ex¬ 
hausted the supplier and there were no replacement on similar terms. 
But historically this had not yet occurred at the moment the slave-trade 
ended. 

Trade with an external arena of a world-economy is fundamentally 
different from trade within the world-economy between the core and pe¬ 
ripheral sectors. W e can see this if we compare trade in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury between western Europe and Poland on the one hand and between 
western Europe and Russia on the other, or during the same period of 
time trade between Spain and Hispanic America on the one hand and 
Portugal and the Indian Ocean area on the other. 73 

There are three visible differences. First, trade within the world- 
economy is trade in essentials, without which the world-economy could 
not continue to survive. It involves a significant transfer of surplus, given 
that a world-economy is based on a capitalist mode of production. It is 
trade that responds to the world-market of the world-economy. Trade of 
two world-systems, each external to the other, involves what was called 
in the sixteenth century the “rich trades.” In more precise terms, we can 
say such trade involves the exchange of products that both sellers define 
as of very low value but that both buyers define as of high value. This is 
not capitalist exchange, and is in fact dispensable exchange. There is 
profit to be made by long-distance traders but this is precisely the kind of 
profit made by such traders over thousands of years of such trade—a 
profit based on high price discrepancies due to rarity of the product at 
the place of consumption and oversupply of the product at the place of 
production. 

Second, trade within a capitalist world-economy weakens the state- 
structure of a peripheral country involved in it. The steady decline of the 
power of the Polish king from about 1500 to 1800 is a clear case in point. 
Trade in external arenas does not weaken and probably strengthens the 
state-structures of the trading partners. One can point to the increase of 
the strength of sultans in Malaysia at this same period. 

Third, trade within a capitalist world-economy weakens the role of 
the indigenous commercial bourgeoisie in the periphery. Trade with an 
external arena strengthens the role of the indigenous bourgeoisie. 
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Thus far, as you will see, I have assiduously avoided discussing where 
European trade with West Africa in what Amin called the mercantilist 
period (1600-1800) fits into this picture. The reason is that the answer is 
not as clear-cut as we would like it. It is evident that this trade between 
Europe and West Africa meets the description of trade in the external 
arena on the last two grounds. It strengthens various state-structures in 
West Africa, and it strengthened the role of the indigenous commercial 
bourgeoisie. But can it be said to have been luxury trade, and even more 
can it be said to have been trade that did not involve a substantial transfer 
of surplus? 

One piece of evidence that it could be so described is deductive in 
nature. Were it not so, were West Africa part of the periphery of the Eu¬ 
ropean world-economy, then the cost of slaves in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere would have had to bear the opportunity cost of theirphysical loss 
to West Africa, and that, presumably, would have made them too expen¬ 
sive in the economics of the total economy to be used. And used they 
were, extensively, as we know. The loss of course to West Africa was 
very real. 74 

But this could be taken to be circular reasoning. Let me therefore 
speak directly to the two descriptive features: was the slave-trade of items 
each seller valued low? And was there no significant transfer of surplus? 

The answer is, I believe, that the situation evolved. Victorino Ma- 
gathaes Godinho gave some detailed accounts of the nature of the trade 
between Portuguese and Africans at a whole series of points along the 
West African coast down to Angola in the sixteenth century. It seems 
clear that the main items traded at that time for slaves were brass and 
copper bracelets (‘manillas’), various size trays, barrels of conches, ker¬ 
chiefs, skullcaps, and some uncut cloth. 75 I do not believe it would be 
inaccurate to say that this was an exchange of items each seller valued 
low for what they each valued high. Nor do I think it inaccurate to say 
that at this point a cessation for any reason would not have upset the re¬ 
spective economies fundamentally, and consequently would have had 
few implications for the social organization of the respective social sys¬ 
tems despite the fact that for Europeans the trade was most profitable, 76 
as long distance trade usually is. 

This seems to be less the case as we go forward in time. But how 
much less? Christopher Fyfe’s textbook account seems ambivalent. On 
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the one hand he noted that as of the seventeenth century, firearms be¬ 
came a major import. And firearms might be said to be an essential prod¬ 
uct. Indeed, he said that by the end of the eighteenth century, “there 
were factories in England [in Birmingham] turning out special arms for 
the African trade . . .” 77 And thus he implied that such trade was a 
regular part of the European division of labor. On the other hand, he 
called the remaining imports (other than firearms) “luxuries rather than 
necessities; they merely supplemented local manufactures with imports 
of superior quality.” 78 Still, he observed further: “As manufactured 
goods were imported increasingly, local industry needed to suffer” 79 —a 
feature we would associate with a process ofperipheralization. We thus 
have an ambiguous set of characteristics describing this trade. Fyfe’s 
own summary points to the argument of evolution over time: 

So, though foreign imports tended to be luxury goods, and the country still 
remained self-supporting in essentials, as the demands for imports grew 
steadily, the area was increasingly tied to the economies of countries over¬ 
seas . 80 

I believe some of this ambiguity dissipates if one goes carefully 
through Rodney’s detailed analysis of “The Nature of Afro-European 
Commerce.” 8 ' Rodney divided European exports with West Africa into 
five categories: metal, cloth, alcoholic beverages, weapons, and “a mis¬ 
cellany of baubles, bangles, and beads.” 82 

Of the last category, he said: “For both Europeans and Africans, the 
numerous items of trumpery were placed at the bottom of the scale of 
values.” 83 This would indicate that the trade was not then trade in items 
disparately valued. He cited Purchas his Pilrimes as saying that such 
items could buy nothing but food-stuff. There are two things to say 
about this analysis. First, it is contradicted by the evidence of Godinho 
which I cited just above. Second, even insofar as trumpery were traded 
for foodstuffs only, Europeans thought they were getting a wild bargain. 
Rodney himself cited John Ogilby’s statement in his 1670 work that the 
Africans “do not set a high rate upon the best of their commodi¬ 
ties.” 84 —in which case the Europeans were buying items they valued 
high but the seller valued low. 

On firearms, the one item that might be deemed “essential” trade, 
Rodney cautioned against giving them too much significance. First of all, 
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he noted that it was a phenomenon that particularly grew in importance 
in “the later part of the eighteenth century.” 85 Second, he suggested that 
the import of firearms had marginal social consequences: 

It would be attractive to set this category of goods apart as the main stimulus to 
slaving, on the grounds that guns were used to capture slaves to buy more guns 
to capture more slaves. If they added a new dimension to military techniques, 
then they would also have been decisive in relations among the Africans them¬ 
selves, but in reality their importance was narrowly circumscribed in the pe¬ 
riod under discussion. European firearms made an impact at a very late date, 
the first period of Hispano-Portuguese slave trading, for example, had little or 
nothing to do with the import of firearms. Furthermore, while it is true that 
coastal residents had by the end of the eighteenth century re-armed themselves 
with European weapons, the same did not apply to the inhabitants of the inte¬ 
rior: and nevertheless it was the Mande-Fula combination in the hinterland 
which extended domination over coastal tribes, demonstrating clearly that Eu¬ 
ropean firearms did not automatically influence the African balance of power . 86 

Rodney was similarly skeptical about the importance of alcoholic 
beverages. He then reminded us that ordinarily Europeans were re¬ 
quired to offer assortments of items for sale, and that European traders 
often practiced “rooming” — that is, replacement of more expensive 
items by cheaper ones. 

“Rooming” was possible “because the Africans themselves were nei¬ 
ther knowledgeable about the price of each European product nor con¬ 
cerned about that factor,” 87 which is another way of saying that the price 
of the exchange was not determined by the world-market. Rodney used 
as part of his explanation of how this could be so Polonyi’s argument 
that while the Europeans were working within the framework of a capi¬ 
talist conception of the economic process, the Africans were operating 
on a system of “gainless barter.” Rodney observed: 

In Polanyi’s opinion ... it was the European system which adjusted to the 
African. Evidence taken from Upper Guinea helps to substantiate as well as to 
modify this interpretation . 88 

The modifications Rodney seemed to suggest were that adjustment 
was in fact “mutual;” that “historically, the initiative came from Eu¬ 
rope;” and that over time “African society became geared to serve the 
capitalist system.” 89 

Where are we then? I would summarize the situation as follows. From 
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1450 to circa 1750, West Africa was in the external arena of the European 
world-economy and not part of its periphery; that up to 1750 the bulk of 
the trade could be considered as “rich trades;” and thus that up to that 
point the two social systems were separate. 

However, 1750-1760 or thereabouts marked a major turning point in 
the European world-economy. It marked the end of the century-long de¬ 
pression which had so exacerbated the mercantilist conflicts between the 
Netherlands, England, and France. It marked the inception of England’s 
“industrial revolution” which would have contradictory impacts on 
West Africa. 

In the first place, the industrial revolution expanded enormously the 
demand for sugar and cotton production in the Western Hemisphere, 
which in turn expanded the demand for slaves. This accelerated demand 
had to be paid for at a higher price, including the sale of firearms. This in 
turn led to an atmosphere propitious to the creation of large state- 
structures —in West Africa, and elsewhere in Africa and the world exter¬ 
nal to the European world-economy. Thus we see the great spurt that 
Hrbek observed in Africa in state-building from 1805-1820. 

Meanwhile in Europe, England finally definitely eliminated France as 
a rival for economic hegemony in the Napoleonic Wars—the culmina¬ 
tion of two centuries of relative French decline. This then opened the 
European world-economy as of 1815 to global expansion, for the new 
scale of European production required a world-wide market of pur¬ 
chase and sale. It was at this point in time that Africa, the Middle East, 
Asia, and Oceania began to be systemically incorporated into the new 
single global capitalist system, in almost all cases as part of the periphery. 

Once West Africa was part of the periphery and not the external 
arena, however, slavery was too costly. For slave-trading meant paying 
an ever higher purchase cost plus now a real diminution in the system’s 
economic productivity (by removal of manpower from a region). Of all 
countries, Britain had the most to gain from a proper functioning of the 
capitalist world-economy, so it took the lead in abolishing the slave-trade 
and substituting “legitimate trade”—that is, encouraging the produc¬ 
tion by Africans of cash-crops (for example, palm oil) for the world mar¬ 
ket. 

But once incorporated into the periphery, the African state-structures 
became a threat to the easy flow of unequal exchange. As long as England 
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had world hegemony, it seemed less costly to keep them in check and/or 
deal with them than to conquer them. However, Britain’s hegemony 
came to be threatened in the world capitalist system— a phenomenon we 
can date as beginning approximately in 1873, the moment when the con¬ 
straints of world-wide effective demand created a system-wide depres¬ 
sion which in many ways lasted into the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Among other consequences, this threat to hegemony took the 
neo-mercantilist form of “preemptive” colonization 90 —to wit, the 
scramble for Africa, which had the additional advantage of eliminating all 
strong state-structures in the African periphery. 

We are arguing, then, that as of 1750 began a process of steady incor¬ 
poration of Africa into the capitalist world-economy whose first stage 
was that of informal empire and whose second stage was that of colonial 
rule. We must now turn to stage three—decolonization, which can be 
seen as the completion of this historic process. 

As long as the demands made on Africa by the other parts of the 
world-economy were limited—Africa as producer or Africa as con¬ 
sumer—a colonial system was adequate to the political overseeing of 
these demands. A small investment in bureaucratic superstructure (in¬ 
cluding armies) was sufficient to ensure that the most lucrative mines 
were mined, and that enough cash-crop production was arranged to bear 
the administrative overhead of colonialism. It was not entire fiction 
(though it was stated in pious self-exculpating terminology) that colonies 
were not necessarily profitable exercises, and that a major problem was 
to make sure that they were “self-financing” and not a drain on the met¬ 
ropolitan treasury. 

That is to say, they may not have been profitable—or at least very 
profitable—from the perspective of the metropolitan country as an en¬ 
tity. Colonies of course could be very profitable to individual entrepre¬ 
neurs or firms, including and even especially to the white settlers. But to 
make them really profitable, money had to be invested that would have 
the effect of greatly expanding the rate of productivity and the size of the 
salaried work-force (the latter being crucial in their capacity as consum¬ 
ers). 

For increased investment to result in higher productivity and suffi¬ 
cient distribution to create a minimal local market, indirect rule was the 
most efficient mode. For only Africans could easily get Africans truly to 
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increase their productivity, and for that these new managers would have 
to be rewarded. Furthermore, the rewards themselves had the effect of 
creating the new local markets. And thus by the simple principle that 
higher quantity at lower rates of profi t can equal greater overall profit, 
the economic expansion of the post-Second World War period in Africa 
has magnified the economic transfer of surplus from the African periph¬ 
ery to the center far beyond anything that occurred in colonial rule. 

To be sure, the fact that first the United States, then West Germany, 
and latterly the Soviet Union wanted access to these peripheral areas was 
a consideration that speeded up decolonization—but I now believe this 
factor was less important than I and many others previously thought. 
Even without that pressure, decolonization made sense, for the indepen¬ 
dent governments of Africa are far more efficacious “indirect rulers” than 
the obas and mwamis of the colonial era. 

And the process towards industrialization in Africa, far from counter¬ 
ing this trend, has been part of the same picture. I agree entirely with 
Samir Amin’s summary of this situation: 

With industrialization it is the internal market which begins to provide the pri¬ 
mary impetus for growth, even though this market is a distorted one. However 
in this . . . phase the export trade retains its earlier structure (export of pri¬ 
mary goods). It is on the import side that a structural modification is notice¬ 
able. Imported industrial goods and food products replace manufactured 
consumption goods (the appearance of food imports in countries which are 
still primarily agricultural reflects the distortion in the allocation of 
resources). . . . From this moment on, the aggravation of the contradic¬ 
tions inherent in [this phase is] characterized by a new, but still unequal, inter¬ 
national division of labor in which the periphery becomes the exporter of 
“classical” industrial products (thereby leaving to the center the benefits of 
specialization within the more modern industries), and the importer of food 
surpluses from advanced-capitalist agriculture. The establishment of runaway 
industries in the Far East is indicative of this new tendency of the system. It is 
by no means impossible that Africa will rapidly begin taking part in this new 
international division oflabor. . . 

With this in mind, one can be somewhat pessimistic about the ability 
of a so-called radical African regime to buck the system, as I have been in 
one recent paper. 92 One can be stern about the validity of any of these 
regimes calling itself a socialist regime, as I have been in another. 93 I 
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would not want anyone to conclude therefore that I think that Africans 
or the rest of us are helpless before a juggernaut of economic givens. 

For by processes that have often been elucidated, economic givens 
make possible certain political thrusts. And seen as political thrusts, 
many efforts can be justified even if they fall far short of their ostensible 
objectives. For example, Amin concluded his analysis by an unusual de¬ 
fense of ujamaa. He did not say it would transform either Tanzania or 
the African continent. He argued rather that there was a de facto conver¬ 
gence of interests in contemporary Africa between the “marginalized 
masses, the urban proletariat, and impoverished and half-proletarianized 
poor peasantry.” The key political problem for those who seek change is 
to maintain this alliance. He deduced consequently: 

[Any] development of production based on profit [that is, individual profit— 
I.W.] (particularly agrarian capitalism) which puts this alliance into question 
will prove negative in the long run, even if in the short run it facilitates the rapid 
growth of production .* 4 

Any further discussion of the linkage not only between a policy of 
ujamaa but between the future role of the national liberation movements 
in southern Africa and the modes of world political confrontation within 
the framework of the capitalist world-economy would be long to de¬ 
velop, and I shall not do it here. 

Let me return instead to the fundamental thrust of our argument. Af¬ 
rica is today part of a single world-system, the capitalist world-system, 
and its present structures and processes cannot be understood unless 
they are situated within the social framework that is governing them. 
Furthermore, this capitalist world-system has not emerged full bloom 
out of nowhere but rather has been the framework of African life—albeit 
in a perhaps thinner way than today—for about two centuries. Prior to 
that, African world-systems were non-capitalist systems. They related as 
external arenas to specific other world-systems, including in one case the 
European capitalist world-economy. 

To understand this earlier period is in many ways far more difficult 
than to understand the present, or we shall have to sharpen our under¬ 
standing of social systems to do it. We shall have to rework our knowl¬ 
edge of world historical data (as well as expand it) in order to analyze 
coherently how pre-capitalist economies functioned, which will — I 
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believe—open many doors for us. Africans have proudly asserted in re¬ 
cent years that they have as much to offer as anyone in the rendez-vous de 
donner et de recevoir of world cultures. Equally, we as Africanists—and 
Africans first among the Africanists—must be ready to participate in the 
rendez-vous de donner et de recevoir of collective knowledge about a social 
world whose coherence and cohesion is ever more evident as the praxis 
of world transformation forces us to see it, to face up to it, and to make 
our moral choices within it. 
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5—The Rise and Future Demise 
of the World Capitalist System: 
Concepts for Comparative Analysis 


This article, which was writtenini972andappearedini974atthe same 
time as Volume I of The Modern World-System , is my first attempt to 
explain what I meant by a “unit of analysis,” and thereby both to lay out 
the main theoretical premises of world-systems analysis and to indicate 
the intellectual views that I wished to contest. It has become the “clas¬ 
sic” essay in the sense that it has been the most widely reproduced and 
widely cited of all my articles, and is often the only piece some students 
have read of me. 

T he growth within the capitalist world-economy of the industrial 
sector of production, the so-called “industrial revolution,” was 
accompanied by a very strong current of thought which defined 
this change as both a process of organic development and of progress. 
There were those who considered these economic developments and the 
concomitant changes in social organization to be some penultimate stage 
of world development whose final working-out was but a matter of time. 
These included such diverse thinkers as Saint-Simon, Comte, Hegel, 
Weber, Durkheim. And then there were the critics, most notably Marx, ^ 
who argued, if you will, that the nineteenth-century present was only an ] 
antepenultimate stage of development, that the capitalist world was to V' 
know a cataclysmic political revolution which would then lead in the full- \ 
ness of time to a final societal form, in this case the classless society. J 
One of the great strengths of Marxism was that, being an oppositional 
and hence critical doctrine, it called attention not merely to the contra¬ 
dictions of the system but to those of its ideologists, by appealing to the 
empirical evidence of historical reality which unmasked the irrelevancy ? 
of the models proposed for the explanation of the social world. The 
Marxist critics saw in abstracted models concrete rationalization, and 
they argued their case fundamentally by pointing to the failure of their 
opponents to analyze the social whole. As Lukacs put it, “it is not the 


7i 
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primacy of economic motives in historical explanation that constitutes 
the decisive difference between Marxism and bourgeois thought, but the 
point of view of totality.” 1 

I~ In the mid-twentieth century, the dominant theory of development in 
the core countries of the capitalist world-economy has added little to the 
theorizing of the nineteenth-century progenitors of this mode of analysis, 
except to quantify the models and to abstract them still further, by add¬ 
ing epicyclical codas to the models in order to account for ever further 
deviations from empirical expectations. 

What is wrong with such models has been shown many times over, 
and from many standpoints. I cite only one critic, a non-Marxist, Robert 
Nisbet, whose very cogent reflections on what he calls the “ West ern 
theory of development” concludes with this summary: 

</ [We] turn to history and only to history if what we are seeking are the actual 
? causes, sourcesf and conditions of overt changes of patterns and structures in 
society. Conventional wisdom to the contrary in modern social theory, we 
shall not find the explanation of change in those studies which are abstracted 
from history; whether these be studies of small groups in the social laboratory, 
group dynamics generally, staged experiments in social interaction, or math¬ 
ematical analyses of so-called social systems. Nor will we find the sources of 
change in contemporary revivals of the comparative method with its ascending 
staircase of cultural similarities and differences plucked from all space and 
time . 8 

Shall we then turn to the critical schools, in particular Marxism, to 
give us a better account of social reality? In principle yes; in practice 
there are many different, of ten contradictory, versions extant of “Marx¬ 
ism.” But what is more fundamental is the fact that in many countries 
Marxism is now the official state doctrine. Marxism is no longer exclu¬ 
sively an oppositional doctrine as it was in the nineteenth century. 

<, The social fate of official doctrines is that they suffer a constant social 
[pressure towards dogmatism and apologia, difficult although by no 
[means impossible to counteract, and that they thereby often fall into the 
■ same intellectual dead-end of ahistorical model-building. Here the cri¬ 
tique of Fernand Braudel is most pertinent: 

Marxism is a wholecollection of models. . . . I shall protest . . . , more or 
less, not against the model, but rather against the use to which people have 
thought themselves entitled to put it. The genius of Marx, the secret of his en- 
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during power, lies in his having been the first to construct true social models, n ^ ^ 
starting out from the long term (Ik longue duree). These models have been 
fixed permanently in their simplicity; they have been given the force of law and 
they have been treated as ready-made, automatic explanations, applicable in all 
places to all societies. ... In this way has the creative power of the most 
powerful social analysis of the last century been shackled. It will be able to re¬ 
gain its strength and vitality only in the long term . 3 


Nothing, illustrates the. distortions of ahistorical models of social 
change better than the dilemmas to which the concept of stages gives 
rise. If we are to deal witlrsocial trahsfor'mffioli'sover long historical time 
(Braudel’s “the long term”), and if we are to give an explanation of both 
continuity and transformation, then we must logically divide the long 
term into segments in order to observe the structural changes from time 
A to time B. These segments are, however, not discrete buCeontinuous 1 
in reality; ergo they are “stages” in the “development” of a social struc¬ 
ture, a development which we determine however not apriori but a pos¬ 
teriori. That is, we cannot predict the future concretely, hut we can 
predic t the past. 

The crucial issue when comparing “stages” is to determine the units 
of which the “stages” are synchronic portraits (or “ideal types,” if you 
will). And the fundamental error of ahistorical social science (including : 
ahistorical versions of Marxism) is to reify parts of the totality into such 
units and then to compare these toified structures. 


For example, we may take modes of disposition of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, and term them subsistence-cropping and cash-cropping. We 
may then see these as entities which are “stages” of a development. We 
may talk about decisions of groups of peasants to shift from one to the 
other. We may describe other partial entities, such as states, as having 
within them two separate “economies,” each based on a different mode 
of disposition of agricultural production. If we take each of these succes¬ 
sive steps, all of which are false steps, we will end up with the misleading 
concept of the “dual economy” as have many liberal economists dealing 
with the so-called underdeveloped countries of the world. Still worse, 
we may reify a misreading of British history into a-set of ufliversal 
“stages” as Rostow does. 

Marxist scholars have often fallen into exactly the same trap. If we 
take moies of payment of agricultural labor and contrast a “feudal” 
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mode wherein the laborer is permitted to retain for subsistence a part of 
his agricultural production with a “capita ist” mode wherein the same 
laborer turns over the totality of his production to the landowner, re¬ 
ceiving part of it back in the form of wages, we may then see these two 
modes as “stages” of a development. We may talk of the interests of 
“feudal” landowners in preventing the conversion of their mode of pay¬ 
ment to a system of wages. We may then explain the fact that in the 
twentieth century a partial entity, say a state in Latin America, has not 
yet industrialized as the consequence of its being dominated by such 
(landlords. If we take each of these successive steps, all of which are 
false steps, we will end up with the misleading concept of a “state 
dominated by feudal elements,” as though such a thing could possibly 
fexist.in- a-capitalisljvorldr.e.CQ|i,Qrny. But, as Andre Gunder Frank has 
"clearly spelled out, such a myth dominated for a long time “traditional 
Marxist” thought in Latin America. 4 
[ Not only does the misidentification of the entities to be compared 
" | lead us into false concepts, but it creates a non-problem: can stages be 
t skipped? This question is only logically meaningful if we have “stages” 
that “co-exist” within a single empirical framework. If within a capitalis t 
j world-economy, we define one state as. feudal, a second as capitalist and 
: a third as socialist, then and only then can we pose the question: can a 
*' country “skip” from the feudal stage to the socialist stage of national de¬ 
velopment without “passing through capitalism”? 

But if there is no such thing as “national development” (if by that we 
mean a natural history), and if the proper entity of corn pari son is the 
' world-system, then the problem.of stage-skipping is nonsense. If astage 
,J qan be skipped, it isn’t a stage. And we know this a posteriori 

\ If we are to talk of stages, then—and we should talk pf stages^—it must 
be stages of social systems, that is, of totalities. And the only totalities 


that exist or have historically existed are mini-systems and world- 
systems, and in the nineteenth and pyejrtieth. centuries there has-been 
only one wqrld-system.in ..existence, the..capitalist.wo_rld- econom y. 

We take the defining characteristic of a social system to be the exist¬ 
ence within it of a division of labor, such that the various sectors or areas 
are dependent upon economic exchange with others for the smooth and 
continuous provisioning of the needs of the area. Such economic ex- 
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ex¬ 


change can clearly exist without a common political structure and even 
more obviously without sharing the same culture. 

A mini-system is an eriti(y;,that has within it a complete division of ... 
labor, and a single cultural framework. Such systems are found only in 
very simple agricultural or hunting and gathering societies. Such mini¬ 
systems no longer exist in the world. Furthermore, there were fewer in 
the past than is often asserted, since any such system that became tied to 
an empire by the payment of tribute as “protection costs” 5 ceased by that 
fact to be a “system,” no longer having a self-contained division of labor.; 
For such an area, the payment of tribute marked a shift, in Polanyi’s lan¬ 
guage, from being a reciprocal economy to participating in a larger redis¬ 
tributive economy. 

Leaving aside J.he now defunct mini-systems, the only kind of social j 
system is a world-system, which we define quite simply as a unit with a ji, 
S ingle dmsioff gnaEoraii d multiple cultural systems. It follows logically j r \ 
t hat there can. However," Be two varieties of such world-systems, one j 
with a common political system and one without. .We shall designate / 
these respectively a s world-empires and world-economies. 

It turns out empirically that world-economies have, historically been 
unstable^stmefures leading either towards disintegration or conquest by j 
one group and hence transformation into a. world-empire. Examples ofj 
such world-empires emerging from world-economies are the so-called 


great civilizations of pre-modern times, such as China, Egypt, Rome 
(each at appropriate periods of its history). On the other hand, the so-"} 
called nineteenth-century empires, such as Great Britain or France, were j sy 
not world-empires at all, but nation-states with colonial appendages op- j 
erating within the framework of a world-economy. 

World-empires were basically redistributive in economic form. No 
doubt they bred dusters of merchants wlio engaged in economic ex¬ 
change (primarily long-distance trade), but such clusters, however large, 
were a minor part of the total economy and not fundamentally determi-1 
native of its fate. Such long-distance trade tended to be, as Polanyi ar- j 
gues, “administered trade” and not market trade, utilizing “ports of 
trade.” 

It was only with the emergence of the modern world-economy in j 
sixteenth-centurv-K urone that we saw the full development and eco- 
nofnic predominance of market trade. This was the system called capi- ^ 




.1 talism. Capitalisnv'and a (world-economy (that , is, a single^divisignof 
' 1 labor but multiple polities and cultures) are obverse sides of the same 
coin. Due does not cause the other. We are merely defining the same in- 


t; divisible phenomenon by different characteristics. 

How and why it came about that this particular European world- 
economy of the sixteenth century did not become transformed into a re¬ 
distributive world-empire but developed definitively as a capitalist 
world-economy I have explained elsewhere. 7 The genesis of this world- 
historical turning-point is marginal to the issues under discussion in this 
paper, which is rather what conceptual apparatus one brings to bear on 
the analysis of developments within the framework of precisely such a 
capitalist world-economy. 

Let us therefore turn to the capitalist world-economy. We shall seek 
to deal with two pseudo-problems, created by the trap of not analyzing 
totalities: the so-called persistence of feudal forms, and the so-called cre¬ 
ation of socialist systems. In doing this, we shall offer an alternative 
model with which to engage in comparative analysis, one rooted in the 
historically specific totality which is the world capitalist economy. We 
hope to demonstrate thereby that to be historically specific is not to fail 
to be analytically universal. On the contrary, the only road to nomothetic 
propositions is through the historically concrete, just as in cosmology 
the only road to a theory of the laws governing the universe is through 
the concrete analysis of the historical evolution of this same universe. 8 

On the “feudalism” debate, we take as a starting-point Frank’s con¬ 
cept of “the development of underdevelopment,” that is, the view that 
the economic structures of contemporary underdeveloped countries is 
not the form which a “traditional” society takes upon contact with “de¬ 
veloped” societies, not an earlier stage in the “transition” to industrial- 
i ization. It is, rather, the result of being involved in this world-economy as 
, 11 a peripheral, raw material producing area, or as Frank puts it for Chile, 
f"‘ |i “underdevelopment ... is the necessary product of four centuries of 
_ T capitalism itself.” 9 

This formulation runs counter to a large body of writing concerning 
the underdeveloped countries that was produced in the period 1950-70, 
a literature which sought the factors that explained “development” 
within non-systems such as “states” or “cultures” and, once having pre- 
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sumably discovered these factors, urged their reproduction in underde¬ 
veloped areas as the road to salvation. 10 

Frank’s theory also runs counter, as we have already noted, to the re¬ 
ceived orthodox version of Marxism that had long dominated Marxist 
parties and intellectual circles, for example in Latin America. This older 
“Marxist” view of Latin America as a set of feudal societies in a more or 
less pre-bourgeois stage of development has fallen before the critiques of 
Frank and many others as well as before the political reality symbolized 
by the Cuban revolution and all its many consequences. Recent analysis 
in Latin America has centered instead around the concept of “depen¬ 
dence.” 11 

However, recently Er nesto Laclau has made an attack on Frank 
which, while accepting the critique of dualist doctrines, refuses to accept 
the categorization of Latin American states as capitalist. Instead Laclau 
asserts that “the world capitalist system . . . includes, at the level of its 
definition , various modes of production.” He accuses Frank of confusing 
the two concepts of the “capitalist mode of production!’ and “participa- f 
.tion'in a world capitalist economic system.” 12 J 

. Of course, if it’s a matter of definition, then there can be no argu¬ 
ment. But then the polemic is scarcely useful since it is reduced to a 
question of semantics. Furthermore, Laclau insists that the defi nition is 
not his but that of Marx, which is more debatable. Rosa Luxemburg put 
her finger on a key element in Marx’s ambiguity or inconsistency in this 
particular debate, the ambiguity which enables both Frank and Laclau to 
trace their thoughts to Marx: 

Admittedly, Marx dealt in detail with the process of appropriating non¬ 
capitalist means of production [N.B., Luxemburg is referring to primary 
products produced in peripheral areas under conditions of coerced labor— 

I.W.] as well as with the transformation of the peasants into a capitalist prole¬ 
tariat. Chapter XXIV of Capital, Vol. l, is devoted to describing the origin of 
the Englishproletariat, of the capitalistic agricultural tenant class and of indus¬ 
trial capital, with particular emphasis on the looting of colonial countries by 
European capital. Yet we must bear in mind that all this is treated solely with a 
view to so-called primitive accumulation. For Marx, these processes are inci¬ 
dental, illustrating merely the genesis of capital, its first appearance in the 
world; they are, as it were, travails by which the capitalist mode of production 
emerges from a feudal society. As soon as he comes to analyze the capitalist 
process of production and circulation, he reaffirms the universal and exclusive 
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domination of capitalist production [N.B., that is, production based on wage 
labor—I.W .]? 3 

There is, after all, a substantive issue in this debate. It is in fact the 
same substantive issue that underlay the debate between Maurice Dobb 
and Paul Sweezyin the early 1950s about the “transition from feudalism 
do capitalism” that occurred in early modern Europe. 14 The substantive 
[issue, in my view, concerns the appropriate unit of analysis for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison. Basically, although neither Sweezy nor Frank is 
quite explicit on this point, and though Dobb and Laclau can both point 
to texts of Marx that seem clearly to indicate that they more faithfully 
follow Marx’s argument, I believe both Sweezy and Frank better follow 
the spirit of Marx if not his letter 15 and that, leaving Marx quite out of the 
picture, they bring us nearer to an understanding of what actually hap¬ 
pened and is happening than their opponents. 

What is the picture, both analytical and historical, that Laclau con- 
•' structs? The heart of the problem revolves around the existence of free 
labor as the defining characteristic of a capitalist mode of production: 

The fundamental economic relationship of capitalism is constitutedjjy the^ree 
[italics mine] labourer’s sale of his labour-power, whose necessary precondi¬ 
tion is the loss by the direct producer of ownership of the means of 
production. . . . 

If we now confront Frank’s affirmation that the socio-economic complexes 
of Latin America have been capitalist since'the Conquest Period . . . with 
the currently available empirical evidence, we must conclude that the ‘capital¬ 
ist’ thesis is indefensible. In regions with dense indigenous populations— 
Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, or Guatemala—the direct producers were not despoiled 
of their ownership of the means of production, while extra-economic coercion 
to maximize various systems of labour service . . . was progressively inten¬ 
sified. In the plantations of the West Indies, the economy was based on a mode 
of production constituted by slave labour, while in the mining areas there de¬ 
veloped disguised forms of slavery and other types of forced labour.which bore 
not the slightest rese mblance to the formation of a capitalist proletariat . 16 

There in a nutshell it is. Western Europe, at least England from the late 

seventeenth century on, had primarily landless, wage-earning laborers. 

In Latin America, then and to some extent still now, laborers were not 
\. ... 
'proletarians, but slaves or “serfs.” If proletariat, then capitalism. Of 

[course. To be sure. But is England, or Mexico, or the West Indies a unit 

[of analysis? Does each have a separate “mode of production”^ Or is the 
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unit (for the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries) the European world- 
economy, including England and Mexico, in which case what was the 
“mode of production” of this world-economy? 

Before we argue our response to this question, let us turn to quite 
another debate, one between Mao Tse-Tung and Liu Shao-Chi in the 
1960s concerning whether or not the Chinese People’s Republic was a 
“socialist state.” This is a debate that has a long background in the evolv¬ 
ing thought of Marxist parties. 

Marx, as has been often noted, said virtually nothing about the post- 
revolutionary political process. Engels spoke quite late in his writings of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” It was left to Lenin to elaborate a 
theory about such a “dictatorship,” in his pamphlet State and Revolu¬ 
tion ,, published in the last stages before the Bolshevik takeover of Russia, 
that is, in August-1917. The coming to power of the Bolsheviks led to a 
considerable debate as to the nature of the regime that had been estab¬ 
lished. Eventually a theoretical distinction emerged in Soviet thought 
between “socialism” and “communism” as two stages in historical devel¬ 
opment, one realizable in the present and one only in the future. In 1936 
Stalin proclaimed that the U.S.S.R. had become a socialist (but not yet a 
communist) state. Thus we now had firmly established three stages after 
bourgeois rule: a post-revolutionary government, a socialist state, and 
eventually communism. When, after the Second World War, various re¬ 
gimes dominated by the Communist Party were established in various 
east European states, these regimes were proclaimed to be “peoples’ de¬ 
mocracies,” a new name then given to the post-revolutionary stage one. 
At.later-points, some of these countries, jQi._exampleCzechoslovakia, as¬ 
serted they had passed into stage two, that of becoming a socialist repub¬ 
lic. " '.•• . 

In 1961, the 22nd Congress of the CPSU invented a fourth stage, in 
between the former second and third stages: that of a socialist state 
which had become a “state of the whole people,” a stage it was con¬ 
tended the U.S.S.R. had at that point reached. The programme of the 
Congress asserted that “the state as an organization of the entire people 
will survive until the complete victory of communism.” 17 One of its com¬ 
mentators defines the “intrinsic substance (and) chief distinctive feature” 
of this stage: “The state of the whole people is the fi rst state in the world 
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with no class struggle to contend with and, hence, with no class domina¬ 
tion and no suppression.” 18 

One of the earliest signs of a major disagreement in the 1950s between 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Chinese Communist 
Party was a theoretical debate that revolved around the question of the 
, “gradual transition to Communism.” Basically, the CPSU argued that 
| different socialist states would proceed separately in effectuating such a 
l transition whereas the CCP argued that all socialist states would proceed 
; simultaneously. 

I As we can see, this last form of the deba te about “stages” implicitly 
\ raised the issue of the unit of analysis, for in effect the CCP was arguing 
| that “communism” was a characteristic not of nation-states hut of the 
| world-economy as a whole. This debate was transposed onto the inter- 
1 nal Chinese scene by the ideological debate, now known to have deep 
and long-standing roots, that gave rise eventually to the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution. 

One of the corollaries of these debates about “stages” was whether or 
not the class struggle continued in post-revolutionary states prior to the 
achievement of communism. The 22nd Congress of the CPSU in 1961 
had argued that the U.S.S.R. had become a state without an internal 
class struggle, there were no longer existing antagonistic classes within 
it. Without speaking of the U.S.S.R., Mao Tse-Tung in 1957 had as¬ 
serted of China: 

The class struggle is by no means over. ... It will continue to be long and 
tortuous, and at times will even become very acute. . . . Marxists are still a 
minority among the entire population as well as among the intellectuals. 
Therefore, Marxism must still develop through struggle. . . . Such struggles 
will never end. This is the law of development of truth and, naturally, ofMarx- 
i ism as well . 19 

If such struggles never end, then ma ny of the facil e generalizations about 
“stages” which “socialist” states are presumed to go through are thrown 
into question. 

During the Cultural Revolution, it was asserted that Mao’s report 
“On the Correct Handling of Contradiction Among The People” cited 
above, as well as one other, “entirely repudiated the ‘theory of the dying 
out of the class struggle’ advocated by Liu Shao-Chi. . . .” 20 Specifi- 
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cally, Mao argued that “the elimination of the system of.ownership by 
„ the exploiting classes through socialist transformation is not equal to the 
~ 13 isappearmce .of struggle,in the poIiHcal and ideological spheres T 21 
Indeed, this is the logic of a cultural revolution. Mao is asserting that 
even if there is the achievement of political power (dictatorship of the 
proletariat) and economic transformation (abolition of private ownership 
of the means of production), the revolution is still far from complete. 
Revolution is not an event but a process.- This process Mao calls “social¬ 
ist society”—in my view a somewhat confusing choice of words, but no 
matter—and “socialist society covers a fairly long historical period.” 22 
Furthermore, “there are classes and class struggle throughout the period 
of socialist society.” 23 The Tenth Plenum of the 8th Central Committee 
of the' C C'P,'meeting from September 24 - 7 , 1962, in endorsing Mao’s 
views, omitted the phrase “socialist society” and talked instead of “the 
historical period of proletarian revolution and proletarian dictator¬ 
ship, . . . the historical period of transition from capitalism to com¬ 
munism,” which it said “will last scores of years or even longer” and dur¬ 
ing'which “there is class struggle betweenjhe proletariat and the 
bourgeosie and struggle between the socialist road and the capitalist 
road.” 2 ^ 

' We do not have directly Liu’s counter-arguments. We might however 
take as an expression of the alternative position a recent analysis pub¬ 
lished in the U.S.S.R. on the relationship of the socialist system and 
world development. There it is asserted that at some unspecified point 
after the Second World War, “socialism outgrew the bounds of one 
country and became a world system. . . ,” 25 It is further argued that: 
‘"Capitalism, emerging in the ifiih century, became a world economic 
system only fn the igth century'.Tt took the bourgeois revolutions 300 
years to put an end to the power of the feudal elite. It took socialism 30 or 
4 o years to generate the forces for a new world s stem.” 26 Finally, this 
book speaks of “capitalism’s international division of labor” 27 and “in¬ 
ternational socialist co-operation of labor” 28 as two separate phenom¬ 
ena, drawing from this counterposition the policy conclusion: “Socialist 
unity has suffered a serious setback from the divisive course being pur- 
sued by..the incumbent leadership of the Chinese People’s Republic,” 
and attributes this to “the great-power chauvinism of Mao Tse-Tung 
and his group.” 29 
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Note well the contrast between these two positions. Mao Tse-Tung is 
r arguing for reviewing “socialist society” as process rather than structure. 

* Like Frank and Svveezy,'arid once again implicitly fatheTfhMTxplicltly, 

I he is taking the world-system rather than the nation-state as the unit of 
j analysis. The analysis by U.S.S.R. scholars by contrast specifically ar¬ 
gues the existence of two world-systems with two divisions of labor ex¬ 
isting side by side, although the socialist system is acknowledged to be 
“divided.” If divided politically, is it uniteJ economically? Hardly, one 
would think; in which case what is the substructural base to argue the 
existence of the system? Is it merely a moral imperative? And are then 
the Soviet scholars defending their concepts on the basis of Kantian 
metaphysics? 

Let us see now if we can reinterpret the issues developed in these two 
debates within the framework of a general set of concepts that could be 
used to analyze the functioning of world-systems, and particularly of the 
historically specific capitalist world-economy that has existed for about 
four or fi ve centuries now. 

We must start with how one demonstrates the existence of a single 
division of labor. We can regard a division of labor as a grid which is sub¬ 
stantially interdependent. Economic actors operate on some assumption 
(obviously seldom clear to any individual actor) that the totality of their 
essential needs—of sustenance, protection, and pleasure—will be met 
over a reasonable time-span by a combination of their own productive 
activities and exchange in some form. The smallest grid that would sub¬ 
stantially meet the expectations of the overwhelming majority of actors 
within those boundaries constitutes a single division of labor. 

The reason why a small farming community whose only significant 
link to outsiders is the payment of annual tribute does not constitute 
such a single division of labor is that the assumptions of persons living in 
it concerning the provision of protection involve an “exchange” with 
other parts of the world-empire. 

This concept of a grid of exchange relationships assumes, however, a 
distinction between essential exchanges and what might be called 
“luxury” exchanges. This is to be sure a distinction rooted in the social 
perceptions of the actoTS arid hence in both their social organization and 
their culture. These perceptions can change. But this distinction is cru¬ 
cial if we are not to fall into the trap of identifying every exchange-activity 
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as evidence of the existence of a system. Members of a system (a mini¬ 
system or a world-system) can be linked in limited exchanges with ele- 
ments located outside the system, in the “external arena” of the system. 

The form of such an exchange is very limited. Elements of the two 
systems can engage in an exchange of preciosities. That is, each can ex- ‘ 
port to the other what is in its system socially defined as worth little in 
"Tefurri for the import of what in its svster p ia defined as worth much. Thhy 
is not a mere pedantic defi nitional exercise, as the exchange of preciosi¬ 
ties between world-systems can be extremely important in the historical 
evolution of a given wor d-system. The reason why this is so important is 
that in an exchange of preciosities, the importer is “reaping a windfall” 
and not obtaining a profit. Both exchange-partners can reap windfalls si¬ 
multaneously but only one can obtain maximum profit, since the ex¬ 
change "of surplus-v’ilue within a system is a zero-sum game. - 

We are, as you see, coming to the essential feature of a capitalist > 
C.world-economy, which is production for sale in a market in which the 
object is to realize the maximum profit. In such a system production is 
const antly expanded as long as further production is profitable, and men j 
constantly innovate new ways of producing things that will expand the 11 
profitmargin. The classical economists tried to argue that such produc¬ 
tion for the market was somehow the “natural” state of man. But the 
combined writings of the anthropologists and the Marxists left few in i 
doubt t hat such a mode of production (these days called “capitalism”),,..-" 
was only one of several possible modes. 

Since, however, the inte lectual debate between the liberals and the 
Marxists took place in the era of the industrial revolution, there ba^„ 
tended to be a de facto confusion between industrialism and capitalism.^" 
This left the liberals after 19% in'the dilemma of explaining how a pre-) 
sumably non-capitalist society, the U.S.S.R., had industrialized. Thej 
most sophisticated response has been to conceive of “liberal capitalism” 
and “socialism” as two variants.of an “industrial society,” two variants 
destined to “converge.” This argument has been trenchantly expounded 
by Raymond Aron. 3 ° But the same confusion left the Marxists, including ! 
Marx, with the problem of explaining what was the mode of production j 
that predominated in Europe from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centu- > 
ries, that is before the industrial revolution. Essentially, most Marxists 1 
have ta ked of a “transitional” stage, which is in fact a blurry non-concept 
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with no operational indicators. This dilemma is heightened if the unit of 
analysis used is the state, in which case one has to explain why the tran- 
i sition has occurred at different rates and times in different countries. 31 
I Marx himself handled this by drawing a distinction between “mer- 
1 chant capitalism” and “industrial capitalism.” This I believe is unfortu¬ 
nate terminology, since it leads to such conclusions as that of Maurice 
Dobb who says of this “transitional” period: 

But why speak of this as a stage of capitalism at all? The workers were generally 
not proletarianized: that is, they were not separated from the instruments of 
production, nor even in many cases from occupation of a plot of land. Produc¬ 
tion was scattered and decentralized and not concentrated. The capitalist was 
still predominantly a merchant who did not control production directly and 
did not impose his own discipline upon the work of artisan-craftsmen, who 
both laboured as individual (or family) units and retained a considerable mea¬ 
sure of independence (if a dwindling one ). 32 

One might well say: why indeed? Especially if one remembers how 
much emphasis Dobb places a few pages earlier on capitalism as a mode 
of production — how then can the capitalist be primarily a mer¬ 
chant?— on the concentration of such ownership in the hands of a few, 
and on the fact that capitalism is not synonymous with private owner¬ 
ship, capitalism being different from a system in which the owners are 
“small peasant producers or artisan-producers.” Dobb argues that a de¬ 
fining feature of private ownership under capitalism is that some are 
“obliged to [work for those that own] since [they own] nothing and 
[have] no access to means of production [and hence] have no other 
means of livelihood.” 33 Given this contradiction, the answer Dobb gives 
to his own question is in my view very weak: “While it is true that at this 
date the situation was transitional, and capital-to-wage-labour relations 
were still immaturely developed, the latter were already beginning to as¬ 
sume their characteristic features.” 34 
j f If capitalism is a mode of production, production for profit in a mar- 
P’j ket, then we ought, I should have thought, to look to whether or not suchf 
f production was or was not occurring. It turns out in fact that it was, and 
| in a very substantial form. Most of this production, however, was not in- 
j dustrial production. What was happening in Europe from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries is that over a large geographical area going 
from Poland in the northeast westwards and southwards throughout Eu- 
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rope and including large parts of the Western Hemisphere as well, there \ 
grew up a world-economy with a single division of labor within which ( 
there was a world market, for which men produced largely agricultural 1 ! 


products for sale and profit, il would think the simplest thing; to do would 
be.ip_.calljhisl^grfouLltural capitalism)) —— 

This then resolves the problems incurred by using the pervasiveness 
of wage-labor as a defining characteristic of capitalism. An individual is 
no less a capitalist exploitinglaborbecause the state assists him to pay his 
laborers low wages (including wages in kind) and denies these laborers 
the right to change employment. Slavery and so-called “second serf-^ 
dom” are not to be regarded as anomalies in a capitalist system. Rather 
the so-called serf in Poland or the Indian on a Spanish enco?nienda in 
New Spain in this sixteenth-century world-economy were working for' 
the landlords who “paid” them (however euphemistic this term) for 
cash-crop production. This is a relationship in which (labor-powe>,r is a 
commodity : (how could it ever be more so than under slavery?), quite 
dinehehtTfom the relationship of a feudal serf to his lord in eleventh- 
century Burgundy, where the economy was not oriented to a world mar¬ 
ket, an d wh ere labor-p ower was (therefore?) in no sense bought or sold. 

{’’ "Capitalism thus, m eans labor asja comm odity to be 8 ur& But in the era 
of agricultural capitalism, wage-labor is only one of the modes in which 
labor is recruited and recompensed in the labor market. Slavery, coerced 
cash-crop production (my name for the so-called second feudalism), 
share-cropping, and tenancy are all alternative modes. It would be too 
long to develop here the conditions under which differing regions of the 
world-economy tend to specialize in different agricultural products. I 
have done this elsewhere. 35 



What we must notice now is that this specialization occurs in specific , 
and differing geographic regions of the world-economy. This regional f 
specification comes about by the att empts of actors in the marb'e'f to 1 r j 
avoid t he normal oper at ion of the market whenever it does no t maximi ze f 
tffelr pwfit rTte attempts of these actors to use non-market devices to 
ensure short-run profits makes them turn to the political en i ies_ which | " r \ 
havetttfact power to affect the marketf-the nation-statesj (Again, why at 
this stage they could not have turned to city-states would take us into a 
long discursus, but it has to do with the state of military and shipping 
technology, the need of the European land-mass to expand overseas in 1 

,,, * , ■" ./■ - ' C 
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the fifteenth century if it was to maintain the level of income of the vari¬ 
ous aristocracies, combined with the state of political disintegration to 
which Europe had fallen in the Middle Ages.) 

& Inany case, the local capitalist classes— cash-crop landowners (often, 
even usually, nobility) and merchants — turned to the state, not only to 
- J liberate them from non-market constraints (as traditionally emphasized 
by liberal historiography.).but to create new constraints on the new mar¬ 
ket, the market of the European world-economy:; 

By a series of accidents—historical, ecological, geographic—North¬ 
west Europe was better situated in the sixteen th.,c pntuiyjtQ.diversifit its 
agricultural specialization and add to it certain industries (such as tex¬ 
tiles, shipbuilding, and metal wares) than were other parts of Europe. 
N orthw est Eur ope emerged as the core area of this world-economy, spe¬ 
cializing in agricultural production of higher skill levels, which favored 
(again for reasons too complex to develop) tenancy and wage-labor as 
the modes of labor control. Eastern Europe and the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere became peripheral areas specializing in export of grains, bullion, 
wood, cotton, sugar—all of which favored the use of slavery and coerced 
cash-crop labor as the modes of labor control. Mediterranean Europe 
emerged as the semi-peripheral area of this world-economy specializing 
in high-cost industrial products (for example, silks) and credit and 
specie transactions, which had as a consequence in the agricultural arena 
share-cropping as the mode of labor control and little export to other 
areas. 

; I The three structural positions in a worldreconomy— ,C0Ee,,pgriphery, 
^ rjft and semi-periphery—had become stabilized by aJbQUt r 64 o. How certain 
areas became one and not the other is a long story. 36 The key fact is that 
given slightly different starting-points, the interests of various local 
groups converged in northwest Europe, leading to the development of 
strong state mechanisms, and diverged sharply in the peripheral areas, 
leading to very weak ones. Once we get a difference in.th.estrength of the 
state-machineries, we get the operation of “unequal.exchange” 37 which 
is enforced by strong states on weak ones, by core states on peripheral 
areas. Thus capitalism involves not only appropriation of surplus-value 
by an owner from a laborer, but an appropriation of surplus of the whole 
world-economy by core areas. And this was as true in the stage of agri¬ 
cultural capitalism as it is in the stage ofindustrial capitalism. 
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In the early Middle Ages, there was, to be sure, trade. But it wa^' 
largely either “local,” in a region that we might call the “extended’), 
manor, or “long-distance,” primarily of luxury goods. There was no ex¬ 
change of “bulk” goods, of “staples” across intermediate-size areas, andj 
hence no production for such markets. Later on in the Middle Ages,l 
world-economies may be said to have come into existence, one centering 
on Venice, a second on the cities of Flanders and the Hanse. For various i 
reasons, these structures were hurt by the retractions (economic, demo¬ 
graphic, and ecological) of theperiod 1300-1450. It is only with the ere- ^ 
ating of a European division oflabor after 1450 that capitalism found firm 

roots. .~ 

\ Capitalism^jvas. N from the beginning an affair of the world-economy) 
•«^.and not ol^ Sfi 5 S ^^^rft"iarymbreatKgg of the situation to claim that it j 
(is only in the twentieth century that capitalism has become “world¬ 
wide,” although this claim is frequently made in various writings, par¬ 
ticularly by Marxists. Typical of this line of argument is Charles 
Bettelheim’s response to Arghiri Emmanuel’s discussion of unequal ex¬ 
change: 

The tendency of the capitalist mode of production to become worldwide is 
manifested not only through the constitution of a group of national economics 
forming a complex and hierarchical structure, including an imperialist pole 
and a dominated one, and not only through the antagonistic relations that de¬ 
velop between the different “national economies” and the different states, but 
also through the constant “transcending” of “national limits” by big capital 
(the formation of “international big capital,” “world firms,” etc. . . .). 38 

The whole tone of these remarks ignores the fact that capital has never | 
allowed its aspirations t o be determined by national boundaries in a 
capitalist-wor-ld-economy, and that the creation of “national” barriers— 
generically, mercantilism — has historically been a defensive mechanism ’ 
of capitalists located in states which are one level below the high point of 
strength in the system. Such was the case of England vis-a-vis the Neth¬ 
erlands in 1660-1715, France vis-a-vis England in 1715-1815, Germany 
vis-a-vis Britain in the nineteenth century, the Soviet Union vis-a-vis the 
U.S. in the twentieth. In the process a large number of countries create 
national economic barriers whose consequences often last beyond their 
initial objectives. At this later point in the process the very same capital¬ 
ists who pressed their national governments to impose the restrictions 
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now find these restrictions constraining. This is not an “internationaliza- 
; don” of “national” capital. This is simply a new political demand by cer- 
tain sectors of the capitalist classes who have at all points in time sought 
to maximize their profits within the real economic market, that of the 
(^world-economy. 

If this is so, then what meaning does it have to talk of structural posi¬ 
tions within this economy and identify states as being in one of these po¬ 
sitions? And why talk of three positions, inserting that of “semi¬ 
periphery” in between the widely-used concepts of core and periphery? 
The state-machineries of the core states were strengthened to meet the 
needs of capitalist landowners and their merchant allies. But that does 
not mean that these state-machineries were manipulate puppets. Obvi¬ 
ously any organization, once created, has a certain autonomy from those 
who pressed it into existence for two reasons. It creates a stratum of offi¬ 
cials whose own careers and interests are furthered by the continued 
/strengthening of the organization itself, however the interests ofits capi¬ 
talist backers may vary. Kings and bureaucrats wanted to stay in power 
and increase theirpersonal gain constantly. Secondly,-in the-process of 
creating the strong state jin the first place, certain “cwtsdtuttenal^om- 
promises had to be made with other forces within the state-boundaries 
and these jns;tkutionalized compromises limit, as they are designed to 
- /do, thfyfjeedom of maneuvered the managers of the state-machinery. 
/The formula of the state as “executive committee of the riiling class” is 
only valid, therefore, if one bears in mind that executive committees are 
, ? | never mere reflections of the wills of their constituents, as anyone who 
] has ever participated in any organization knows well. 

The strengthening of the state-machineries in core areas has as its di¬ 
rect counterpart the decline of the state-machineries in peripheral areas. 
The decline of the Polish monarchy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is a striking example of this phenomenon. 39 There are two rea¬ 
sons for this. In peripheral countries, the interests of the capitalist land- 
owners lie in an opposite direction from those of the local commercial 
bourgeoisie. Their interests lie in maintaining.au open economy to maxi¬ 
mize their profit from world-market trade (no restrictions in exports and 
access to lower-cost industrial products from core countries) and in 
elimination of the commercial bourgeoisie in favor of outside merchants 
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(who pose no local political threat). Thus, in terms of the state, the coa¬ 
lition which strengthened it in core countries was precisely absent. 

The second reason, which has become ever more operative over the 
history of the modern world-system, is that the strength of the state- . 
machinery in core states is a function of the weakness of other state- 
machineries. Hence intervention of outsiders via war, subversion, and 
diplomacy is the lot of peripheral states. 

All this seems very obvious. I repeat it only in order to make clear two 
points. One cannot reasonably explain the strength of various state- 
machineries at specific moments of the history of the modern world- 
system primarily in terms of a genetic-cultural line of argumentation, but 
rather in terms of the structural role a country plays,in.the world- 
economy at that moment in time. To be sure, the initial eligibility for a 

.. \ ~ 7 O / 

particular role is often decided by an accidental edge a particular country 
has, and the “accident” of which one is talking is no doubt located in part 
in past history, in part in current geography. But once this relatively mi- , 
nor accident is given, it is the operations of the world-market forces 
which accentuate the differences, institutionalize them, and make them 
impossible to surmount over the short run. 

The second point we wish to make about the structural differences of 
core and periphery is that they are not comprehensible unless we realize 
that there is a third structural.position: that of the.semi-periplieiy'.’This $ 
is not the result merely of establishing arbitrary cutting-points on a con¬ 
tinuum of characteristics. Our logic is not merely inductive, sensing the 
presence of a third category from a comparison of indicator curves. It is 
also deductive. The semi-periphery is needed to make a capitalist world- 
economy run smoothly. Both kinds of world-system, the world-empire 
with a redistributive economy and the world-economy with a capitalist 
market economy, involve markedly unequal distribution of rewards. 
Thus, logically, there is immediately posed the question of how it is pos¬ 
sible politically for such a system to persist. Why do not the majority' 
who are exploited simply overwhelm the minority who draw dispropor¬ 
tionate benefits? The most rapid glance at the historic record shows that 
these world-systems have been faced rather rarely by fundamental 
system-wide insurrection. While internal disco ntent has been eternal, it 
has usually taken quite long before the accumulation of the erosion of 
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power has led to the decline of a world-system, and as often as not, an 
external force has been a major factor in this decline. 

There have been -three-major mechanisms that have enabled world- 
systems to retain relative political stability (not in terms of the particular 
groups who will play the leading roles in the system, but in terms of sys¬ 
temic survival itself)/One obviously isy the cpncentration of military 
strength i n the hands of dominantjorces. The modalities of this obvi¬ 
ously vary with the technology, and there are, to be sure, political pre¬ 
requisites for such a concentration, but nonetheless sheer force is no 
doubt a central consideration. 

A second^mechanism is the. pervasiveness of an ideological cornmit- 
ment to the system as a whole. I do not mean what has often been termed 
the “legitimation” of a system, because that term has been used to imply 
that the lower strata of a system feel some affinity with or loyalty towards 
the rulers, and I doubt that this has ever been a significant factor in the 
survival of world-systems. I mean rather the degree to which the staff or 
cadres of the system (and I leave this term deliberately vague) feel that 
their own well-being is wrapped up in the survival of the system as such 
and the competence of its leaders. It is this staff which not only propa¬ 
gates the myths; it is they who believe them. 

But neither force nor the ideological commitment of the staff would 
suffice were it not for the division of the majority into a larger lower stra¬ 
tum and a smaller middle stratum. Both the revolutionary call for polar¬ 
ization as a strategy of change and the liberal encomium to consensus as 
the basis of the liberal polity reflect this proposition. The import is far 
wider than its use in the analysis of contemporary political problems sug¬ 
gests. It is the normal condition of either kind of world-system to have a 
! three-layered structure. When and if this ceases to be the case, the world- 
Lsystem disintegrates. 

In a world-empire, the middle stratum is in fact accorded the role of 
maintaining the marginal!y-desirable long-distance luxury trade, while 
the upper stratum concentrates its resources on controlling the military 
machinery which can collect the tribute, the crucial mode of redistribut¬ 
ing surplus. By providing, however, for an access to a limited portion-of 
the surplus to urbanized elements who alone, in pre-modern societies, 
could contribute political cohesiveness to isolated clusters of primary 
producers, the upper stratum effectively buys off the potential leadership 
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of co-ordinate d revolt. And by denying access to political rights for this 
commercial-urban middle stratum, it makes them constantly vulnerable 
to confiscatory measures whenever their economic profits become suffi¬ 
ciently swollen so that they might begin to create for themselves military 
strength. 

In a world-economy, such “cultural” stratification is not so simple, 
because the absence of a single political system means'the concentration 
of economic roles vertically rather than horizontally throughout the sys¬ 
tem" The solution then is to have three kinds of states, with pressures for 
cultural homogenization within each of them-- thus, besides the upper 
stratum of core-states and the lower stratum of peripheral states, there is 
a middle stratum of semi-peripheral ones. 

This semi-periphery is then assigned as it were a specific economic ! 
role, but the reason isjess economic than political. That is to say, one j 
might make a good cast: that the world-economy as an economy would 
function every bit as well without a semi-periphery) But it would be far 'l 
\ ess.politictlly stable, for it would mean a polarized world-system. The 
existence of the third category means precisely that the upper stratum is] 
not faced with the unified opposition of all the others because the 'middle I 
stratum is bpthjfeploite djandye xploiteK It follows that the specific ec 
nomic role is not all that important, and has thus changed through the 
various historical stages of the modern world-system. We shall discuss 
these changes shortly. 

Where then does class analysis fit in all of this? And what in such a 
formulation are na tions, nationalities.Jpeop]es. ethnic groups? First of 
all,withoutarguingthepoint noYy/^A would contend that all these latter 
terms denote variants of a single phenomenon which I will term “ethno.- 
Cnation§'.” 

/ Both classes and ethnic groups, or status-groups, or ethno-nations j 
A are phenomena of world-economies and much of the enormous confu- 
tji sion that has surrounded the concrete analysis of their functioning can be x 
- | attributed quite simply to the fact that they have been analyzed as though). „ 
A they existed within the'natioir-states of fKis world-economy) 1 instead of.*' 
i within the world-economy as a whole. This has been a Procrustean bed 
s instead. -J 

The range of economic activities being far wider in the core than in 
the periphery, the range of syndical interest groups is far wider there. 41 
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Thus, it has been widely observed that there does not exist in many parts 
of the world today a proletariat of the kind which exists in, say, Europe 
or North America. But this is a confusing way to state the observation. 
Industrial activity being disproportionately concentrated in certain parts 
of the world-economy, industrial wage-workers are to be found princi¬ 
pally in certain geographic regions. Their interests as a syndical group 
are determined by their collective relationship to the world-economy. 
Their ability to influence the political functioning of this world-economy 
is shaped by the fact that they command larger percentages of the popu¬ 
lation in one sovereign entity than another. The form their organizations 
take have, in large part, been governed too by these political boundaries. 
The same might be said about industrial capitalists. Class analysis is per¬ 
fectly capable of accounting for the political position of, let us say, 
French skilled workers if we look at their structural position and interests 
^ Tin the world-economy. Similarly with ethno-nations. The meaning of j 
iethnic consciousness in a core area is considerably different from that ofj 
fM} fethnic consciousness in a peripheral area precisely because of the differ-l 
f\j ; ’ ,ent class position such ethnic groups have in the world-economy, 42 yj 
’"“"Political struggles of ethno-nations or segments of classes within na¬ 
tional boundaries of course are the daily bread and butter of local poli¬ 
tics. But their significance of consequences can only be fruitfully 
analyzed if one spells out the implications of their organizational activity 
or political demands for the functioning of the world-economy. This also 
incidentally makes possible more rational assessments of these politics in 
terms of some set of evaluative criteria such as “left” and “right.” 

The functioning then of a capitalist world-economy requires that 
groups pursue their economic interests within a single world market 
while seeking to distort this market for their benefi t by organizing to ex¬ 
ert influence on states, some of which are far more powerful than others 
but none of which controls the world-market in its entirety. Of course, 
we shall fi nd on closer inspection that there are periods where one state 
is relatively quite powerful and other periods where power is more dif¬ 
fuse and contested, permitting weaker states broader ranges of action. 
We can talk then of the relative tightness or looseness of the world system 
as an important variable and Seek to analyze why this dimension tends to 
be cyclical in nature, as it seems to have been for several hundred years. 

We are now in a position to look at the historical evolution of this 
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capitalist world-economy itself and analyze the degree to which it is fruit¬ 
ful to talk of distinct stages in its evolution as a system. The emergence of 
the European world-economy in the “long” sixteenth century (1450- 
i 64 o) was made possible by an historical conjuncture: on those long¬ 
term trends which were the culmination of what has been sometimes 
described as the “crisis of feudalism” was superimposed a more immedi¬ 
ate cyclical crisis plus climatic changes, all of which created a dilemma 
that could only be resolved by a geographic expansion of the division of 
labor. Furthermore, the balance of inter-system forces was such as to 
make this realizable. Thus a geographic expansion did take place in con¬ 
junction with a demographic expansion and an upward price rise. 

The remarkable thing was not that a European world-economy was 
thereby created, but thatit^gurvived the Hapsburg attempt to transform 
it into a world-empire, an attempf^enotrsly pursu^by^Sharles V. The 
Spanish attempt to absorb the whole failed because the rapid econoiiiie- 
demographic-technological burst forward of the preceding century 
made the whole enterprise too expensive for the imperial base to sustain, 
especially given many structural insufficiencies in Castilian economic 
development. Spain could afford neither the bureaucracy nor the army 
that was necessary to the enterprise, and in the event went bankrupt, as 
did the French monarchs making a similar albeit even less plausible at¬ 
tempt. 

Once the Hapsburg dream of world-empire was over—and in 1557 it 
was over forever — the capitalist world-economy was an established sys¬ 
tem that became almost impossible to unbalance. It quickly reached an 
equilibrium point in its relations with other world-systems: theOUoman 
an d Rus siari-world-empir.es? the India n Ocean pfo to-world-econonty. 
Each of the states or potentiar states within the European world- 
economy was guickly in the race to bureaucratise, to raise a standing 
arm yf tp, h o mo g eni ze lts : cultG'fe, to diversify its: economic activities; By 
i 64 o, those in north west Europe had succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves as the core£states: Spai n and th e northern Italian city-states de¬ 
clined into being se mi-peri.pli g.ral; northeastern Jiurope-and Iberian 
America hadJxe.come.jhe periphery. At this point, those in semi- 
peripheral status had reached it by virtue of decline from a former more 
pre-eminent status. 

It was the system-wide recession of 1650-1730 that consolidated the 
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European world-economy and opened stage:(wo of the moJern world- 
economy. For the recession forced retrenchment, and the decline in rela¬ 
tive surplus allowed room for only one core-state to survive. The mode 
of struggle was mercantilism, which was a device of partial insulation and 
withdrawal from the worl«l market of large areas themselves hierarchi¬ 
cally constructed— that is, empires within the world-economy (which is 
quite different from world-empires). In this struggle England first ousted 
the Netherlands from its commercial primacy and then resisted success¬ 
fully France’s attempt to catch up. As England began to speed up the 
process of industrialization after 1760, there waso'ne last attempt of those 
capitalist forces located in France to break the imminent British hege¬ 
mony. This attempt was expressed first in the French Revolution’s re¬ 
placement of the cadres of the regime and then in Napoleon’s continental 
blockade. But it failed. 

Stage three of the capitalist world-economy begins then, a stage of in¬ 
dustrial rather tha n of .agricultoi^^prfaUs^TiMceiforth, industrial 
production is no longer a minor aspect of (He world market but com¬ 
prises an ever larger percentage of world gross production—and even 
more important, of the world gross surplus. This involves a whole series 
of consequences for the world-system. 

First of all, it led to the further geographic expansion of the European 
world-economy to include now the whole of the globe. This was in part 
the result of its technological feasibility both in terms of improved mili¬ 
tary firepower and improved shipping facilities which made regular 
trade sufficiently inexpensive to be viable. But, in addition, industrial 
production required access to raw materials of a nature and in a quantity 
such that the needs could not be supplied within the former boundaries. 
At first, however, the search for new markets was not a primary consid¬ 
eration in the geographic expansion since the new markets were more 
readily available within the old boundaries, as we shall see. 

\ I The 'g eographic expansion, of tj ^-EttfoTeati world^ecoiiom y m eant 
(lie elimination■ofjother-wor.ld-sysiems.a s well as th e absorption of the 
rema ining min i-systems. The most important world-system up to 'then 
outside of the European world-economy, Russia, entered in semi- 
peripheral status, the consequence of the strength 7 )f its state-machinery 
(including its army) and the degree of industrialization already achieved 
in the eighteenth century. The independences in the Latin American 
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countries did nothing to change their peripheral status. They merely 
eliminated the last vestiges of Spain’s semi-peripheral role and ended 
pockets of non-involvement in the world-economy in the interior of 
Latin America. Asia and Africa were absorbed into the periphery in the 
nineteenth century, although Japan, because of the combination of the 
strength of its state-machinery, the poverty of its resource base (which 
led to a certain disinterest on the part of world capitalist forces), and its 
geographic remoteness from the core areas, was able quickly to graduate 
into semi-peripheral status. 

The absorption of Africa as part of the periphery meant the end of 
. slavery World-wide for two reasons. First of all, the manpower that was 
used as slaves was now needed for cash-crop production in Africa itself, 
whereas in the eighteenth century Europeans had sought to discourage 
just such cash-crop production. 43 In the second place, once Africa was 
part of the periphery and not the external arena, slavery was no longer 
economic. To understand this, we must appreciate the economics of sla¬ 
very. Slaves receiving the lowest conceivable reward for their labor are 
the least productive form of labor and have the shortest life span, both 
because of under-nourishment and maltreatment and because of lowered 
psychic resistance to death. Furthermore, if recruited from areas sur¬ 
rounding their workplace the escape rate is too high. Hence, there must 
be a high transport cost for a product of low productivity. This makes 
economic sense only if the purchase price is virtually nil. In capitalist 
market trade, purchase always has a real cost. It is only in long-distance 
trade, the exchange of preciosities, that the purchase price can be in the 
social system of the purchaser virtually nil. Such was the slave-trade. 
Slaves were bought at low immediate cost (the production cost of the 
items actually exchanged) and none of the usual invisible costs. That is 
to say, the fact that removing a man from West Africa lowered the pro¬ 
ductive potential of the region was of zero cost to the European world- 
economy since these areas were not part of the division of labor. Of 
course, had the slave trade totally denuded Africa of all possibilities of 
furnishing further slaves, then a real cost to Europe would have com¬ 
menced. But that point was never historically reached. Once, however, 
Africa was part of the periphery, then the real cost of a slave in terms of 
the production of surplus in the world-economy went up to such a point 
that it became far more economical to use wage-labor, even on sugar or j 
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cotton plantations, which is precisely what transpired in the nineteenth- 
century Caribbean and other slave-labor regions. 

The creation of vast new areas as the periphery of the expanded 
world-economy made possible a shift in the role of some other areas. 
Specifically, both the limited States and Germany (as ! it came into being) 
combined formerly peripheral and semi-peripheral regions. The manu¬ 
facturing sector in each was able to gain political ascendancy, as the pe¬ 
ripheral subregions became less economically crucial to the world- 
economy. Mercantilism now becamy the«ma)'dr“tool of semi-peripheral 
countries seeking to become core countries, thus still performing a func¬ 
tion analogous to that of the mercantilist drives of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in England and Franee. To be sure, the s truggle 
of semi-peripheral countries to “industrialize” varied in the degree to 
which it succeeded in the period before the First World War: all the way 
in the United States, only partially in Germany, not at all in Russia, 

The internal structure of core-states also changed fundamentally un¬ 
der industrial capitalism. For a core area, industrialism involved divest¬ 
ing itself of substantially all agricultural activities (except that in the 
twentieth century further mechanization was to create a new form of 
working the land that was so highly mechanized as to warrant the appel- 
; lation industrial). Thus whereas, in the period 1700-40, England not 
; only was Europe’s leading industrial exporter but was also Europe’s 
■ leading agricultural exporter—this was at a high point in the economy¬ 
wide recession—by 1900, less than 10 percent of England’s population 
[ were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

- At first under industrial capitalism, the core exchanged manufactured 
products against the periphery’s agricultural products—hence, Britain 
from 1815 to 1873 as the “workshop of the world.” Even to those semi¬ 
peripheral countries that had some manufacture (France, Germany, Bel¬ 
gium, the U.S.), Britain in this period supplied about half their needs in 
manufactured goods. As, however, the mercantilist practices of this later 
group both cut Britain off from outlets and even created competition for 
Britain in sales to peripheral areas, a competition which led to the late 
nineteenth-century„“scramble for Africa,” the world division of labor 
was reallocated to ensure a new special role for the core: less the provi¬ 
sion of the manufactures, more the provision of the machines to make the 
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manufactures as well as the provision of the infra-structure (especially, in 
this period, railroads). 

The rise of manufacturing created for the first time under capitalism a 
large-scale urban proletariat. And in consequence for the first time there 
arose what Michels has called the “anti-capitalist mass spirit,” 44 which 
was translated into concrete organizational forms (trade-unions, socialist 
parties). This development intruded a new factor as threatening to the 
stability of the states and of the capitalist forces now so securely in con¬ 
trol of them as the earlier centrifugal thrusts of regional anti-capitalist 
landed elements had been in the seventeenth century. 

At the same time that the bourge.disigS»*pf the core countries were 
faced by this threat to the internal stability of their state structures, they 
were simultaneously faced with the economic crisis of the latter third of 
the nineteenth century resulting from the more rapid increase of agricul¬ 
tural production (and indeed of light manufactures) than the expansion 
of a potential market for these goods. Some of the surplus would have to 
be redistributed to someone to allow these goods to be bought and the 
economic machinery to return to smooth operation. By expanding the^ 
purchasing power of the industrial proletariat of the core countries, the ' 
world-economy was unburdened simultaneously of two problems: the \ 
bottleneck of demand, and the unsettling “class conflict” of the core 
states — hence, the social liberalism or yvelfare-state ideology that arose ) 
just at that point in time. —" 

The First World War was, as men of the time observed, the end of an 
era; and the Russian Revolution of October 1917 the beginning of a new 
one—our stage four. This stage was, to be sure, a stage of revolutionary 
turmoil but it also was, in a seeming paradox, the stage of the consolida- j 
tion of the industrial capitalist world-economy. The Russian Revolutioi^y. 
was essentially that of a semi-peripheral country whose internal balance 
of forces had been such that as of the late nineteenth century it began on 
a decline towards a peripheral status. This was the result of the marked 
penetration of foreign capital into the industrial sector which was on its 
way to eliminating all indigenous capitalist forces, the resistance to the i 
mechanization of the agricultural sector, the decline of relative military I 
power (as evidenced by the defeat by the Japanese in 1905). The Revo^ J 
lution brought to power a group of state-managers who reversed each 
one of these trends by using the classic technique of mercantilist semi- 
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withdrawal from the world-economy. In the process of doing this, the 
now U.S.S.R. mobilized considerable popular support, especially in the 
urban sector. At the end of the Second World War, Russia was reinstated 
as a very strong member of the semi-periphery and could begin to seek 
firll core status. 

Meanwhile, the decline of Britain which dates from 1873 was con¬ 
firmed and its hegemonic role was assumed by the United ,States. While 
the U.S. thus rose, Germany fell further behind as a result of its military 
defeat. Various German attempts in the 1920s to find new industrial out¬ 
lets in the Middle East and South America were unsuccessful in the face 
of the U.S. thrust combined with Britain’s continuing relative strength. 
Germany’s thrust of desperation to recoup lost ground took the noxious 
and unsuccessful form of Nazism. 

It was the Second World War that enabled the United States for a 


brief period (1945-65) to attain the same level of primacy as Britain had 
in the first part of the nineteenth century. United States growth in this 
period was spectacular and created a great need for expanded market 
outlets. The Cold War closure denied not only the U.S.S.R. but Eastern 
Europe to U.S. exports. And the Chinese revolution meant that this re¬ 
gion, which had been destined for much exploitative activity, was also 
cut off. Three alternative areas were available and each was pursued with 
assiduity. First, Western Europe had to be rapidly “reconstructed,” and 
it was the Marshall Plan which thus allowed this area to play a primary 
role in the expansion of world productivity. Secondly, Latin America be¬ 
came the reserve of U.S. investment from which now Britain and Ger¬ 
many were completely cut off. Thirdly, Southern Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa had to be decolonized. On the one hand, this was necessary in 
order to reduce the share of the surplus taken by the Western European 
intermediaries, as Canning covertly supported the Latin American revo¬ 
lutionaries against Spain in the 1820s. 45 But also, these countries had to 
be decolonized in order to mobilize productive potential in a way that 
had never been achieved in the colonial era. Colonial rule after all had 


been an inferior mode of relationship of core and periphery, one occa¬ 
sioned by the strenuous late-nineteenth-century conflict among indus¬ 
trial states but one no longer desirable from the point of view of the new 
hegemonic power. 46 

But a world capitalist economy does not permit true imperium. 
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Charles V could not succeed in his dream of world-empire. The Pax Bri- 
tannica stimulated its own demise. So too did the Pax Americana. In 
each case, the cost of political imperium was too high economically, and 
in a capitalist system, over the middle run when profits decline, new po¬ 
litical formulae are sought. In this case the costs mounted along several 
fronts. The efforts of the U.S.S.R. to further its own industrialization, 
protect a privileged market area (eastern Europe), and force entry into 
other market areas led to an immense spiralling of military expenditure, 
which on the Soviet side promised long-run returns whereas for the U.S. 
it was merely a question of running very fast to stand still. The economic 
resurgence of western Europe, made necessary both to provide markets 
for U.S. sales and investments and to counter the U.S.S.R. military 
thrust, meant over time that the west European state structures collec¬ 
tively became as strong as that of the U.S., which led in the late 1960s to 
the “dollar and gold crisis” and the retreat of Nixon from the free-trade 
stance which is the definitive mark of the self-confi dent leader in a capi¬ 
talist market system. When the cumulated Third World pressures, most 
notably Vietnam, were added on, a restructuring of the world division of 
labor was inevitable, involving probably in the 1970s a quadripartite di¬ 
vision of the larger part of the world surplus by the U.S., the European 
Common Market, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. 

Such a decline in U.S. state hegemony has actually increased the free¬ 
dom of action of capitalist enterprises, the larger of which have now 
taken the form of multinational corporations which are able to maneuver 
against state bureaucracies whenever the national politicians become too 
responsive to internal worker pressures. Whether some effective links 
can be established between multinational corporations, presently limited 
to operating in certain areas, and the U.S.S.R. remains to be seen, but it 
is by no means impossible. 

This brings us back to one of the questions with which we opened 
this paper, the seemingly esoteric debate between Liu Shao-Chi and 
Mao Tse-Tung as to whether China was, as Liu argued, a socialist state, 
or whether, as Mao argued, socialism was a process involving continued 
and continual class struggle. No doubt to those to whom the terminology 
is foreign the discussion seems abstrusely theological. The issue, how¬ 
ever, as we said, is real. If the Russian Revolution emerged as a reaction 
to the threatened further decline of Russia’s structural position in the 
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world-economy, and if fifty years later one can talk of the U.S.S.R. as 
entering the status of a core power in a capitalist world-economy, what 
thenIsTEelneaningofthe various so-called socialist revolutions that have 
occurred on a third of the world’s surface? First let us notice that it has 
been neither Thailand nor Liberia nor Paraguay that has had a “socialist 
revolution” but Russia, China, and Cuba. That is to say, these revolu- 
f tions have occurred in countries that, in terms of their internal economic 
f structures in the pre-revolutionary period, had a certain minimum 
strength in terms of skilled personnel, some manufacturing, and other 
factors which made it plausible that, within the framework of a capitalist 
world-economy, such a country could alter its role in the world division 
of labor within a reasonable period (say 30-50 years) by the use of the 
technique of mercantilist semi-withdrawal. (This may not be all that 
plausible for Cuba, but we shall see). Of course, other countries in the 
geographic regions and military orbit of these revolutionary forces had 
changes of regime without in anyway having these characteristics (for 
example, Mongolia or Albania). It is also to be noted that many of the 
countries where similar forces are strong or where considerable counter¬ 
force is required to keep them from emerging also share this status of 
minimum strength. I think of Chile or Brazil or Egypt—or indeed Italy. 

Are we not seeing the emergence of a political structure for semi- 
peripheral nations adapted to stage four of the capitalist world-system? 

' The fact that all enterprises are nationalized in these countries does not 
make the participation of these enterprises in the world-economy one 
that does not conform to the mode of operation of a capitalist market- 
system: seeking increased efficiency of production in order to realize a 
maximum price on sales, thus achieving a more favorable allocation of 
i the surplus of the world-economy. If tomorrow U.S. Steel became a 
worker’s collective in which all employees without exception received an 
identical share of the profits and all stockholders were expropriated 
without compensation, would U.S. Steel thereby cease to be a capitalist 
enterprise operating in a capitalist world-economy? 

What then have been the consequences for the world-system of the 
emergence of many states in which there is no private ownership of the 
basic means of production? To some extent, this has meant an internal 
reallocation of consumption. It has certainly undermined the ideological 
justifications in world capitalism, both by showing the political vulner- 
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ability of capitalist entrepreneurs and by demonstrating that private 
ownership is irrelevant to the rapid expansion of industrial productivity. 
But to the extent that it has raised the ability of the new semi-peripheral 
areas to enjoy a larger share of the world surplus, it has once again depo¬ 
larized the world, recreating the triad of strata thathas been a fundamen¬ 
tal element in the survival of the world-system. 

Finally, in the peripheral areas of the world-economy, both the con¬ 
tinued economic expansion of the core (even though the core is seeing 
some reallocation of surplus internal to it) and the new strength of the 
semi-periphery has led to a further weakening of the political and hence 
economic position of the peripheral areas. The pundits note that “the 
gap is getting wider,” but thus far no one has succeeded in doing much 
about it, and it is not clear that there are very many in whose interests it 
would be to do so. Far from a strengthening of state authority, in'many 
parts of the world we are witnessing the same kind of deterioration Po¬ 
land knew in the sixteenth century, a deterioration of which the fre¬ 
quency of military coups is only one of many signposts. And all of this 
leads us to conclude that stage four has been the stage of the .comtlida- 
tiori of the capitalist world-economy. 

Consolidation, however, does not mean the absence of contradictions" 
and does not mean the likelihood oflong-term survival. We thus come to 
projections about the future, which has always been man’s great game, 
his true hybris, the most convincing argument for the dogma of original 
sin. Having read Dante, I will therefore be brief. 

There arfTtvo fundame ntal contra dictions', it seems to me, involved 
in the workings of the capitalist world-system. In the first place, there is 
the contradiction to which the nineteenth-century Marxian corpus 
pointed, which I would phrase as follows: whereas in the short-run the 
maximization of profit requires maximizing the withdrawal of surplus 
from immediate consumption of the majority, in the long-run the contin- i 
ued production of surplus requires a mass demand which can only be ‘ 
created by redistributing the surplus withdrawn. Since these two consid- 1 
erations move in opposite directions (a “contradiction”), the system has 
constant crises which in the long-run both weaken it and make the game- J 
for those with privilege less worth playing. 

Fhje^ge cond fun damental contradiction, to which Mao’s concept of 
socialism as process points, is the following: whether the tenants ofprivi- 
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lege seek to co-opt an oppositional movement by including them in a mi¬ 
nor share of the privilege, they may no doubt eliminate opponents in the 
' short-run; but they also up the ante for the next oppositional movement 
; created in the next crisis of the world-economy. Thus the cost of “co- 
j option” rises ever higher and the advantages of co-option seem ever less 
i-; worthwhile. 

\ There are today no socialist systems in the world-economy any more 
j j than there are feudal systems because there is only one wo rld-system. It is 

'^world-economy and it is by definition capitalist in form. Socialism in¬ 
volves the creation of a new kiriJ of worldly stem, neither a redistribu¬ 
tive world-empire nor a capitalist world-economy but a socialist world- 
government. I don’t see this projection as being in the least utopian but I 
also don’t feel its institution is imminent. It will be the outcome of a long 
struggle in forms that may be familiar and perhaps in very new forms, 
that will take place in all the areas of the world-economy (Mao’s con¬ 
tinual “class struggle”). Governments may be in the hands of persons, 
groups or movements sympathetic to this transformation but states as 
such are neither progressive nor reactionary. It is movements and forces 
that deserve such evaluative judgments. 

Having gone as far as I care to in projecting the future, let me return to 
the present and to the scholarly enterprise which is never neutral but 
. does have its own 
' adumbrated as our basic unit of observation a concept of world-systems 
l that have structural parts and evolving stages. It is within such a fram e- 
• work, I am arguing, that we can fruitfully make co mp arative analys es—of , 
-'<T ] the wholes and of partsjof.the whole. Conceptions precede and govern 
‘ measurements/1 am all for minute and sophisticated quantitative indica- 
f tors/ I aim all for minute and diligent archival work that will trace a con- 
j crete historical series of events in terms of all its immediate complexities. 

1 But the point of either is to enable us to see better what has happened 
; and what is happening. For that we need glasses with which to discern 
x 0 : ; the dimensions of difference, we need models with which to weigh sig- 
' j nificance, we need summarizing concepts with which to create the 
' : knowledge which we then seek to communicate to each other. And all 

this because we are men with hybris and original sin and therefore seek 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. 


logic and to some extent its own priorities. We have 
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6—Modernization: 
Requiescat in Pace 


This short polemic was delivered in a debate with Alex Inkeles at the 
meetings of the American Sociological Association in 1975 .1 was trying 
to bury modernization theory, or at least to indicate why I had rejected 
it after having been taught it by my predecessors. I fear modernization 
theory has survived nonetheless, in altered clothing, but I feel what I 
said about it still holds true. 


W hen a concept has died, some try to revive it by invoking it as 
ritual incantation, some regret its passing wistfully, some pre¬ 
tend it never existed, and some are impatient with any refer¬ 
ence to it. But only the American Sociological Association holds a 
funeral service. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum? A good slogan perhaps for personal mat¬ 
ters, but not very helpful in intellectual or political ones. I should like 
therefore very briefly to review how world social science ever got into 
this cul-de-sac known as modernization theory and, now that some of us 
are out of it, what lies on the horizon ahead. 

I hesitate to review the history of this idea since it seems to me that 
this has been done already on a number of occasions. But memorials in¬ 
volve familiar memories. Until 1945 it still seemed reasonable to assume 
that Europe was the center of the world. Even anti-imperialist move¬ 
ments outside of Europe and against Europe often tended to assume it. 
But the world moved inexorably on. And everyone’s geographical hori¬ 
zons expandedJ To cope with this changing world, Western scholars 
\ invented development, invented the Third World, invented moderniza- 
'tion. 


Let us start by citing the merits of these inventions. The newjgrmjs. 
.replaced older, distasteful ones. Backward nations were onlyjmderde- 
velopedT The Yellow Horde became ins tead the Third Wo.rld. And 



progress no longer involved Westernization. Now one could an tisep ti- 
cally modernized 

Above all, the new concepts offered hope. No doubt Africa had never 
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invented the wheel, no doubt Asian religions were fatalist, no doubt Is¬ 
lam preached submission, no doubt Latins combined racial miscegena¬ 
tion with a lack of entrepreneurial thrift; but it could now be asserted j 
confidently that these failings were not biological, merely cultural. And I 
if, like the Japanese, the underdeveloped were clever enough to invent an / 
indigenous version of Calvinism, or if they could be induced to change f 
the content of their children’s readers (the children first being taught to/ 
read, of course), or if transistors were placed in remote villages, or if far -7 
sighted elites mobilized benighted masses with the aid of altruistic out- ■ 
siders, or if . . . then the underdeveloped too would cross the river 
Jordan and come into a land flowing with milk and honey. This was the 
hope offered up by the modernization theorists. 

It^was unquestionably a worthy parable for the times. It would be 
easy to show how this parable was manipulated by the masters of the 
world . Let us recognize nonetheless that it served to spur devoted and 
well-intentioned scholarship and liberal social action. But the time has 
■ come to put away childish things, and look reality in its face. f 

j We do not live in a modernizing world but in a capitalist world. What. 
j makes' this wor ld tick is not ffie~ need for achievement hut the need for 
\ profit. The problem for oppressed strata is not how to communicajej 
Hvithin this world but how to overthrow it. Neither Great Britain nor the 
United States nor the Soviet Union is a model for’anyone's future. They 
are state-structures of the presehf/partial (not-total) institutions operat- 
ing within a singular world-system, which however is and always has 
been an evolving one. 

The last thing we need to do is to make comparative measurements of 
noncomparable and nonautonomous entities when the social system in 
which we all operate is for the first time in human history a single unitin 
which the entire game is resumed in the internal relationships to be 
found within the capitalist world-economy: of core to periphery, of 
bourgeois to proletarian, of hegemonic culture to cultures of resistance, 
of dominant strata with their demand for universalistic individual mea¬ 
surement to institutionally oppressed racial and ethnic strata, of the 
party of order to the party of movement. These relationships can be mea¬ 
sured too, but we have not been measuring them. 

The first step we must make if we wish to understand our world is 
radically to reject any and all distinction between history and social sci- .; 
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! ence, and to recognize that we are part of a single discipline of study: the 
study of human societies as they have historically evolved. There are no 
generalizations that are not historically time-bound .because there are no 
systems and no structures that are unchanging. And there is no set or 
^sequence of social events that is comprehensible, without.ieference jo a 
'theoretical construct whose function is to create meaning out of reality. 


What was primarily wrong with all the concepts linked to the para- 
, digm of modernization was that they were so ahistoricah After all, the 
modern world did not come out of nowhere. It involved the transforma¬ 
tion of a particular variant of the redistributive mode of product ion, that 
found in feudal Europe, into a European world-economy based on a 
capitalist mode of production. It involved the strengthening of state- 
structures in the core areas of this world-economy and the correlative 
weakening of them in the periphery. 

And once capitalism was consolidated as a sys tem, and there was no 
turnback, the internal logic of its functioning, the search for maximum 
profit, forced it continuously to expand—extensively to cover the globe, 
and intensively via the constant (if not steady) accumulation of capital, 
the pressure to mechanize work in order to make possible still further 
expansion of production, the tendency to facilitate and optimize rapid 
response to the permutations of the world market by the proletarianiza¬ 
tion oflabor and the commercialization ofland. This is what moderniza¬ 
tion is about, if one wants to use such a content]ess - word. 

But whatever wordWeTisty let us remember that the suffix “-ization” 
in the English language contains an antinomy. It refers both to the state 
of something and to the process of becoming that something. Th e capi¬ 
talist world-economy has not yet, after four to five: hundred years of ex¬ 
istence, realized a free-market? free labor, unentailed land,-unbounded 
flows of capital. Nor do I believe it ever will do so. For I believe that the 
essence of the capitalist mode ofproduction is th epartial freedom of the 
factors of production. It will in fact only be with a socialist world-system 
that we will realize true freedom (including the free flow of the factors of 
production). This is indeed what lies behind Marx’s phrase about mov¬ 
ing from the “realm of necessity into the realm of freedom.” 

I do not intend here to preach a faith. Those who wish will believe. 
And those who do not will struggle against it. I wish rather to suggest an 
agenda of intellectual work for those who are seeking to understand the 
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world-systemic transition from capitalism to socialism in which we are 
living, and thereby to contribute to it. 

I think top priority must go to the original concern of the nineteenth- 
century fathers of social science, the understanding of the capitalist 
world-economy in which we live as a gestalt. But how do we do that? I 
see five major arenas of research, each large in scope. 

1. The first arena is the internal functioning of the capitalist world- 
economy as a system: the institutional ways in which areas get located at 
the core, the periphery, and the semiperiphery of that system, and how 
units can and do change their location; the mechanisms of transfers of 
surplus toward the core; the ways in which classes emerge, consolidate, 
and disintegrate; the multiple expressions of class struggle; the creation, 
^sustenance, and destruction of all varieties of “status-groups” (ethnona- 
tional groups, racial castes, age and sex groups), and the ways these “sta¬ 
tus” groupings interweave with class structure; the cultural expressions 
of conflicting interests; the pattern of interplay between cyclical pro¬ 
cesses of expansion and contraction and the secular evolutionary pro¬ 
cesses that undermine the basis stability of the system; the modalities of 
and resistances to the proletarianization of labor and the commercializa¬ 
tion ofland; the role of the state in affecting the world market and aiding 
specific groups within it; the rise of antisystemic revolutionary move¬ 
ments. 

This is a long list, but it is only one arena. We must also and simulta¬ 
neously work in other arenas: 

2. We must reopen the question of how and when the capitalist 
world-economy was created in the first place: why the transition took 
place in feudal Europe and not elsewhere; why it took place when it did 
and not earlier or later; why earlier attempts of transition failed. This is 
not merely an exercise in archeological reconstruction; it is rather essen¬ 
tial to the full comprehension of the nature of our present system. 

3. Allied with this issue is another on which almost no work has been \ 
done. For at least three centuries (the sixteenth to the eighteenth), the ; 
capitalist world-economy functioned side by side with noncapitalist so¬ 
cial systems outside it. How did it relate to them? And in particular, what | 
were the processes that made it possible for the capitalist world- 
economy to incorporate them? 

4 . In the light of these interests, it will be clear why we must also turn 
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to a comparative study of the various historical forms of social system, 
the alternative modes of production. I myself believe there have only 
been three such modes up to now: the reciprocal (lineage) mode found 
in minisystems; the redistributive (tributary) mode found in world- 
empires (either hill blown or largely disintegrated); the capitalist (mar¬ 
ket) mode found in world-economies. But this is a contentious 
formulation. In any case enormous work has to be done simply to iden¬ 
tify properly which historical constructs reflected which modes and to 
make appropriate comparisons primarily within the systems or modes 
and secondarily among them. 

5. This then brings me to the fourth system based on a socialist mode 
ofproduction, our future world-government. We are living in the transi¬ 
tion to it, which has begun and will continue for some time to come. But 
how are we relating to it? As rational militants contributing to it, or as 
clever obstructors of it (whether of the malicious or cynical variety)? In 
any case, here too we must look afresh at the various “socialist” experi¬ 
ences, seen as regimes that are seeking both to transform the world- 
system and partially to prefigure the future one, with greater or lesser 
success. And we must look to the relationship of revolutionary move¬ 
ments in the various political subdivisions of the world-system to each 
other. 

You may ask whether this agenda is not far wider than the narrow 
field “modernization” was to cover. Yes, indeed it is. But that is the 
point. Modernization theory has served to deflect us from the agenda 
that would be able to speak to the problems with which it was suppos¬ 
edly concerned. This agenda requires redoing our historical narratives, 
accumulating new world-systemic quantitative data (almost from 
scratch), and above all reviewing and refining our conceptual baggage. 

There are those who will say that such an agenda is a throwback from 
the scientific advances of modern social science to the imprecise and 
ideological musings of the nineteenth century. To such a contention, 
one can only give the answer of Thomas Kuhn when he discussed the 
problem of the historical use of measurement in physical science: 

;[M]uch qualitative research, both empirical and theoretical, is normally pre¬ 
requisite to fruitful quantification of a given research field. In the absence of 

(such prior work, the methodological direction, “Go ye forth and measure,” 

j may well prove only an invitation to waste time. . . . 

i 
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The full and intimate quantification of any science is a consummation de¬ 
voutly to be wished. Nevertheless, it is not a consummation that can effectively 
be sought by measuring. As in individual development, so in the scientific 
group, maturity comes most surely to those who know how to wait. 
[1961:55,60] 

We have been impatient for the past thirty years. And the wine has 
turned sour. Let us go back to where we once were: understanding the 
reality of our world, which is that of a capitalist world-economy in the 
early stages of its transition to a socialist world-government. The road is 
hard, intellectually and politically. But it is the road both of scholarly in¬ 
tegrity and of scientific promise. 



7—Societal Development, 
or Development of the 
World-System? 


In 1984, I was invited to give a talk at the German Sociological Con¬ 
gress, which was being held on the theme “Sociology and Social Devel¬ 
opment.” I decided to use this occasion to challenge the historic 
antinomy of Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft , and to insist that states do not 
“develop,” only the modern world-system as a whole. To illustrate my 
argument, I used the somewhat shocking comparison of Germany and 
Puerto Rico as “societies.” 

T he theme of this German Sociological Congress is “Sociology 
and Societal Development.” This title includes two of the most 
common, most ambiguous, and most deceptive words in the so¬ 
ciological lexicon—society (Gesellschaft) and development (Entwick- 
lung). That is why I have entitled my talk in the form of a question, 
Societal Development or Development of the World-System? 

Society of course is an old term. The Oxford English Dictionaiy 
(OED) gives twelve principal meanings to it, of which two seem most 
relevant to our present discussion. One is “the aggregate of persons liv¬ 
ing together in a more or less ordered community.” The second, not 
very different, is “a collection of individuals comprising a community or 
living under the same organisation of government.” The OED has the 
merit of being an historical dictionary and therefore indicating first us¬ 
ages. The first usages listed for these two senses are 1639 and 1577 
respectively—hence, at the beginning of the modern world. 

Looking in German dictionaries, I find the GrosseDuden (1977) offers 
the following relevant definition: “Gesamtheit der Menschen, dieunterhe- 
stimmten politischen, wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltnissen zusam- 
men leben, ” followed immediately by these examples: “die biirgerliche, 
sozialistische Klassenlose Gesellschaft. 5,1 The Worterbuch der deutschen 
Gegenwartssprache (1967), published in the GDR, gives a rather similar 
definition: “Gesamtheit der unter gleichartigen sozialen und okonomis- 
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chen sowie auch politischen Verhaltnissen lebenden Menschen, ” and it fol¬ 
lows this by various examples including: “die Entwicklung der 
(menschlichen) Gesellschaft. . . ; dieneuesozialistische, kommunistische 
Gesellschaft; die Klassenlose Gesellschaft. . . ; die biirgerliche, kapitalis- 
tische Gesellschaft. ”It precedes this definition with a notation that reads: 
“ohne Plural. ” 2 

Now, if one regards these definitions closely, which are probably 
typical of what one would find in most dictionaries in most languages, 
one notes a curious anomaly. Each of the definitions refers to a political 
component which seems to imply that each society exists within a spe¬ 
cific set of political boundaries, yet the examples also suggest that a soci- - 
ety is a type of state defined in terms of less specific, more abstract 
phenomena, with the last-mentioned dictionary specifically adding “no 
plural.” In these examples, “society” is modified by an adjective, and the 
combined phrase describes the kind of structure which a “society” in the 
other usage, that of a politically bounded entity, is said to have. This lat¬ 
ter usage of society can then take a plural, whereas the former cannot. 

Perhaps you see no anomaly here. Yet I would like to start by endors¬ 
ing the opening remark of one of the first serious attempts in modern 
social science to treat this matter. It is a German attempt. Lorenz von 
Stein’s largely forgotten work on Der Begriff der Gesellschaft mid die so- 
ziale Geschichte der Franzosischen Revolution biszumjahre 1830 . 3 Stein 
says in the Introduction that “Der Begriff der Gesellschaft gehdrt . . . zu 
den schicierigsten in der ganzen Staatswissenschaft . . .”(19591 : 12). 

Why does Stein talk of Gesellschaft as a concept in Staatswissen¬ 
schaft? To be sure, one answer is that Staatswissenschaft was the term 
then in use in Germany that included the domain of what today in Ger¬ 
many is called Sozialwissenschaften , although the boundaries of the two 
are not identical. The use of the term Staatswissenschaften in nineteenth- 
century Germany, but not in England or France, is itself a significant 
phenomenon, reflecting an understanding of the social sciences from the 1 
vantage point of what I would call a semi-peripheral state, but one out- j 
side the cultural circle of the hegemonic power. Yet this is not the whole 
answer. Gesellschaft is a concept of Staatwissenschaft , and the “most dif¬ 
ficult one,” because, as is clear from Stein’s work itself, the concept “so¬ 
ciety” has its meaning for us primarily (even only) in the classic 
antinomy, society/state. And this antinomy in turn has its origin in the 
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attempt of the modern world to come to grips with the ideological impli¬ 
cations of the French Revolution. 

Monarchs had been ousted before 1792, and/or forced by rebellions 
to change the constitutional structures of their regime. But the legitima¬ 
tion of such changes had previously been sought in the existence of some 
illegitimate act or acts of the monarch. The French Revolution was not 
justified on this basis, or at least came not to be so justified. Instead, the 
revolutionaries asserted with some vigour a new moral or structural basis 
on which to assign legitimacy, the concept of the popular will. As we 
know, this theoretical construct swept the world in the two centuries that 
have followed the French Revolution, and there are few today who con¬ 
test it, despite all the attempts of conservative theorists from Burke and 
de Maistre on to disparage the doctrine, and despite the numerous in¬ 
stances in which popular sovereignty has been de facto ignored. 

| There are two problems with a theory that sovereignty residesjn the 
(people. First of all, we must know who and where are the people, that is 
who are and ought to be the “citizens” of a “state.” I remind you that the 
^central term of honorific address in the heyday of the French Revolution 
was “citoyen.” But it is the “state” whic h decides who a re the ^citizen sT 
sand in particular decides who are the full-fledged members of the polity. 
I Even today, nowhere is every resident of a state a citizen of that state, or 
/ a voter in that state. The second problem is how one knows what the 
I popular will is. This is of course even more difficult than the first prob- 
J lem. I do not believe it is very much of an exaggeration to say that a very 
\ large part of the historical and social scientific enterprise in the nine- 
h teenth and twentieth centuries has been one vast attempt to solve these 
! , two problems, and that the key conceptual tool that has been used is the 
j idea that there exists something called a “society” that is locked into a 
j complicated, partially symbiotic, partidlyjmtagonisticRelationship with 
{ something called the “state.” If, however, you feel (as I do) that after 150 
l or so years we have not resolved these problems very well, perhaps the 
reason is that we have not given ourselves very adequate conceptual 
tools. Of course, if this is so, one would have to analyse why this has 
occurred, and I will come to this matter. 

Let us now look briefly at the other term of our title, which is “devel¬ 
opment.” Development too has many, many meanings. The one in the 
OED most relevant to its usage here is as follows: “the growth or unfold- 
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ing ofwhat is in the germ: (b) of races of plants and animals.” The OED 
traces this usage only to 1871, to a work of social science in fact: Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture , Volume I. Tylor is cited as saying: “Its various grades 
may be regarded as stages of development or evolution, each the out¬ 
come of previous history.” Development, the OED adds, is “the same as 
evolution.” 

We get something similar in the German dictionaries. The Grosse 
Duden seems to avoid almost all usages in our sense until it comes to the 
compound “Entwicklungsgesetz” which it tells us refers to “Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft.” 4 The GDR dictionary similarly treats the matter indi¬ 
rectly, through an example, “die kulturelle, gesellschaftliche, geschichtli- 
che, politische, okonomische, sozialeEntwichlungunseres Volkes.” 5 

The English definitions make it abundantly clear how tied this usage 
in social science is to the doctrine of biological evolution which emerged 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. This is of course true of Ger¬ 
man as well. Duden’s Das Fremdiuorterbuch defines the “Entwicklungs- 
gesetz,” a direct borrowing from English, as follows: “Theorie der 
Entwichlung aller Lebewesen aus niedrigen , primitiven Organismen. 

If we now combine the two terms, as you have done in the title of this 
congress (not at all in an unusual fashion), and talk of “Societal Develop¬ 
ment,” we seem to be dealing with how some entity (an entity that is not 
the state, but also is not divorced from the state, and usually one sharing 
more or less the same boundaries as the state) has evolved over time from 
some lower to some more “complex” state of being. 

Where then is the “germ” from which one can trace this evolution, 
and how far back can one trace it? Let me mention briefly two possible 
examples of a “society” and ask some naive questions about them. One 
example I will take is German society. The second example is Puerto 
Rican society. I do not plan to review the abundant literature of scholarly 
and public debate on these two instances. This would be a monumental 
task in the case of the German example, and not such a small one in the 
case of the Puerto Rican example. I merely want to show that there are 
some very elementary problems in using the concept “society” in either 
instance. I know that these two cases have their peculiarities, and that 
some may say they are somehow not “typical” or “representative.” But 
one of the realities of history is that every example is specific and particu¬ 
lar, and I frankly am skeptical that there are any representative “in- 
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stances” anywhere. So I chose these because you know the German case, 
and you may be intrigued by the Puerto Rican case, which most of you 
probably do not know. 

Let me ask the simple question: w here is Ge rmans-ociety? Is it within 
the present boundaries of the Federal Republic The official answer 
seems to be that today there are “zwei deutsche Staaten” (two German 
States) but only “ein Volk” (one nation). So the one “nation” or “people” 
seems to be defined, at least by some as including both' those p erso ns 
found in the Federal Republic and those in the GDR. 

What then about Austria? Are Austrians part of German “society,” of 
the German “people”? Austria was only briefly, from 1938 to 1945, for¬ 
mally incorporated into the German state. Nevertheless, as you know, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, Austria’s incorporation into a 
then only potential German state was widely discussed as a distinct pos¬ 
sibility. There seems to exist a long nationalist tradition, or at least one 
long nationalist tradition, that would define Austria as part of German 
society. 

Despite this, the official answer to my question, Is Austria part of 
German society?, today seems to be a no—but only today. That is, be¬ 
cause of the efforts of the present-day Federal Republic to dissociate it- 
I self morally from the Third Reich, itself associated with Anschluss , any 
S suggestion that Austria is not and wall not always be a separate state (and 
I therefore nation? therefore “society”?) is distinctly frowned upon, both 
( in the Federal Republic and in Austria. But if a “society” is something 
. which “develops” out of a “germ,” how is it possible that a mere political 
; event, the outcome of the Second World War, or further back the out¬ 
come of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, could affect the definition of 
the social space of German society? After all, a “socie_ty^is supposed to 
be different from a state, a sort of u nderlying and develop in g reaKtyTat 
least in part against and in spite of the state. If, however, ever)' time we 
; change state boundaries we change the; boundaries of “society,” how can 
J we argue that the legitimacy of a government provided by a “society” is 
l different from the legitimacy of a government provided-by a state? The 
; concept of “society” was supposed to give us something solid on which 
; to build. If it turns out to be mere putty, which we can reshape at will, it 
: will do us precious little good—little analytical good, little political 
good, little moral good. 
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If the German case is one in which there are today two, perhaps three, 
sovereign “German” states, the .Puerto llicaii case seems virtually the op¬ 
posite. As against a society with several states, here_mayjre a society 
without any state. Ever since the sixteenth century there has been an ad¬ 
ministrative entity called Puerto Rico, but at no point in time has there 
ever been a sovereign state, a fully recognised member of the interstate 
system. To be sure, the United Nations does debate from time to time 
whether there ever will be one in the future, and so of course do the in¬ 
habitants of Puerto Rico. 

If there is p o. state at all, ho w do we define th e “society”? Where is it 
located? Who are its members? How did it come into existence? These, 
as you may immediately intuit, are political questions that have given rise 
to much passion. Recently, this intellectual controversy has been re¬ 
opened in an unusual way by Jose Luis Gonzalez who in 1980 published 
a book entitled El pais de cuatro pisos. Gonzalez is a man of letters who 
considers himself a Puerto Rican nationalist. The book, however, is a po¬ 
lemic against certain Puerto Rican independistas , and in particular 
against Pedro Albizu Campos, not because they stood for independence, 
but because they based their claims on a to tally wrong analysis of what is 
Puerto Rican “society.” 

Gonzalez starts, in the best tradition of Max Weber, with an observed 
anomaly. Of all Spain’s colonies in the Western Hemisphere, Puerto 
Rico alone has never obtained an independent status. How come? His 
answer revolves around his belief that Puerto Rican “society” precisely 
did not evolve out of some “germ.” He suggests an alternative analogy: 
Puerto Rican “society” is a house of four stories, each story being added 
at specific historical moments. The first story is that created in the six¬ 
teenth to eighteenth centuries, mixing the three historical “races”: the 
Taina (or indigenous Carib Indians), the Africans (brought over as 
slaves), and the Spanish settlers. Since the Taina were largely wiped out 
and the Spaniards were few in number and often only temporary resi¬ 
dents, the Africans came to predominate. “Hence my conviction, ex¬ 
pressed on various occasions and disconcerting or irritating to some 
people, that the first Puerto Ricans were in fact Black Puerto Ricans.” 
(Gonzalez 1980 : 20) 

It was only in 1815 that this ethnic mix changed in Puerto Rico. In 
1815, th eReal Cedula de Gracias opened the island to refugees from the 
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various other Hispano-American colonies that were in the midst of wars 
of independence—and not only to Spaniards loyal to the Crown, but to 
English, French, Dutch, and Irish persons as well. Note well the date: 
1815. It is the year of Napoleon’s definitive exile, the founding of the 
Holy Alliance, the enthronement of British hegemony in the world- 
system. In addition, in the course of the late nineteenth century, Puerto 
Rico was the recipient of a recorded further wave of immigration, com¬ 
ing primarily from Corsica, Majorca, and Catalonia. Hence, by the end 
of the century, says Gonzalez, a second story had been erected by these 
white settlers of the nineteenth century, and they constituted in Puerto 
Rico a “privileged minority” (p. 24 ). Thus, continues Gonzalez, it is not 
true, as Albizu Campos and others had claimed, that when American 
colonisation began in i8§8, Puerto Rico had a homogeneous “national 
culture.” Quite the contrary, it was a “people divided.” 

Gonzalez uses this fact to explain the differential response of Puerto 
Ricans to U.S. colonisation, which created the third story. To simplify 
his argument, he argues that the hacendados at first welcomed the Ameri¬ 
cans since they thought that the U.S. intended to incorporate them even¬ 
tually as part of the U.S. bourgeoisie. When it became clear within ten 
years that this was not to be, the “privileged minority” turned to nation¬ 
alism. Meanwhile, the Puerto Rican working class had initially also 
greeted favourably the U.S. invasion, but for opposite reasons. They saw 
it as opening the door to “squaring their accounts” (p.33) with the land¬ 
owning classes, who “were seen by the Puerto Rican masses for what 
they in fact were: foreigners and exploiters” (p.35). 

And then there is the fourth story, that constructed not as a result of 
the initial cultural “Northamericanisation” but rather as the result of the 
economic transformations beginning in the i§ 4 os. It led initially to a 
“modernisation-within-dependency” (p. 4 i) of Puerto Rican society, but 
then subsequently to the “spectacular and irreparable breakdown” 
(p. 4 o) of this fourth story in the 1970s. Gonzalez does not discuss di¬ 
rectly the further complication, that since the i§ 4 os there has also been a 
massive migration of Puerto Ricans to the continental United States, and 
that today a substantial proportion of all Puerto Ricans were born and 
live outside Puerto Rico. Are these latter still part of Puerto Rican “soci¬ 
ety,” and if so for how long will this be true? 

I cite Gonzalez not to debate the future of Puerto Rico, nor merely to 
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remind us of the profound social divisions in our so-called societies, 
which are to be sure class divisions, but ones often (even usually) over¬ 
laid with and linked to ethnic divisions. Rather, I cite the Puerto Rican 
case, as I did the German case, to underline the changing and debatable 
definitions of the boundaries of a “society” and to the close link such 
changing definitions have with historical events which are not products 
primarily of some “development” intrinsic to the “society.” 

What is fundamentally wrong with the concept of society is that it rei¬ 
fies and therefore crystallises social phenomena whose real significance 
lies not in their solidity but precisely in their fluidity and malleability. 
The concept “society” implies we have before us to analyse something { 
that is a tangible reality, albeit, to be sure, a “developing” one. In fact 'i *- 
what we have before us is primarily a rhetorical construct, and therefore,— 1 
as Lorenz von Stein says, a “difficult concept” of Staatswissenschaft (that 
is, in this case, of political philosophy). We do not, however, have arii 
analytical tool for the summation or dissection of our social processes-—*' 

One of the underlying elements of world social science for the last 150, 
years has been a particular reading of modern European history. This ; 
reading of history is not limited to professional historians and social sci¬ 
entists. It constitutes a deep layer of our common culture, taught via the 
secondary school system to all, and simply assumed as a basic structur¬ 
ing of our comprehension of the social world. It has not been the subject 
of major controversy. Rather it has been the common property of the two / 
major principal Weltanschauungen of the last century, liberalism and 
Marxism, which otherwise have stood in stark opposition one to the 
other. 

This reading of history takes the form of an historical myth which 
comprises two main statements. The first statement is that, out of a Eu- ( 
ropean medieval feudal world where seigneurs ruled over peasants, there J 
arose (emerged, was created) a new social stratum, the urban bourgeoi- • 
sie, who first economically undermined and then politically overthrew j 
the old system (the Ancien Regime). The result was a market-dominated j 
capitalist economy combined with a representative political system \ 
based on individual rights. Both the liberals and Marxists described Eu- 1 
ropean history in this way; they also both applauded this historical pro¬ 
cess as “progressive.” ' --- ^ 

-The second statement in this historical mytE'is most clearly captured ¥ 
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in the book by Karl Bucher, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft , in which 
Biicher distinguishes three successive stages of European economic 
history— geschlossene Hauswirtschaft, Stadtwirtschaft , and Volks¬ 
wirtschaft. 7 The key element here, the one in which Biicher represents 
the liberal-Marxist consensus, is the perception of modern history as the 
story of widening economic circles, in which the major jump was to go 
from a “local” economy to a “national” economy, a national economy 
located of course in a national state. Biicher underlines the connection 
insisting that “die VolkswirtschraftdasProdukteinerjahrtausendelangen 
historischen Entwicklung ist, das nicht alter ist ah der moderne Staat” 
(1913 : go). 8 Note incidentally once again the term “development.” 
Biicher brings out explicitly the spatial implications that are implicit in 
the generic, descriptive categories found in the works of many other ma¬ 
jor figures of nineteenth-century social science: Comte and Durkheim, 
Maine and Spencer, Tonnies and Weber. 

I think both of these statements comprising the dominant historical 
myth of modern European history are great distortions of what really 
happened. I will not discuss here why I believe the concept of the rise of 
a bourgeoisie, which somehow overthrew an aristocracy, is more or less 
the opposite of what really happened, which is that the aristocracy re¬ 
converted itself into a bourgeoisie in order to salvage its collective privi¬ 
lege. I have argued this case elsewhere (Wallerstein 1982). I prefer to 
concentrate my attention on the second myth, that of the widening 
circles, 
r 

jtown economy to national economy, from the local arena to the national 
(state, where does the “world” come into the picture? The answer is es¬ 
sentially as an epiphenomenon. National states are seen as spending a 
portion of their time and energy (a relatively small portion for the most 
part) on inter- national activities—international trade, international di¬ 
plomacy. These so-called international relations are somehow “exter¬ 
nal” to this state, this nation, this “society.” At the very most, some 
might concede that this situation has been evolving in the direction of the 
“internationalisation” of the economy and of the political and cultural 
arenas, but only very recently (since 1945, or even since only the 1970s). 
So, we are told, there may now be, “for the very first time,” something 
we can call world production or a world culture. 


If the essential movement of modern European history was from 
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This imagery, which frankly seems to me more and more bizarre the 
more I study the real world, is the heart of the operational meaning of the 
concept, the “development of society.” Allow me to present to you an¬ 
other imagery, another way of summarising social reality, an alternative 
conceptual framework, which I hope can be said to capture more fully 
and more usefully the real social world in which we are living. 

The ixansition from feudalism to capitalism involves fi rst of all (fi rst 
logically and first temporally) the creation ofa. world-economy. That is 
to say, a social division of labor was brought into being through the 
transformation of long-distance trade from a trade in “luxuries” to a 
trade in “essentials” or “bulk goods,” which tied together processes that 
were widely dispersed into long commodity chains. The commodity 
chains consisted of particular linked production processes whose link¬ 
age made possible the accumulation of significant amounts of surplus- 
value and its relative concentration in the hands of a few. 

Such commodity chains were already there in the sixteenth century 
and predated anything that could meaningfully be called “national 
economies.” These chains in turn could only be secured by the con¬ 
struction of an interstate system coordinate with the boundaries of the 
real social division of labor, the capitalist world-economy. As the capital^ 
ist world-economy expanded from its original European base to includel 
the entire globe, so did the boundaries of the interstate system. The sov¬ 
ereign states were institutions that were then created within this (ex- j 
panding) interstate system, were defined by it, and derived their 
legitimacy from the combination of juridical self-assertion and recogni¬ 
tion by others that is the essence of what we mean by “sovereignty.” 
That it is not enough merely to proclaim sovereignty in order to exercise 
it is illustrated well by the current examples of the “independent” Ban- 
tustans in South Africa and the Turkish state in northern Cyprus. These 
entities are not sovereign states because the other members of the club of 
sovereign states (in each case with one single exception, which is insuffi¬ 
cient) do not recognise them as sovereign states. How many recogni¬ 
tions, and whose, it takes to legitimate a claim to sovereignty is unclear. 
That there is a threshold somewhere becomes evident when we observe 
how firmly Morocco stands opposed to the wish of the majority (a bare 
majority, to be sure) of members of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) to admit the Sahraoui Arab Democratic Republic to full status in 
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this regional interstate structure. Clearly, Morocco feels that a recogni¬ 
tion by the OAU would create pressure on the great powers, and the 
claim might thereby pass the threshold. 

j It has been the world-system then and not the separate “societies” 
\that has been “developing.” That is, once created, the capitalist world- 
economy first became consolidated and then over time the hold of its 
basic structures on the social processes located within it was deepened 
and widened. The whole imagery of going from acorn to oak, from germ 
to fulfilment, if plausible at all, makes sense only if it is applied to the 
singular capitalist world-economy as an historical system. 

It is within that developing framework that many of the institutions 
| we often describe quite mistakenly as “primordial” came into existence. 

\ The sovereignty of jurisdictions became ever more institutionalised, as 
I (and to the degree that) some kind of social allegiance evolved to the en- 
, j tities defined by the jurisdictions. Hence, slowly, and more or less coor- 
v I dinate with the evolving boundaries of each state, a corresponding 
^nationalist sentiment took root. The modern world-system has devel¬ 
oped from one in which these “nationalisms” were we ak or non-exi stent 
to one in which they were salient, well-ensconced, and pervasive. 

Nor were the nations the only new social groupings. The social 
< classes, as weiiave come to know them, were also created in the course of 


t 
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this development, both objectively and subjectively. The pathways of 
both proletarianisation and bourgeoisification have been long and sinu¬ 
ous, but above all they have been the outcome of world-scale processes. 
Even our present household structures — yes, even they—are con¬ 
structed entities, meeting simultaneously the double need of a structure 
to socialise the labor force and one to give this labor force partial shelter 
against the harsh effects of the work-system. 

In all of this description, the imagery I am employing is not of a small 
core adding on outer layers but of a thin outer framework gradually fill¬ 
ing in a dense inner network. To contrast Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 
in the way conventionally done not only by German but by all of world 
(sociology is to miss the whole point. It is the modern world-system (that 
is, the capitalist world-economy whose political framework is the inter¬ 
state system composed of sovereign states) which is the Gesellschaft 
within which our contractual obligations are located. To legitimate its 
structures, this Gesellschaft has not only destroyed the multiple Gemein- 
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schaften that historically existed (which is the point normally stressed) 
but has created a network of new Gemeinschaften (and most notably, the 
nations, that is, the so-called societies). Our language thus is topsy¬ 
turvy. 

I am tempted to say we are really going not from Gemeinschaft to Ge- 
sellschaft but from Gesellschaft to Gemeinschaft , but that is not quite 
right either. Rather it is that our only Gesellschaft , the capitalist world- 
economy (and even it is only a partially-contractualised structure) has 
been creating our multiple, meaningful Gemeinschaften. Far from Ge¬ 
meinschaften dying out, they have never been stronger, more complex, 
more overlapping and competing, more determinative of our lives. And 
yet never have they been less legitimate. Nor have they ever been more 
irrational, substantively irrational, and this is precisely because they have 
emerged out of a gesellschaftliche process. Our Gemeinschaften are, if 
you will, our loves that dare not speak their names. 

Of course this is an impossible situation and we find ourselves amidst 
a worldwide cultural rebellion against these pressures all around us, one 
which is taking the widest of forms— the religious fundamentalisms, the 
hedonisms of withdrawal and the hedonisms of total self-interestedness, 
the multiple “countercultures,” the Green movements, and not least the 
seething of really serious and really powerful anti-racist and anti-sexist 
movements. I do not mean to imply that these diverse groups are at all 
the same. Far from it. But they are the common consequence of the re¬ 
lentless spread of the ever more formally rational and ever more substan¬ 
tively irrational historical social system in which we all find ourselves 
collectively trapped. They represent screams of pain against the irratio¬ 
nality that oppresses in the name of a universal, rationalising logic. Had 
we really been moving from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft , all this would 
not be occurring. We should instead be bathing in the rational waters of 
an Enlightenment world. 

At one level, there is much hope. Our historical system, as all histori¬ 
cal systems, is full of contradictions, of processes which force us to go in 
one direction to pursue our short-run interests and in another to pursue 
our middle-run interests. These contradictions are built into the eco¬ 
nomic and political structures of our system and are playing themselves 
out. Once again, I do not wish to repeat here analyses I have made else¬ 
where about what I call “the crisis of transition” (Wallerstein 1982b), a 
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long process taking perhaps 150 years, which has already begun and 
which will result in the demise of our present system and its replacement 
by something else, without, however, any guarantee that this something 
else will be substantively better. No guarantee, but a meaningful possibil¬ 
ity. That is to say, we are before an historical, collective choice, the kind 
that comes rarely and is not the lot of every generation of mankind. 

I would prefer to develop here the question of the possible role of the 
historical social sciences in this collective choice, which is of course a 
moral choice, hence a political choice. I have argued that the basic con¬ 
cept of “society” and the basic historical myths of what I have called the 



j liberal-Marxist consensus of the nineteenth.century, which combined to 
• form the framework'of social science as the principal ideological expres- 
: sion of the world-system, are fundamentally offbase. Of course, this was 
o accident. The concept of society and the historical myths were part of 
|he machinery that made the modern world-system operate so well imts, 
day. In a period of relative systemic equilibrium, the consciousness 
Ibf the intellectuals is perhaps the finest-tuned reflection of the underly¬ 
ing material processes. 

However, we are no longer in a time of relative systemic equilibrium. 
It is not that the machine has been working poorly, but rather that it has 
been working only too well. The capitalist world-economy has showed 
itself over 4 oo years magnificently adept at solving its short-run and 
middle-run problems. Furthermore, it shows every sign of being able to 
do more of the same in the present and near future. But the solutions 
themselves have created changes in the underlying structure, which are 
eliminating over time this very ability to make the constant necessary ad¬ 
justments. The system is eliminating its degrees of freedom. I am unable 
here to argue this case. I simply assert it, and use it to explain the fact 
that, amid the constant hosannas to the efficiency of capitalist civilisa¬ 
tion, we see everywhere the signs of malaise and cultural pessimism. The 
consensus has therefore begun to break down. And this is what is re¬ 
flected in the myriad of anti-systemic movements that have begun to de¬ 
velop momentum and get out of hand. 

Among the intellectuals, this malaise is reflected in the growing ques¬ 
tioning of fundamental premises. Today we have physical scientists who 
are doubting the whole philosophical description of science as the “dis¬ 
enchantment of the world,” one that goes from Bacon to Newton to Ein- 
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stein, and are asking us to understand that science is rather the 
“reenchantment of the world” (Prigogine and Stengers 1979). And I am ■, 
coming before you to express what many have come to feel, that it is fu- j 
tile tojmalyse the processes of the societal development of our multiple i 
(national) “societies” as if they were autonomous, internally evolving j 
structures, when they are and h ave been in f^ct pjiroarily structures ere- j 
ated by, and takjng form in res ponse jo ^g forld-scale processS>Tt fs this j 
•; world-scale struc ture and the processes of it slleyelcipm^iflha't 'provfde \ 
i the true subject.Qf.oia? colleetive’encurif) 7 :''' ' 

If I am anywhere near right, it has consequences for us. It means of 
course that we must collectively rethink our premises, and therefore our 
theories. But it has an even more painful side. It means we must reinter¬ 
pret the meaning of our entire stock of slowly-accumulated “empirical 
data,” a stock whose constant growth is making our libraries and our ar¬ 
chives bulge, and which serves as the historically created and distorted 
basis of almost all our current work. 

Butwhy will we do this? And in whose name, in whose interest? One 
answer that has been given for at least 75 years now has been “in the 
name of the movement, or the party, or the people.” I do not reject that 
answer because of some belief in the separation of science and values. 
But that answer i s no answer, for two reasons. First, the movement i s not 
singular. Perhaps at one time, the family of anti-systemic movements 
could lay claim to a semblance of unity, but surely no longer. And in 
terms of world-scale processes, there is not merely a multiplicity of 
movements, but even of types of movements. Secondly, the collectivity 
of movements is undergoing a collective crisis concerning the efficacy of 
the strategy of change which emerged out of the nineteenth-century de¬ 
bates. I refer to the strategy of achieving transformation through the ac¬ 
quisition of state power. The fact is that the anti-systemic movements 
have themselves been the product of the capitalist world-system. As a 
consequence, they have by their actions not merely undermined the 
world-system (their ostensible objective, partially achieved) but they 
have also sustained this same system, most particularly by taking state 
power and operating within an interstate system which is the political 
superstructure of the capitalist world-economy. And this has created in¬ 
built limits on the ability of these movements to mobilize effectively in 
the future. Thus it is that, while the world-system is in crisis, so are its 
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anti-systemic movements, and so I may add are the analytic self-reflective 
structures of this system, that is, the sciences. 

The crisis of the movements has its locus in their collective increasing 
inability to transform their growing political strength into processes that 
could truly transform the existing world-system. One of their present 
constraints, though surely not the only one, has been the ways in which 
their own analyses have incorporated large segments of the ideology of 
the existing world-system. What the historical social sciences can con¬ 
tribute in this crisis of transition is therefore an involvement that is simul¬ 
taneously engaged with the movements and disengaged from them. If 
science cannot offer praxis, it can offer the insights that come from dis¬ 
tance, provided it is not neutral. But scientists are never neutral, and 
1 hence the science they produce is never neutral. The commitment of 
1 which I am speaking is of course the commitment to substantive rational- 
| ity. It is a commitment in the face of a situation where collective choice is 
t being made possible by the decline of the historical social system in 
which we are living, but where the choice is made difficult by the absence 
of a clear-cut alternative social force standing for a wise choice. 

In this situation, in purely intellectual terms, it means we have to re¬ 
think our conceptual apparatus, to rid it of the nineteenth century’s ideo¬ 
logical patina. We will have to be radically agnostic in our empirical and 
theoretical work, while trying to create new heuristic frameworks which 
will speak to the absence, not the presence, of substantive rationality. 

You will forgive me if, before a congress of German sociologists, I in¬ 
voke Max Weber. We all know his passionate address to the students in 
1919, “Politics as a Vocation.” There is a deep pessimism in that talk: 

Not summer’s bloom lies ahead of us, but rather a polar night of icy darkness 
and hardness, no matter which group may triumph externally now. Where 
there is nothing, not only the Kaiser but also the proletarian has lost his rights. 
When this night shall have slowly receded, who of those f or whom spring ap¬ 
parently has bloomed so luxuriously will be alive? (Gerth and Mills 
ig 46 : 128). 

We must wonder if the polar night which did indeed come as Weber pre¬ 
dicted is yet behind us or whether still worse is to come. Whether the 
one or the other, the only possible conclusion we should draw is the one 
that Weber did draw: 
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Politics is a strong and slow boring of hard boards. It takes both passion and 
perspective. Certainly all historical experience confirms the truth—that man 
would not have attained the possible unless time and again he had reached out 
for the impossible. (Gerth and Mills ig 46 : 128). 

I have said that our concepts can be traced to the intellectual conun- 
dra bred by the French Revolution. So can our ideals and our solutions. 
The famous trinity, “liberte, egalite, fraternite,” is not a description of 
reality; it has not infused the structures of the capitalist world-economy, 
in France or anywhere else. This phrase was in fact not really the slogan 
of the so-called bourgeois revolution but rather the ideological expres¬ 
sion of the first serious anti-systemic movement in the history of the 
modern world that was able to shape and inspire its successors. Liberty^ 
equality, and fraternity is a jlogan.direeted not against feudalisnTBut 
against capitalism. They are the images of a social order different from 
ours,“one that might one day be constructed. For this we need passion, 
and perspective.Tt scarcely will be easy. It cannot be done without a fun¬ 
damental reassessment of strategy on the part of the anti-systemic move¬ 
ments, another subject I have not been able to discuss here. (See, 
however, Wallerstein ig 84 , Part II.) But it will also not be done unless 
those who say that they strive to understand social reality, that is, we, the 
historical social scientists, will be ready to repeat, in science as in poli¬ 
tics, Weber’s final plea, “in spite of all!” 

NOTES 

1. The English translation is: ‘the aggregate of persons living together under particular political, 
economic and social conditions’ . . . ‘the bourgeois, socialist classless society.’ 

2. The English translation is: ‘the aggregate of persons living together under homogeneous social 
and economic as well as political conditions’ . . . ‘the development of (human) society. . . ; 
the new socialist, communist society; the classless society. . . ; the bourgeois capitalist 
society’ . . . ‘no plural.’ 

3. In the published English version we have two problems. One is the title which is rendered as 7 he 
History of the SocialMovementin France, l?8g -1850. This omits from the title the fact that Stein 
was concerned with the concept of society. The passage is rendered as: ‘Society is one of the most 
difficult concepts in political theory.’ (1964, 43) This translates the untranslatable « Staatwissen- 
schaft : into an imperfect equivalent, ‘political theory.’ It so happens that the point I am making, 
the a priori definitional link between ‘society’ and ‘state,’ comes out even more clearly in the 
German version. 

4 . The English translation is: ‘theory of evolution’ . . . ‘economy and society.’ 

5. The English translation is: ‘the cultural, societal, historical, political, economic, social develop¬ 
ment of our nation.’ 
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6. The English translation is: ‘theory of evolution’ . . . ‘the theory of the development of all liv¬ 
ing beings from lower primitive organisms.’ 

7. The published English-language translation once again changes the title. It becomes Industrial 
Evolution. The three stages are translated as independent economy, town economy and national 
economy. 

8. The English translation reads: ‘National economy is the product of a development extending 
over thousands of years, and is not older than the modern State . . .’ (1901 : 88). 
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This article was the result of an invitation to expound in a short space 
the distinctive theoretical premises of “world-systems analysis.” I think 
thisdsjhe clearest piece I have written on this subject. It explains why 
I thin k of world-system s analysis as a perspective and nofasa theory* 
and why centrally it is about what I would call in a subsequent book 
“unthinking” nineteenth-century social science. 


W orld-systems analysis is not a theory about the social world, 
or about p art of it. It is a protest against the ways. in jvhich 
social scientific inquiry was structured for all of us at its in¬ 
ception in the middle of the nineteenth century. This mode of inquiry 
has come tobe a set ofoften unquestioned a priori assumptions. World- 
systems analysis maintains that this mode of social scientific inquiry, 
practised worldwide, has had the effect of closing off rather than opening 
up many of the most important or the most interesting questions. In 
wearing the blinkers which the nineteenth century constructed, we are 
unable to perform the social task we wish to perform and that the rest of 
the world wishes us to perform, which is to present rationally the real 
historical alternatives that lie before us. World-systems analysis was bo rn 
as ajnqralhand in its broadest sense, {political, protest However, it is on 
the basis of scientific claims, that is, on the basis of claims related to the 
possibilities of systematic knowledge about social reality, that world- 
systems analysis challenges the pr^ailing riiocle of intjuiry. 

This is a debate, then, about fundamentals, and such debates are al¬ 
ways difficult. First of all, most participants have deep commitments 
about fundamentals. Second, it is seldom the case that any clear, or at 
least any simple, empirical test can resolve or even clarify the issues. The 
empirical debate has to be addressed at a very complex and holistic level. 
/Does the sum of derived theorizing starting from one_or another set of 
^^premises encompass'Kown descrigSoniusrreality in a more “satisfac- 
v 'Tory manner?” This involves us in all sorts of secondary dilemmas. Our 
- known --descriptions” of reality are to some extent a function of our pre- 
0 mises: future “jlesjcriptions.’Tnay of coufsFtransformTour sense of reality. 

\ Does the “theorizing” said today to"encompass reality really encompass 
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it? And last but not least, what does it mean to encompass reality “in a 
satisfactory manner”? Is this latter criterion anything more than an aes¬ 
thetic adjunct? 

Not only are debates about fundamentals frustrating for all these rea¬ 
sons, but each side has a built-in handicap. The defenders of existing 
views must “explain away” the anomalies, hence our present challenge. 
But the challengers must offer convincing “data” in a situation where, 
compared to the 150 years or so of traditional social scientific inquiry, 
they have had far less time to accumulate appropriately relevant “data.” 
In a subject matter inherently recalcitrant to experimental manipulation, 
“data” cannot be accumulated rapidly. So a dispute about fundamentals 
may be thought of as analogous to a heavyweight championship bout, 
but without a referee and between two somewhat dyspeptic boxers, each 
with his left hand tied behind his back. It may be fun to watch, but is it 
boxing? Is it science? 

And who will decide? In some sense, the spectators will decide—and 
probably not by watching the boxers, but by fighting it out themselves. 
So why bother? Because the boxers are part of the spectators, who are of 
course all boxers. 

Lest we get lost in analogies, let me return to the discussion of funda¬ 
mentals. I propose to take seven common assumptions of social scientific 
inquiry and indicate what it is tha t mak es me feel uncomfortable about 
_them. I shall then explore whether alternative (or even opposing) as¬ 
sumptions are not as plausible or more plausible and indicate the direc¬ 
tion in which these alternative assumptions would lead us. 

I 

The social sciences are constituted of a number of “disciplines.” which are 

intellectuallyToKefent groupings of subject matter distinct from each other. 

These disciplines are most frequently listed as anthropology, econom¬ 
ics, political science and sociology. There are, to be sure, potential addi¬ 
tions to this list, such as geography. Whether history is or is not a social 
science is a matter of some controversy, and we shall return to this later 
(see section II). There is a similar debate about psychology, or at least 
about social psychology. 
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It has been a growing fashion, since at least 1945, to deplore the un¬ 
necessary barriers between the “disciplines” and to endorse the merits of 
“interdisciplinary” research and/or teaching. This has been argued on 
two counts. One is the assertion that the analysis of some “problem ar¬ 
eas” can benefit from an approach combining the perspectives of many 
disciplines. It is said, for example, that if we wish to study “labour,” 
pooling the knowledge offered by the disciplines of economics, political 
science and sociology might be of great advantage. The logic of such an 
approach leads to multidisciplinary teams, or to a single scholar “learn¬ 
ing several disciplines,” at least in so far as they relate to “labour.” 

The second presumed basis for “interdisciplinary” research is 
slightly different. As we pursue our collective inquiry it becomes clear, it 
is argued, that some ofour subject matter is “at the borderline” of two or 
more disciplines. “Linguistics,” for example, may be located at such a 
“border.” The logic of such an approach may lead eventually to the de¬ 
velopment of a new “autonomous discipline,” which in many ways is 
what has been happening to the study of linguistics during the last thirty 
years. 

We know that there are multip le disciplines, since there are multiple 
academic departments in universities around the world, graduate de¬ 
grees in these disciplines, a nd nat ionaLa nd internationa l associations of 
scholars of these disciplines. That is, we know politically that different 
disciplines exist. They have organizations with boundaries, structures, 
and personnel to defend their collective interests and ensure their collec¬ 
tive reproduction. But this tells us nothing about the validity of the intel- \ 
lectual claims to separateness, claims which presumably justify the j 
organizational networks. 

The lauding of the merits of interdisciplinary work in the social sci¬ 
ences has so far not significantly undermined the strengths of the organi¬ 
zational apparatuses that shield the separate disciplines. Indeed, the 
contrary may be true: what has enhanced the claim of each discipline to 
represent a separately coherent level of analysis linked to appropriate 
methodologies is the constant assertion by practitioners of the various 
disciplines that each has something to learn from the other which it 
could not know by pursuing its own level of analysis with its specific 
methodologies, and that this : tptlier” knowl ed'geis pertinent and signifi¬ 
cant to the resolution of the intellectuaTp'fbMems on which each is work- 
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ing. Interdisciplinary work is in no sense an intellectual critique per se of 
the existing compartmentalization of social science, and lacks in any case 
the political clout to affect the existing institutional structures, 
j But are the various social scientific disciplines really “disciplines”? 
/ For a word so widely used, what constitutes a “discipline” is seldom dis¬ 
cussed. There is no entry for this term in the International Encyclopae¬ 
dia of the Social Sciences nor in the Encyclopaedia of Philosophy nor in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. We do better by going to the Oxford English 
Dictionary , which tell us that: 

Etymologically, discipline , as pertaining to the disciple or scholar, is antitheti¬ 
cal to doctrine, the property of the doctor or teacher; hence, in the history of 
the words, doctrine is more concerned with abstract theory, and discipline with 
practice or exercise. 

But having reminded us of the term’s origins, the OED does no better for 
us in the actual definition than describing it as “a branch ofinstruction or 
education; a department of learning or knowledge; a science or art in its 
educational aspect.” The emphasis here seems to be on the reproduction 
of knowledge (or at least its dissemination) and not on its production. 
^'BuTsurely the concept, “discipline,” cannot be unrelated to the process 
of producing knowledge? 

The history of the social sciences is quite clear, at least in broad brush 
strokes. Once, there were no social sciences, or only “predecessors.” 
Then slowly but steadily there emerged over the course of the nineteenth 
century a set of names, and then of departments, degrees and associa¬ 
tions, that by 1945 (although sometimes earlier) had crystallized into the 
categories we use today. There were other “names” which were dis¬ 
carded and which presumably involved different “groupings” of 
“subject-matter.” What is, or was, encompassed by such terms as “moral 
economy” or Staatstwis sense haft is not entirely clear. This is not because 
their advocates were insufficiently clear-thinking but because a “disci¬ 
pline” in some real sense defines itself over a long run in its practice. An 
interrupted practice means an unfulfilled discipline. For example, the fa¬ 
mous quadripartite subdivision of anthropology (physical anthropology, 
social or cultural anthropology, archaeology, and linguistics) was (and to 
some extent still is) a “practice” rather than a “doctrine.” It then became 
a doctrine, taught and justified by doctors or teachers. But did the whole 
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add up to a coherent, defensible level of analysis or mode of analysis, or 
just to segregated subject matter? 'I JLSLl 1 

We know where all these^ clmsKms of su bject niatterjcame from. They j 
derive intellectually from the dominant liberaTicleology of the nineteenth j 
century which argued tliat^state_and_market,_politics and economics,| 
were analytically .separate Jand largelY-sel frcontainedV d omains, each | 
with their particular rules (“logics”). Society was adjured to keep them f 
separate, and schoIars*stuclied them separately. Since there seemed to be, 
many realities that apparently were neither in the domain of the market 
nor in that of the state, these realities were placed in a residual grab-bag 
which took on as compensation the grand name of sociology. There was 
a sense in which sociology was thought to explain the seemingly “irratio¬ 
nal” phenomena that economics and political science were unable to ac¬ 
count for. Finally, since there were people beyond the realm of the 
civilized world—remote, and with whom it was difficult to com¬ 
municate—the study of such peoples encompassed special rules and 
special training, which took on the somewhat polemical name of anthro¬ 
pology. 

We know the historical origins of the fields. We know their intellec¬ 
tual itineraries, which have been complex and variegated, especially 
since 1945. And we know why they have run into “boundary” difficul¬ 
ties. As the real world evolved, the contact line between “primitive” and : 
“civilized,” “political” and “economic,” blurred. Scholarly poaching be¬ 
came commonplace. The poachers kept moving the fences, without 
however breaking them down. 

The question before us today is whether there are any criteria which! 
can be used to assert in a relatively clear and defensible way boundaries) 
between the four presumed disciplines of anthropology, economics, po¬ 
litical science, and sociology. World-systems analysis responds with an 


unequivocal “no” to this question. All the presumed criteria—level ofj 
analysis, subject-matter, methods, theoretical assumptions—either are! 
no longer true in practice or, if sustained, are barriers to further knowl- ) 
edge rather than stimuli to its creation. 

Or, put another way, the differences between permissible topics, 
methods, theories or theorizing within any of the so-called “disciplines” 
are far greater than the differences among them. This means in practice 
that the overlap is substantial and, in terms of the historical evolution of 
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all these fields, is increasing all the time. The time has come to cut 
through this intellectual morass by saying that these four disciplines are 
but a single one. This is not to say that all social scientists should be 3 o- 
ingiSenticaTwork. There is every need for, and likelihood of, specializa¬ 
tion in “field of inquiry.” But let us remember the one significant 
organizational example we have. Somewhere in the period 1945-55, two 
hitherto organizationally separate “disciplines,” botany and zoology, 
merged into a single discipline and has generated many sub-fields, but 
none of them, as far as I know, bears the name or has the contours of 
botany or zoology. 


1 The argument of world-sy stems analysis is straightforward. The 
three presumed arenas of Collective human action the.economic, the 
political, and the social dr’sociocultural are not autono mous arenas o f 
social action. Tfiey'do nofhave'separate “logics,” More importantly, the 
intermeshing of constraints, options, decisions, norms, and “rationali- 
* ties” is such thatfio' useful"feseiU]climoidd[ can isolate “ facto rs” accord- 
i'ng to the categories of economic, political, and social, and, treat only pne l 
kind of variable, implicitly holding the others constant. We are arguing 
that there is a single£set of rulesf or a single ‘fset of constiaints.”..ydthin 
which these various structures operate.- ”****■— 

The case of the virtually total overlap of the presumed domains of so¬ 
ciology and anthropology is even stronger. By what stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation can one assert that Elliot Liebow’s Tally Corner and William F. 
Whyte’s Street-Corner Society —both “classic” works, one written by an 
“anthropologist” and the other by a “sociologist”—are works in two dif¬ 
ferent “disciplines”? It would not be hard, as every reader knows, to as¬ 
semble a long list of such examples. 


'iiJ 


11 

i 

I History is the study of, the explanation of, the particular as it really happened 
in the past. Social science is the statement of the universal set of rules by which 
1 human/social behavior is explained. 

This is the famous distinction between idiographic and nomothetic 
modes of analysis, which are considered to be antithetical. The “hard” 
version of this antithesis is to argue that only one of the modes (which 
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one varies according to one’s views) is legitimate or interesting or even 
“possible.” This “hard” version is what the Methodenstreit was about. 
The “soft” version sees these two modes as two ways of cutting into so¬ 
cial reality. Though undertaken separately, differently and for dissimilar 
(even opposing) purposes, it would be fruitful for the world of scholar¬ 
ship to combine the two modes. This “soft” view is comparable to argu¬ 
ing the merits of “interdisciplinary” work in the social sciences. By 
asserting the merits of combining two approaches, the intellectual legiti¬ 
macy of viewing them as two separate modes is reinforced. 

The strongest arguments of the idiographic and nomothetic schools 
both seem plausible. The argument of the idiographic school is the an¬ 
cient doctrine that “all is flux.” If everything is always changing, then any 
generalization purporting to apply to two or more presuiiiably_c«mpa- 
^ Table phenomena is never true. All that one can do is to understand em¬ 
phatically a sequence of events. Conversely, the argument of the 
nomothetic school is that it is manifest that the real world (including the 
social world) is not a set of random happenings. If so, there must be rules 
that describe “regularities in which case there is a .domain for scientific 
activity. ~ 

The strongest critiques of each side about the other are also plausible. 
The nomothetie’critique of the idiographic view is that any recounting of 
“past happenings” is by defi nition-a. s election from reality (as it really 
happened) and therefore implies criteria of selection and categories of 
-description. These "criteria and categories are based on unavowed but 
nonetheless real generalizations that are akin to scientific laws. The cri-" 
dque of the nomothetic view is that it neglects those _trans formatio-nal 
phenomena (due in part to the reflexiveness of social reality) which 
makes it impossible to “repeat” structural arrangements. 

There are various ways of dealing with these mutual criticisms. One 
way is the path of “combining” history and the soci al sci ences. The his¬ 
torian is said to serve the social scientist by providing the latter with 
wider, deeper sets of data from which to induce his law-like generaliza¬ 
tions. The social scientist is said to serve the historian by offering him the 
results of research, reasonably-demonstrated generalizations that offer 
insight into the explication of a particular sequence of events. 

The problem with this neat division of intellectual labour is that it 
presumes the possibility of isolating “sequences” subject to “historical” 
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analysis and small “universes” subject to “social scientific” analysis. In 
practice, however, one person’s sequence is another’s universe, and the 
neutral observer is in some quandary as to how to distinguish between 
the two on purely logical as opposed to, say, stylistic or presentational 
grounds. 

The problem however is deeper than that. Is th exe-a-m^aningfijl dif¬ 
feren ce b etween sequence and univer se, between his,tfi:y..and..s*ciaLsci' 
ence? Are they two activities or one? Synchrony is akin to a geometric 
dimension. One can describe it logically, but it can be drawn only falsely 
on paper. In geometry, a point, a line or a plane can be drawn only in 
three (or four) dimensions. So is it in “social science.” Synchrony is a 
conceptual limit, not a socially usable category. All description has time, 
and the only question is how wide a band is immediately relevant. Simi¬ 
larly, unique sequence is only describable in non-unique categories. All 
conceptual language presumes comparisons among universes. Just as we 
cannot literally “draw” a point, so we cannot literally “describe” a 
unique “event.” The drawing, the description, has thickness or complex 
generalization. 

Since this is an inextricable logical dilemma, the solution must be 
sought on heuristic grounds. World-systems analysis offers the heuristic 
value of the via media between trans-historical generalizations and par¬ 
ticularistic narrations. It argues that, as our format tends toward either 
extreme, it tends toward an exposition of minimal interest and minimal 
utility. It argues that the optimal method is to pursue analysis yvithin sys¬ 
temic frameworks, long enough in time and large enough in space to 
contain governinjf“logics” which “determine” the'largest part of se¬ 
quential reality, while simultaneously recognizing and taking into ac¬ 
count that these systemic frameworks have beginnings and ends and are 
therefore not to be conceived of as “eternal” phenomena. This implies, 
then, that at every instant we look both for the framework (the “cyclical 
irhythms” of the system), which we describe conceptually, and for the 
(patterns of internal transformation (the “secular trends” of the system) 
that will eventually bring about the demise of the system, which we de¬ 
scribe sequentially. This implies that the task is singular. There is neither 
historian nor sociaL^ientist, but only a historical social scientist who 
analyses thejgeneral law> of particular systems and the particular se¬ 
quences through which these systems have gone (the grammatical tense 
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here deliberately not being the so-called ethnographic present). We are 
then faced with the issue of determining the “unit of analysis” within 
which we must work, which brings us to our third premise. 

(I II j 

Human beings are organized in entities we may call societies, which constitute 

the fundamental social frameworks within which human life is lived. 

No concept is more pervasive in modern social science than society, and 
no concept is used more automatically and unreflectively than society, 
despite the countless pages devoted to its definition. The textbook defi¬ 
nitions revolve around the question: “What is a society?” whereas the 
arguments we have just made about the unity of historical social science 
lead us to ask a different question: “When and where is a society?” 

“Societies” are concrete. Furthermore, society is a term which we- 
might do well to discard because of its conceptual history and hence its;,- 
virtually ineradicable and profoundly misleading connotations. Societ)f 
is a term whose current usage in history and the social sciences is coeval 
with the institutional emergence of modern social science in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Society is one half of an antithetic tandem in which the 
other is the state. The French Revolution was a cultural watershed in the 
ideological history of the modern world-system in that it led to the wide¬ 
spread acceptance of the idea that social change rather than social stasis 
is normal, both in the normative and in the statistical sense of the word. 
It thereby posed die in tel lectual problem of how to regulate, speed up, 
slo wjdawu^ir-o theijWseaffec t this normal process of change and evolu¬ 
tion. 

The emergence of social science as an institutionalized social activity 
was one of the major systemic responses to this intellectual problem. So- 
cial science has come t o represe nt the rationalist ideology that if o ne-un- 
der&taypds the process (whether idiographically or, more commonly, 
nomothetieallv) one can affect it in some morally positive manner. (Even 
“conservatives,” dedicated to containing change, could broadly assent 
to this approach.) 

The political implications of such an enterprise escaped (and es¬ 
capes) no one. But it is also why in the nineteenth century the concept 
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-“.society” was opposed to that of “state.” The multiple sovereign states 
that had Tieerrarid were being constituted were the obvious focuses of 
political activity. They seemed the locus of effective social control, and 
therefore the arena in which social change could be affected and effected. 
The standard nineteenth-century approach to the intellectual-political 
issue was concerned with the question of how to “reconcile” society and 
state. In this formulation, the state could be observed and analysed di¬ 
rectly. It operated through formal institutions by way of known (consti¬ 
tutional) rules—The “society” was taken to mean that tissue of manners 
T and customs that held a group of people together without, despite or 
( against formal rules. In some sense “society” represented something 
‘ more enduring and “deeper” than the state, less manipulable and cer- 
■ tainly more elusive. 

There has ever since been enormous debate about how society and' 
state related to each other, which one was or should be subordinate to 
the other, and which incarnated the higher moral v alnesJln the process 
5 we have become accustomed to thinking that the boundaries of a society 
[and of a state are synony mous, or if not should (and eventually would) be 
{made so. Thus, without explicitly asserting this theoretically, historians 
and social scientists have come to see current sovereign states (projected 
hypothetically backward in time) as the basic social entities within which 
social life is conducted. There was some sporadic resistance to this view 
on the part of anthropologists, but they resisted in the name of a putative 
earlier political-cultural entity whose importance remained primary, 
many of them asserted, for large segments of the world’s population. 

Thus, by the back door, and unanalysed, a whole historiography and 
a whole theory of the modern world crept in as the substratum of both 
history and social science. VVe live in states. There is a society underlying 
each state. States have histories and therefore JraditionsTTfEoveallTsincF 
change is normal, it is states tKaTno rmal ly change or develop. They 
change their mode o f produ ction: they urbanize; they Have social prob¬ 
lems; they pro sper or decline. They have the boundaries, inside of 
which factors are “internal” and outside of which they are “external.” 
They are “logically” independent entities such that, for statistical pur¬ 
poses, they can be “compared;” 

This image of social reality was not a fantasy, and so it was possible 
for both idiographic and nomothetic theorists to proceed with reason- 
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World-Systems 

able aplomb using these assumptions about society and state, and to 
come up with some plausible findings. The only problem was that, as 
time went on, more and more “anomalies” seemed to be unexplained 
within this framework, and more and more lacunae (of uninvestigated 
< zones of human activity) seemed to emerge. 

World-systems analysis makes the unit of analysis a subject of debate. 
W 1 1 ereand when do the entities within which sociajjife.occurs exist? It 
substitutes foTthTTerm “society’’’ the term “historical s ys tem.” Of 
course, this is a_mere semantic substitution. But it rids us of the central 
connotation that “society” has acquired—its link to “state”—and there- 
fore of the presupposition about the “where” an “when.” Furthermore, 
“historical sys t em” as ajerm underlines the unity ofhistorical, social sci¬ 
ence. The entity is simultaneously systemic and historical. 

Having opened up the question of the unit of analysis, there is no 
simple answer. I myselfhave put forth the tentative hypothesis that there 
have been three known forms or varieties of historical systems, which I | 
have called mini-systems, world-empires and world-economies. I have $ 
also suggested that it is not unthinkable that we could identify other 
forms or varieties. 

I have argued two things about the varieties ofhistorical systems: one 
concerns the link of “logic” and form; the other concerns t he his tory of 
coexistence of forms? IrTterms of forms, I have taken as the defining 
boundaries oF'a^Kisforical system those within which the system and the 
people within it are regularly reproduced by means of some kind of on¬ 
going division of labour. I argue that empirically there have been three 
such modes. The “mini-sysjtems,” so-called because they are small in 
space and probably relatively brief in time (a life-span of about six gen¬ 
erations), are highly homogeneous in terms of cultural and governing 
structures. The basic logic is one of “reciprocity” in exchanges. The 
“world empires” are vast political structures (at least at the apex of the 
process of expansion and contraction which seems to be their fate) and 
encompass a wide variety of “cultural” patterns. The basic logic oTflre^ 
system^is the extraction of tribute.-fr-om-othe.rw.ise-.loca 1 ly self- \ 
adminisierecTdifect producers (mostly rural) that is passed upward to 
the centre and redistrihutcd to athin but cruciahnetWOrk of officials. The 
“world economies” are vast uneven chains of integrated production 
structures dissected by multiple political structures. The basic logic is 
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I that the accumulated surplus is distributed unequally in favour of those 
i ableto ach ieve various kin ds of temp orar y mo nopolies in the market net- 
| work§. This is a “capitalist” logic. 

1 The history of coexistence of forms can be construed as follows. In 


the pre-agricultur al era, th erejHrere. a multiplicity of mini-sy st ems w -has.fi- 
coristant ieath may have been largely a function of ecological mishaps 
- plus the sp litting of groups grown tpo large. Our knowledge is very lim¬ 
ited. There was no writing and we are confined to archaeological recon¬ 
structions. In the period between, say, 8000 bc and 1500 ad, there 
coexisted on the earth at any one time multiple historical systems of all 
three varieties. The world empire was the “strong” form of that era, since 
whenever one expanded it destroyed and/or absorbed both mini¬ 
systems and world-economies and whenever one contracted it opened 
up space for the re-creation of mini-systems and world economies. Most 
of what we call the “history” of this period is the history of such world- 
empires, which is understandable, since they bred the cultural scribes to 
record what was going on. World economies were a “weak” form, indi¬ 
vidual ones never surviving long. This is because they either disinte¬ 
grated or were absorbed by or transformed into a world empire (by the 
internal expansion of a single political unit). 

Around lgdcE'one such world economy managed to escape this fate. 
For reasons that need to be explained, the “modernjyorld-system” was 
born out of the cciiisolidfft'ton' of a world economy. Hence it had time to 
achieve its Ml development as a capiMMsystem. By its inner logic, this 
capitalist world economy then expanded to cover the entire globe, ab¬ 
sorbing in the process all existing mini-systems and world empires. 
(j ./■ , I fence by the late nineteenth century, for the first time ever, there existed 
' only one historical system on the globe. We are still in that situation to¬ 
day. 

I have sketched my hypotheses about the forms(Md B theMsfory,of co¬ 
existence of historical systems. TheyTlonot constitute world-systems 


analysis:They are'a s'gt of hypotheses within world-systems analysis, 
open to debate, refinement, rejection. The crucial issue is that defining 
and explicating the units of analysis — the historical systems —becomes a 
central object of the scientific enterprise. 

Within the discussion I have just related there lies hidden a further 
debate about the modern world and its defining characteristics. This is a 
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debate in which the two main versions of nineteenth-century thought— 
classical liberalism and cla“ssical'‘ATafxism~—sKanTcer tain crucial-pre¬ 
mises about the nature of capitalism. 



Capitalism is a system based on competition between free producers using free 
labour with free commodities, “free” meaning its availability for sale and pur¬ 
chase on a market. 

Constraints on such freedoms, wherever they exist, are leftovers from an 
incomplete evolutionary process and mean, to the extent that they exist, 
that a zone or an enterprise is “less capitalist” than if there were no such 
constraints. This is essentially the view of Adam Smith. Smith thought of 
the capitalist system as the only system consonant with “human nature,” 
and saw alternative systems as the imposition of unnatural and undesir¬ 
able constraints on social existence. But this too was essentially the view 
of Karl Marx. In character izing the system, Marx placed particular em- 
phasis'on the importance ^f freeJahnE 5 He did not regard the capitalist 
system as eternally natural, and he did not consider it desirable. But he' 
did regard it as a normal stage of humanity^ historical development- ‘ 
Most liberals and Marxists of the last 150 years have regarded this 
picture of “competitive capitalism” as an accurate description of the 
capitalist norm, and have therefore discussed all historica situations that 
involved non-free labour/producers/commodities as deviations from this 
norm and thus as phenomena to be explained. The norm has largely re¬ 
flected an idealized portrait of what was thought to be the quintessential 
exemplar of the normal—England after the “Industrial Revolution,” 
where proletarian workers (essentially landless, toolless urban workers) 
laboured in factories owned by bourgeois entrepreneurs (essentially pri¬ 
vate owners of the capital stock of these factories). The owner purchased 
the labour-power of (paid wages to) the workers—primarily adult 
males—whcyhad no real alternative, in terms of survival, than to seek 
wage-work. No one has ever pretended that all work situations were of 
this model. But both liberals and Marxists have tended to regard any 
situation that varied from this model as less capitalist to the extent that it 
varied. 
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1 If each work situation could be classified on a degree-of-capitalism 
[scale, as it were, then each state, as the locus of such work situations, can 
be designated as falling somewhere on that scale. The economic struc¬ 
ture of a state, then, can be seen as “more” or “less” capitalist, and the 
state structure itself can be viewed as reasonably congruent with the de¬ 
gree of capitalism in the economy, or as inconsistent with it—in which 
case we might expect it somehow to change over time in the direction of 
greater congruence. 

What is to be made of work situations that are less than fully capitalist 
under this definition? They can be seen as reflecting a not-yet-capitalist 
situation in a state that will eventually see capitalist structures become 
dominant. Or they can be seen as anomalous continuances from the past 
in a state where capitalist structures are dominant. 

How the “dominance” of a particular way of structuring the work 
units within a spatial entity (the state) can be determined has never been 
entirely clear. In a famous U.S. Supreme Court decision,Justice William 
; Brennan wrote of the definition of pornography: “I know it when I see 
l it.” In a sense, both liberals and Marxists have defined dominance of 
I capitalism in a similar fashion: they knew it when they saw it. Obviously, 

’ there is implicitly a quantitative criterion in this approach. But insofar as 
there is such a counting of heads, it is crucial to know what heads are 
being counted. And thereby hangs a tale. 


A distinction was made between productive and unproductive la- 
Jbojjtr, Although the exact definitions of the physiocrats, Saint-Simon and 
Marx were quite different, they all wished to define certain kinds of “eco¬ 
nomic activity” as non-work, that is, as non-productive. This has created 
; an enormous and very useful loophole in the definition of capitalism. If 
„■ |among .the,, various kinds of activity eliminatedas non-produ ctive fal l a 

'^signMcai&wum^ do not meet the model of a capitalist .work¬ 

er:* ^situation — the most obvious, but certainly not the only example, is 
/ /housework—then it becomes far easier to argue that the “majority” of 

[work situations in some countries are of the kinds described in the 
/model, and thus we really do have some “capitalist” countries in terms of 
the definition. All this manipulation is scarcely necessary were the de-. 

, duced “norm” in fact the statistical norm. But it was not. and isuot. The I 

/ # _ # '• i 

\ situation of free labourers working for wages in the enterprises of free/ 

^producers is a minority situation in the modern worldqThis is certainly 
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true if our unit of analysis is the world economy. It is probably true, or 
largely true, even if we undertake the analysis within the framework of 
single high-industrialized states in the twentieth century. 

When a deduced “norm” turns out not to be the statistical norm, that 
is, when the situation abounds with exceptions (anomalies, residues), 
then we ought to wonder whether the definition of the norm serves any 
useful function. World-systems analysis argues that the, capitalist world- 
economy is a particular historic al system. Therefore if we want to ascer¬ 
tain the norms, that is, the mode of functioning of this concrete system, 
the optimal way is to look at the historical evolution of this system. If we 
find, as we do, that the system seems to contain wide areas of wage and 
non-wage labour, wide areas of commodified and non-commodified 
goods, and wide areas of alienable and non-alienable forms of property 
and capital, then we should at the very least wonder whether this “com¬ 
bination” or. mixture of the s o-ca 11 ed free and the non-free is not itself the 
defining feature of capitalism as a 

Once the question is opened up, there are no simple answers. We dis- 
cover that the proportions of the mixes are uneven, spatially and tempo¬ 
rally. W e may then search for structures that maintain the stability of any 
particular mix of mixes (the cyclical trends again) as well as for underly- 

s..ing.pressurea. that may be tra nsform ing, over time, the mix of mixes (the 

secular trends). ex- 

plairi^awayimLpatter ns to be analysed, so inverting the psy cholo gy' of 
the scientific effort. We must conclude tLSFthe'definition of capitalism 
that dominated the nineteenth-century thought of both liberals and 
Marxists accounts for the central historiographical insight that has been 
bequeathed to us. 



The end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century repre¬ 
sent a crucial turning-point in the history of the world, in that the capitalists 
finally achieved state-societal power in the key states. 

The two great “events” that occurred in this period, the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution in England and the French Revolution j were, it is argued, crucial 
in the development of social scientific theory. A simple bibliographical 
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check will verify that a remarkably large proportion of world history has 
been devoted to these two “events.” Furthermore, an even larger pro¬ 
portion has been devoted to analysing other “situations” in terms of how 
they measure up to these two “events.” 

The link between the historical centrality accorded these two 
“events” and the prevailing definition of capitalism is not difficult to elu¬ 
cidate. We have already pointed out that the concept of degrees of capi¬ 
talism leads necessarily to an implicit exercise in quantification so that 
we can ascertain when capitalism becomes “dominant.” This theory as¬ 
sumed that a mismatch between “economic” dominance and state- 
societal power is possible, and that it can be overcome. 

The Industrial Revolution and the French Revolution are of interest 
i because they presumably represent the (fycrcoming of a~mismatch. The 
j French Revolution highlights the political arena. According to the now 
: strongly-challenged butTorig predominant “social interpretation,” the 
j French Revolution was the moment when the bourgeoisie ousted the 
feudal aristocracy from state power and thereby transformed the pre- 
! capitalist ancien regime into a capitalist state. The Industrial Revolution 
highlights the fruits of such a transformation. Once the capitalists 
achieve state power (or in Smithian terms reduce the interference of the 
| state) then it is possible to expand significantly the triumphal possibili- 
i ties of a capitalist system. 

Given these assumptions, it is possible to treat both these phenomena 
as “events” and to concentrate on the details of what happened and why 
they happened in that particular way. Books on the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion typically debate which factor (or factors) was more important to its 
occurrence, what its precise dating was and which of the various features 
encompassed by the term was the most consequential for future transfor¬ 
mations. Books on the French Revolution typically debate when it 
started and ended, what factoror factors triggered it, which groups were 
involved in key processes and how and when there were alterations in 
the cast of characters, and what legacy the revolution left. 

Of course such a close and ultimately idiographic scrutiny of these 
“events” inevitably breeds scepticism. Increasingly there are voices 
doubting how revolutionary the revolutions were. Nonetheless, virtually 
all these analyses (of both believers and sceptics) presume the analytical 
frame of reference that led to these two “events” being singled out in the 
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first place: the assumption that capitalism (or its surrogate, individual 
freedom) had in some sense to “triumph” at some point within particular 
states. 

Furthermore, lest one think that history is central only to historians, 
we should notice how it immediately became central to the analytical ex¬ 
ercises of social scientists. The idea of the “Industrial Revolution” has 
been transformed into the process of an “industrial revolution” or of “in¬ 
dustrialization” and bred a whole family of sub-categories and therefore 
of sub-issues: the idea of a “.take^ojff,” the notions of both “pre- 
industrial” and “post-industrial” societies, and so on. The idea of the 
“bourgeois revolution” has become the analysis of when and how a 
“bourgeois revolution” (or the middle classes in power) could or would 
occur. I do not suggest that these debates are not about the real world. 
Clearly, twentieth-century Brazil can be discussed in terms of industrial¬ 
ization, or of the role of the national bourgeoisie, or of the relation of the 
middle classes to the military. But once again, key assumptions are being 
made which should be examined. • 

What world-systems analysis,calls for is anyey alua ti on of the centrality ; 
of these purportedly key “events';. - in terms of the long dnree of the his¬ 
torical system within which, they occurred. If the unit of analysis of the 
mode rn WAfFd-s ystem is the capitalist world-economy (and this remains 
an “if’), then we will need to ask whether the received categorical dis¬ 
tinctions—agriculture and industry, landowner and industrialist—do of 
do not represent a leitmotiv around which the historical development 
centered. We can only be in a post-industrial phase if there was an indus¬ 
trial phase. There can only be disjunctures of the tenants of state power 
and economic power if we are dealing with analytically-separable 
groups. All these categories are now so deep in our subconscious that we 
can scarcely talk about the world without using them. World -systems | 
analysis argues thaHihe categories that inform-our history-were histori- ( 
cally formed (and for the most part only a cen tury or so ago). It is time 
that they were re-opened forexamin tion. 

.Of cOurse"‘ this prevailing history is itself informed by the dominant 

metaphysics of the modern world. The triumph of this modern meta¬ 
physics required a long struggle. But triumph it did, in the Enlighten¬ 
ment, which brings us to the sixth premise. 
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V I 

Human history is progressive, and inevitably so. 

To be sure, the idea of progress has had its detractors, but they have for 
two centuries been in a distinct minority. I do not count in this minority 
all those who have criticized the naive view of progress and have concen¬ 
trated their efforts on explaining the so-called irrational. These people 
have been making rational the irrational. Nor do I include the growing 
number of disabused believers who embrace a sort of hopelessness or 
despair about progress. They are rather like lapsed Catholics in a Gra¬ 
ham Greene novel, always searching for the faith they once had. 

The true conservatives, the ones who do not believe that systematic 
change or improvement in the world is a desirable or fruitful collective 
activity, are actually quite rare in the modern world. But notice once 
again how the dominant assumptions have circumscribed the sceptics 
and the opponents. To the notion that progress is inevitable, the only 
response seems to have been despair: despair because the thesis is incor¬ 
rect, or despair because it is correct. 

World-systems analysis wants to remove the id ea of progre ss from the 
status of a trajectory and open it up as an analytical variable. There may 
be better and there may be worse historical systems (and we can debate 
the criteria by which to judge). It is not at all certain that there has been a 
linear trend—upward, downward or straightforward. Perhaps the trend 
line is uneven, or perhaps indeterminate. Were this conceded to be pos¬ 
sible, a whole new arena of intellectual analysis is immediately opened 
up. If the world has had multiple instances of, and types of, historical 
systems, and if all historical systems have beginnings and ends, then we 
will want to know something about the process by which there occurs a 
succession (in time-space) ofhistorical systems. 

This has typically been discussed as theproblem of“transitions,” but 
transitions have been analysed within the framework of linear transfor¬ 
mations. We detail the process of the transformation toward some inevi¬ 
table end-point which we presume to be, to have been, the only real 
historical alternative. But suppose the construction of new historical sys¬ 
tems is a stochastic process. Then we have a totally new arena ofintellec- 
tual activity before us. 

The debate of“free will” versus “determinism” is a hoary one. But it 
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has been traditionally pursued as an either-or proposition. What the re¬ 
opening of the issue of transition does — transitions as really occurring, 
transitions as moving toward uncertain outcomes— is to suggest a differ¬ 
ent formulation of this debate. Perhaps it is the case that what we call 
“determinism” is largely the process internal to historical systems in 
which the “logic” of the system is translated into a set of self-moving, 
self-reinforcing institutional structures that “determine” the long-term 
trajectory. But perhaps it is also the case that what we call “free will” oc¬ 
curs largely in the process of “transition” when, precisely because of the 
breakdown of these very structures, the real historical choices are wide 
and difficult to predict. 

This would then turn our collective attention to the study of precisely 
how these stochastic process work. Perhaps they will turn out not to be 
stochastic at all but have an inner hidden key, or perhaps the inner key is 
some process that keeps these processes stochastic (that is, not really 
subject to human manipulation). Or perhaps, least acceptable to the 
present inhabitants of the globe no doubt, God plays dice. We shall not 
know unless we look. We may of course not know even then. But how do 
we look? This brings us to the last and deepest of the assumptions, the 
assumptions concerning the nature of science. 

V 11 

Science is the search f or the rules which summarize most succinctly why every¬ 
thing is the way it is and how things happen. 

Modern science is not a child of the nineteenth century. It goes back at 
least to the sixteenth, perhaps to the thirteenth, century. It has come 
down strongly on the determinist side of the equation, on the side oflin- 
earity and concision. Scientists have brought more and more domains of 
the universe under their aegis, the world of man being no doubt the last 
such domain. It was in the name of this tradition that nomothetic social 
science asserted itself. 

The methodology that nomothetic social science adopted emulated 
the basic principles ofits socially successful predecessor, the natural sci¬ 
ences: systematic and precise empirical inquiry, then induction leading 
to theories. The more elegant the theory, the more advanced the science. 
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Practical applications would of course follow. Nomothetic social science 
has been haunted by its inadequacies —in a comparison with physics— 
but sustained by its certainty that science was cumulative and unilinear. 

In our doubts concerning the previous assumptions there has been 
implicit—it should now be clear—another view of science. If we reject 
the utility of the nomothetic-idiographic distinction, then we are casting 
doubt on the usefulness of the Newtonian view of science. We do not do 
this, as the idiographers did, on the basis of the peculiarity of social in¬ 
quiry (humans as reflex ve actors). We doubt its utility for the natural 
sciences as well (and indeed there has emerged in the last two decades a 
thrust toward a non-linear natural science, wherein stochastic processes 
are central). 

Specifically, in terms of what we have been calling historical social 
science, we raise the question of whether the method of going from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the particular to the universal, should not 
be inverted. Perhaps historical.socia]j>,cienc.e.iriust st art with the abstract) 
and move in the direction of the concrete, ending with a coherenfinter- 
pretation of theyprocesses of'particular historical systems that acc ounts *, 
plausibly for how they followed a particular concrete historical path. 
The determinate is not the simple but the complex, indeed the hyper¬ 
complex. And of course no concrete situation is more complex than the 
long moments of transition when the simpler constraints collapse. 

History and social science took their current dominant forms at the 
moment of fullest unchallenged triumph of the logic of our present his¬ 
torical system. They are children of that logic. We are now however liv¬ 
ing in the long moment of transition wherein the contradictions of that 
system have made it impossible to continue to adjust its machinery. We 
are living in a period of real historical choice. And this period is incom¬ 
prehensible on the basis of the assumptions of that system. 

World-systems analysis is a call for the construction of a historical so¬ 
cial science that feels comfortable with the uncertainties of transition, 
that contributes to the transformation of the world by illuminating the 
choices without appealing to the crutch of a belief in the inevitable tri¬ 
umph of good. World-systems analysis is a call to open the shutters that 
prevent us from exploring many arenas of the real world. World-systems 
analysis is not a paradigm of historical social science. It islTcalTfoFa de¬ 
bate about the paradigm. 
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I had long taken the position that world-systems analysis had carved out 
for itself a narrow epistemological space between the idiographic and 
the nomothetic pretensions. This article was the result of the virtually 
inevitable fact that even those who try to go down this path slip readily 
into one or the other temptation. This article is a call for intellectual 
carefulness in negotiating difficult terrain. 

H istorical/social analysis is like sailing a boat in rough waters. 
The dangers come from all sides. It requires not merely good 
judgment, but the ability and the will to hold the tiller firm. 
When I first started writing The Modern World-System in 1970 ,1 thought 
the issue was primarily substantive, that is, that I was entering into a de¬ 
bate about what is the most useful interpretation of what happened his¬ 
torically. World-systems analysis was for me a set of protests against 
prevailing modes of interpretation, af first primarily against moderniza¬ 
tion theory (see Wallerstein, 1979). But I soon came to see that, in order 
to arrive at a useful interpretation of what happened historically, one had 
to dispose of a useful method. And that has turned out to be not merely 
an even more controversial matter than the question of the substantive 
interpretation of historical reality, but a more slippery one as well. 

In my venture into worrying about method, I decided that one key 
issue was the “unit of analysis,” which is why one speaks of “world- 
systems analysis.” The assumption is that the appropriate unit of-analy- 
sis is a world-system, by which I at least originally meant something 
other than the modern nation-state, something larger than this nation¬ 
state, and something that was defined by the boundaries of an effective, 
ongoing division of labor. Hence I started with spatial or geographic con¬ 
cerns. The basic metaphor of core/periphery is in origin and etymology 
a spatial metaphor. 

But as I proceeded, it seemed to me that space could never be sepa- 
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rated analytically from time, and that the unit of which we were talking 
was therefore one kind ofTimeSpace (see Wallerstein, 1991), specifically 
that which I denoted as structural TimeSpace. To give it a language of 
easy reference, I thought of structural TimeSpace as divided into “his¬ 
torical systems.” I liked the term because it caught what I thought of as 
the essential tension of structural TimeSpace, that it is a system (mean¬ 
ing it has continuing rules of relation/process, and therefore contains cy¬ 
clical rhythms) but that it is also historical (meaning that it is different at 
every moment, and therefore contains secular trends). By combining in 
one concept both cyclical rhythms and secular trends, I was clearly using 
an organic analogy. An historical system has a life: it is born or gener¬ 
ated, it lives or proceeds, it dies or disintegrates. Each of these three mo¬ 
ments of the organism can be analyzed and located in TimeSpace. 

From its institutional outset, what came to be called in the nineteenth 
century the “social sciences” was beset by a Methodenstreit. The classi¬ 
cal formation of this methodological debate was posed in terms of two 
alternative epistemologies. On the one hand, there were those who be¬ 
lieved that the object of research was the discerning of general laws of 
human behavior, true of all time and space. Their avowed model was to 
imitate the methods of classical physics to the degree possible and 
thereby replicate its scientific (and social) success. Windelband called 
this the nomothetic method, and its proponents became dominant in the 
emerging university “disciplines” of economics, sociology, and political 
science. On the other hand, there were those who believed that the 
search for general laws was not merely futile but dangerous, in that it 
pushed scholars away from what this group saw as their primary task: 
ascertaining empirical reality, which was always particular, indeed idio¬ 
syncratic. What really happened, in the famous phrase of Ranke, could 
indeed be discerned and, once discerned, empathetically reconstructed. 
This was called the idiographic method, and its proponents became 
dominant in history and for the most part in anthropology. 

This difference between nomothetic and idiographic, between syn¬ 
chronic and diachronic, between objective and subjective, between 
structure and agency, has been renewed and rediscussed under many la¬ 
bels and in many avatars. While the organizational linkages of epistemol¬ 
ogy and specific disciplines largely reflected university realities between, 
say, 1880 and 1945, it has tended to break down since then, particularly 
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since the 1970s. Thatis to say, the debate is still there, but the persons on 
each side are not so easily recognizable by the name of the university de¬ 
partment in which they teach. 

Of course, this debate was seldom crude. From its subtleties emerged 
not two but a thousand positions. Nonetheless, the cleavage was pro¬ 
found. Furthermore, there were always schools of thought which specifi¬ 
cally refused the terms of the debate, and suggested either that the 
dilemma was false, or that the correct position was an intermediate one 
or one proceeding from an Aufhebung. This group was always a numeri¬ 
cal minority, if a vocal one. I count myself among them, and I have called 
this conducting a “war on two fronts” (Wallerstein, 1980). 

In the period since 1945, there have been a growing number of schol¬ 
ars who became unhappy with Establishment social science (including 
of course history) on the grounds that its methodological imperatives 
(whether they were nomothetists or idiographers) had pushed them de 
facto into the study of the infinitely small in time and space, and that 
thereby the problems, the realities oflarge-scale, long-term social change 
had become eliminated from the purview of scholarship. There was a 
call for intellectual renewal, and for new (actually revived) foci of analy¬ 
sis. This call had many names: dependency theory, civilizational analy¬ 
sis, world history, world-systems analysis, historical sociology, long-run 
economics, international political economy, and still others. The list is 
long. Let me call this the family of dissidents, in the sense that they all 
were dissenting from the views that had dominated, still largely domi¬ 
nate, the universities. 

The seas are rough in two senses. Historical/social reality is enor¬ 
mously complex. Indeed, it represents the most complex of all realities. 
And we know so little still. But the seas are rough in another sense. The 
study of historical/social reality is a highly sensitive subject, which has 
immense consequences for the existing structures of power in our exist¬ 
ing world-system. Hence, the analyses are closely surveyed, pressured, 
and kept in check. The Establishment views are not only wrong; they are 
powerfully protected by extra-intellectual means. If we are to proceed in 
such rough seas, we must hold the tiller firm, and in particular we must 
not fallprey to the temptations ofthe world, which are primarily three: to 
become nomothetic, to become idiographic, to reify. I see very many 
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persons in the family of dissidents paying, in my view, insufficient atten¬ 
tion to these dangers. I shall discuss each in turn. 


THE NOMOTHETIC TEMPTATION 

Since all explanation is ultimately in terms of a covering law, however 
implicit and even if specifically denied, it is tempting to wish to make the 
covering laws we use as genei^-and.^.aimpl e as'poss ibleJBSiir^ 
there is a price to be paid for genejalizing .our laws. The more general, 
the more different things they explain, but the fewer aspects they explain 
about each thing. It depends on what we want to have explained. For 
most things, ifweuse too general a law, the explanation is vacuous, and if 
we use too narrow a generalization, the explanation is specious. So there 
is a pragmatic judgment to be made, in terms of payoff. We need to do 
constant, if not always explicit, cost-benefit analyses. 

In world-systems analysis, Christopher Chase-Dunn and others have 
put to themselves a very simple, obvious proposition. If our unit of 
analysis is a world-system, and if there are several kinds of world-systems 
, ; (not an enormous number, but more than one), would it not be useful to 

j j compare the three or four or fivekinds of world-systems with each other, 

I j to discern their similarities and differences, and therefore to" arrive at 
■ more general explanations of the functioning of world-systems? This is a 
nomothetic temptation. Chase-Dunn has put his case this way: 

The world-systems perspective has expanded the temporal and spatial scope 
of theorizing about social change. Our understanding of modernity has been 
radically transformed by the study of the Europe-centered world-system over 
the past 500 years. But the analysis of a single system encounters methodologi¬ 
cal and theoretical limitations. If we would fathom fundamental change we 
need to comprehend the causes of those structural constants which are usually 
taken for granted in the modern world-system. These structural “constants” 
exhibit variation when we broaden the scope of comparison to include very 
different kinds of world-systems. Are interstate systems of core/periphery hier¬ 
archies inevitable features of all organizational wholes? Do all world-systems 
share a similar underlying developmental logic, or do systemic logics undergo 
fundamental transformations? These questions can only be scientifically ad¬ 
dressed by a comparative perspective which employs the corpus of evidence 
produced by historians, ethnographers, and archaeologists regarding human 
activities over very long periods of time much longer than the five hundred year 
span of the modern world-system (Chase-Dunn, 1992:313). 
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Hence, Chase-Dunn is ready to compare the “world-system” of Ca- 
hokia within the middle Mississippian tradition with Mesopotamia and 
with the modern capitalist world-system. To do this, he adds that “con¬ 
cepts developed for the analysis of the modern system be applied with 
care; some of them need to be redefined in order to avoid projecting con¬ 
temporary reality on the past.” 

This may work, but I remain skeptical. One of the major reasons I 
remain skeptical is that I wonder if one can take a set of concepts devel¬ 
oped for the analysis of one historical system, consider the concepts one 
by one, redefi ne each in some more general form (of which consequently 
the form in the modern world-system becomes but one variant), and 
then recombine them for the analysis of Cahokia or Mesopotamia. This 
presumes a certain independence of the concepts from each other which, 
it seems to me, is doubtful. To be specific, the concept “core/periphery” 
is not analytically dissociable from the concept “class conflict” or the 
concept “interstate system” or the concept “endless accumulation of 
capital.” That is to say, the set of concepts developed for a fruitful analy¬ 
sis of the modern world-system is a set. Dissociated, redefined (in the 
sense of giving different values to each), and reassembled, they may have 
the coherence of an awkwardly patched pottery bowl. 

There are no doubt similarities one can find between Cahokia, as an 
example of a stateless, classless (?) structure; Mesopotamia, as an ex¬ 
ample of a world-empire (if that is what it was); and the modern world- 
system, as an example of a capitalist world-economy. But are these 
similarities and therefore the differences analytically interesting for prob¬ 
lems we wish to solve? There might be some, but looking at these prob¬ 
lems does not seem to be the line the “comparative study of world- 
systems” has been following. The work up to now has emphasized the 
comparison of the rules governing the system, which I would call look¬ 
ing at the ongoing lives of the systems. Here I think we are comparing 
apples and oranges, and I don’t think we’ll get much further than saying 
they’re both fruit and not vegetables. 

What might possibly be a fruitful line of enquiry is to compare both 
the geneses and the terminal crises of systems, to see if there are any pat¬ 
terns, which could then (a) give us some insight into “world history,” if 
by that we mean the synchronic unfolding of human social existence, 
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and (b) illuminate how system bifurcations (vide Prigogine) work in his¬ 
torical systems, which in turn might help us with (c) the practical ques¬ 
tion of how best to navigate the current bifurcation (or systemic demise, 
or transformation from one historical system to one or more other such 
systems). 

I have said that where we draw the line in our work in this 
nomothetic/idiographic divide (or intrinsic tension) is a pragmatic mat¬ 
ter, and I have suggested reasons to believe that the “comparative study 
of world-systems” is not where I would place my bets in terms of useful 
interpretations. But of course I may be wrong. I would feel more com¬ 
fortable about this line of work if its practitioners were more cautious 
about the nomothetic temptation. 

THE IDIOGRAPHIC TEMPTATION 

In the same article sited above, Chase-Dunn criticizes two extremes on a 
continuum, what he calls the “lumpers” and the “splitters.” “The ex¬ 
treme lumpers are those who see only one global system far back in 
time. . . . Extreme splitters are those who focus only on local pro¬ 
cesses to the exclusion of more distant connections” (1992:317). He 
comes out sensibly for an in-between position. But the way he puts it, the 
story is not quite clear. One of his extremes is temporal (too much time), 
and the other is spatial (too local). Of course, both are in reality spatio- 
temporal. Most important of all, the two “extremes” are in fact only one: 
they are both forms of the idiographic temptation. To say that everything 
is one single thing, or to say that every “unit” is local, that is, different 
from all the other units, are both ways to avoid structural explanation. In 
one case, there can be no variation and therefore no alternative struc¬ 
tures; in the other, there is nothing but variation, and no two things can 
be lumped together as structures. 

We readily recognize in localism a familiar particularizing face, the 
standard undergirding of idiographic analysis. Presumably, the dissi¬ 
dents of whom I spoke above have all been allergic to such self-defeating 
localism. But one big single story is just another form of the idiographic 
temptation, and this is the route Andre Gunder Frank has chosen to take 
in his recent writings about “world system history”: 
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I now also stress and examine “systemic connections in a single historical pro¬ 
cess” extending back much earlier than 1500. I now examine these systemic 
connections in a single historical process over a much wider social and geo¬ 
graphical range, including at least the entire Afro-Eurasian ecumene, of which 
Europe and its world is only a part. Thus the historical and socio-graphical 
scope of this process is no longer seen as beginning and centered in Europe, 
which, on the contrary,joined it rather late. I will also question the supposed 
historical uniqueness and perhaps the social-theoretical relevance of the mod¬ 
ern capitalist mode of production (Frank, iggo:i 64 ). 

This is not the place to review Frank’s version of the evolution of 
world history. Here we are only raising methodological doubts. Every¬ 
thing that can be denoted as a system can be shown to be “open” at some 
points of its perimeter. One can always take this opening and insist that 
the presumed system is really part of some larger system. It will not take 
long to arrive at the largest of all possible systems, the universe from the 
beginning of its existence to now. Whether even this supersystem is 
open is itself a matter of philosophical and scientific debate. And in this 
sense everything is determined by the big bang, if there was a big bang. 
But while it is salutary to remember this, it is not very useful to build our 
analysis on this quicksand, which will very rapidly engulf us. Once 
again, the question is pragmatic. 

Frank says the story does not start in A. D. 1500, but rather in 3000 B.c. 
(or so). Perhaps, but by what logic do we stop at 3000 B.c.? Why not 
10,000 B.c.? Why not go back to Australopithecus, or to prehominids? 
Once again, it depends on what question we want to answer. And that 
depends on your chronosophy (Pomian, 1979). If you think the history 
of the world has been a linear upward curve, then it is very important to 
pursue Frank’s line of argument. It is explicitly aimed at undermining a 
Eurocentric reading of world progress. Basically, it says that the Europe¬ 
ans, whether circa 1800 or circa 1500, did nothing special. They were a 
part, a “rather late” part, of the story of humanity’s achievements. This is 
the salutary message Frank bears. And I sympathize with it, except that I 
do not think that the history of the world has been a linear upward curve. 1 
I think, to put it crudely, that the curve essentially went up with the so- 
called agricultural revolution (despite its social negatives), then essen¬ 
tially went down with the arrival of a capitalist world-system (despite / 
some pluses which have been much exaggerated)/ and may go up again/ 
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(but then again may not) with the future demise of the world capitalist 
system. If this chronosophy is adopted, then it positively impedes clarity 
of vision to efface the 1500 line. Rather we must exert much more energy 
than we have up to now on the question of genesis—what it was about 
the situation of the Europeans that accounts for their taking this major, 
backward step (see Wallerstein, 1992). And we need to spend much time 
as well on the question of bifurcation, demise and/or transition, which 
may require a comparative look (along the lines I suggested in my discus¬ 
sion of Chase-Dunn). 

It is always easy, as I said, to find generalizations that are plausible (if 
often not very interesting). It is always possible to insist that every par¬ 
ticular situation is different from every other in some way, and that there¬ 
fore all the generalizations are false. And it is always easy to prove 
continuity of a single reality, in that there are always some things which 
do not seem to have changed. In any case, there are no caesuras in his¬ 
tory that are vacuums, or unbridgeable chasms. The world goes on, mi¬ 
crosecond by microsecond. The hard thing is to find the appropriate 
balance, and to be certain that it is the most relevant balance for the ques¬ 
tion you wish to answer. 


THE TEMPTATION TO REIFY 

Analysts do not manipulate data, though many of them like to think that 
is what they are doing. Rather, analysts manipulate concepts. Concepts 
become our friends, even our children. They take on a certain life of their 
own, and it is tempting to stretch their usage beyond the purpose for 
which they were created. This is what reification is about. In the context 
I of the study of long-term, large-scale social change, one of the concepts 
| most frequently and lovingly employed is that of civilization. Indeed, 
' most of us have a fairly standard list in mind when we use the word: the 
West (or Christianity), perhaps Russia (or maybe the whole Orthodox 
world), Islam (or the Arab-Islamic world), Persia, India, China, per¬ 
haps Japan and Korea separate from the Sinic world, and then the ones 
no longer surviving: Byzantium, Mesopotamia, the Incas, Pharaonic 
Egypt, classical Antiquity (or are Rome and Greece separate?), and so 
forth. Are there African civilizations, or one African civilization? The list 
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is of course open to amendment, but that is beside the point. It is a some¬ 
what limited list, usually 20 or 30 examples at most. 

What is a “civilization”? It is hard to say because different analysts 
use different criteria. For most analysts, it usually involves a linguistic 
element, a religious (or cosmological) element, a distinctive pattern of 
“everyday life,” a spatial locus (however blurred or shifting) and there¬ 
fore perhaps an ecological element, and perhaps, least convincingly, 
continuous ethnicity and some genetic coherence. This list too could go 
on. If one looks at the names listed above, the one that appears to have 
the longest continuous history is, by common accord, China. We talk of 
a Chinese civilization that presumably goes back to the earliest dynasty 
and continues to today. What continuity does this imply? We can of 
course find continuities — not perhaps the same exact language, but 
mostly (51c!) related ones; not the same religion(s), but some links be¬ 
tween older forms and later ones; not the same patterns of everyday life, 
but some long-lasting peculiarities; more or less the same geography, 
provided one is not too fussy about the breadth of the boundaries; a lim¬ 
ited case for ethnic and genetic descendence. 

As with the case for a single world history, one can make a case for a 
single Chinese history at about the same level of plausibility, or perhaps 
at a stronger level. And certainly we can make the case that many/most 
Chinese today (Chinese thinkers, Chinese politicians) believe in this 
continuity and act in function of this belief. Suppose, however, that 
someone were to postulate that China since 1945 or since 1850 is closer 
overall on a multitude of measures of social relations to Brazil since 
1945/1859 than it is to the “China” of the Han dynasty. We could not 
reject the case out of hand. 

Of course, one can avoid the decision by a common sense dismissal of 
the issue—in some ways the one, in some ways the other. The question 
doesn’t thereby disappear. For many purposes, we have to decide 
whether it is more profitable to consider contemporary China and Brazil 
as two instances of the same phenomenon (say, very large underdevel¬ 
oped nations within the modern world-system or the capitalist world- 
economy) or to consider the China of today and Han China as two 
instances of Chinese civilization, comparing it then (I suppose) with the 
Brazil of today descended from an uncertain something else of 1500 years 
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ago as two instances of I’m not sure what (perhaps Christian civiliza¬ 
tion). 

5 Would it not be more useful if we didn’t reify civilizations? One way 
| to think about China is to think of it as a name linked to a geographical 
| location in which there existed successive historical systems, which had 
( a few features in common, and each of which sustained (for a good deal 
\ of the time) myths concerning civilizational continuity. In that case, in- 
l stead of China the civilization, we are perhaps talkingempicically_of.five, 
six, or seven different historical systems (each of which could be grist for 
the eventual fourfold tables that will derive from the nomothetic tempta¬ 
tion). At least, I wouldn't like to close off this way oFviewing “Chinese 
history” by a too rapid embrace of “civilizational analysis.” (Of course, 
one can see why there would be social pressure against adopting such a 
perspective on “China” or “the West” or most of the names we use for 
“civilizations.”) China is no doubt the strongest case for a civilizational- 
ist thesis. It becomes harder to demonstrate inherent cultural continu¬ 
ities everywhere else. To be sure, if we narrow our analysis to the scale 
and scope of a single historical system, then a “geoculture” is part of its 
“systemness.” 

I have discussed the civilizational hypothesis under the heading of 
the temptation to reify. It is of course most frequently a variant of the 
idiographic temptation but occasionally a variant of the nomothetic 
temptation. But reification as such is a recurring problem because we 
deal in concepts, and concepts are inherently ambiguous tools. Civiliza¬ 
tion is by no means the only concept we reify, but for the purposes of the 
analysis of long-term, large-scale social change, it is the exemplary one. 

CONCLUSION 

What is there to conclude? I suppose that the scholar should be intellec¬ 
tually monastic, and resist temptations. But product that I am of “Ameri¬ 
can civilization,” I urge that the resistance be modulated by pragmatism. 
I see no other way. The issues are too important that they not be faced, 
and they are too urgent to be closed off to analysis by failing to fight the 
war on two—indeed on all—fronts at the same time. Above all, I urge 
prudence in any haste to shout Eureka! 
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10—Time and Duration: 
The Unexcluded Middle, 
or Reflections on Braudel 
and Prigogine 


Both Braudel and Prigogine had influenced my treatment of epistemo¬ 
logical issues, and especially the question of time and duration. I had 
been struck by the extent to which each of them had sought to trace a 
narrow via media amid the standard epistemological divides of modern 
knowledge systems. In the end, I decided the issue was how to con¬ 
struct an “unexcluded middle.” 

W hile epistemological debates are no doubt eternal, there are 
moments when they seem to reach higher intensity than 
usual. We are experiencing such a moment in the last decade 
of the 20th century. Science appears to be, it is said, under fierce attack, 
and with it rationality, modernity, and technology. Some see this as a 
crisis of civilization, of Western civilization—even the end of the very 
concept of a civilized world. Whenever the defenders of prevailing intel¬ 
lectual concepts seem to be screeching in pain rather than ignoring their 
critics or answering them calmly and (dare I suggest) rationally, it may be 
time to take a step backwards in order to make a cooler appraisal of the 
underlying debate. 

For at least two centuries now, science has been enthroned as the 
most legitimate path, even the only legitimate path, to truth. Within 
the structures of knowledge this has been sanctified by the belief that 
there exist “two cultures”—that of science and that of philosophy (or 
letters) — which have not only been thought to be incompatible with 
each other but have also been de facto ranked in a hierarchy. As a result, 
the universities of the world have almost everywhere separated these two 
cultures into distinct faculties. If the universities have asserted formally 
the view that the two faculties were equally important, governments and 
economic enterprises have not hesitated to manifest a clear preference. 
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They have invested heavily in science and for the most part barely toler¬ 
ated the humanities. 

The belief that science is something different from and even antago¬ 
nistic to philosophy, the so-called divorce between the two, is in fact 
relatively new. It evolved as the endpoint oftheprocess of the seculariza¬ 
tion of knowledge that we associate with the modern world-system. Just 
as philosophy came to displace theology as the basis of statements of 
truth by the end of the Middle Ages, so science came to displace philoso¬ 
phy by the end of the 18th century. I say “science” did this, but it was a 
very particular version of science: that associated with Newton, with 
Francis Bacon, and with Descartes. Newtonian mechanics posited a se¬ 
ries of premises and propositions which achieved canonic status in our 
modern world: systems are linear; they are determined; they tend to re¬ 
turn to equilibr ia. Knowledge Ts~uiiiivefsal and can ultimately be ex¬ 
pressed in simple covering laws. And physical processes are reversible. 
This last statement is the one that seems most counterintuitive, because 
it suggests that fundamental relations never change, and that time is 
therefore irrelevant. Yet this last proposition is essential if one is to main¬ 
tain the validity of the other parts of the Newtonian model. 

Thus, in terms of this model, “time and duration” cannot be a mean¬ 
ingful or significant topic, or at least not one about which scientists can 
make statements. Yet here is Ilya Prigogine, a physical scientist, talking 
on this topic, and here am I, a social scientist, talking on it. How can this 
be? To understand this, we have to take into account the history of the 
epistemological debates in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Let me start with social science. Social science is a concept that was 
invented quite recently, only in the tgth century. It refers to a body of 
systematic knowledge about human social relations that was putJfergOTd’ 
and institutionalized in these two centuries. In the divisionalization of 
knowledge into two cultures, social science inserted itself as somewhere 
and somehow in-between. It is crucial to note that most social scientists 
did not do this boldly, asserting the legitimacy (not to speak of the supe¬ 
riority) of some third culture. Social scientists intruded in-between un¬ 
easily, uncomfortably, and with divided ranks. Social scientists 
continually debated whether social science was closer to the natural sci¬ 
ences or closer to the humanities. 

Those who considered that social science was nomothetic, that is, in 
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search of universal laws, generally argued that there was no intrinsic 
methodological difference betweenjhe scientific study of human phe¬ 
nomena and the scientific study of physical phenomena. All seeming dif¬ 
ferences were extrinsic, and were therefore transitory, if difficult to 
overcome. In this view, sociologists were simply backward Newtonian 
physicists, destined in principle one day to catch up. The road to catch¬ 
ing up involved the replication of the theoretical premises and the prac¬ 
tical techniques of the elder brother disciplines. From this point of view, 
time (that is, history) was as little relevant to nomothetic social scientists 
as it was to solid state physicists or microbiologists. What was far more 
relevant was the replicability of the data and the axiomatic quality; of the 
theorizing. 

At the other end of the spectrum of the social sciences stood idio- 
graphic historians, who insisted that human social action was non- 
repetitive, and therefore not susceptible to large-scale generalizations 
that held true across time and space. They emphasized the centrality of 
diachronic sequences—history as stories, as narratives—as well as the 
aesthetics of literary style. I suppose it could not be said that they re¬ 
jected time altogether since they emphasized, indeed embraced, diach¬ 
rony, but their time was exclusively chronological time. What they 
ignored was duration, because, duration, could only lie defined by ab¬ 
straction, by generalization, and indeed by a chronosophy. Usually, 
these scholars preferred to call themselves humanists, and insisted on 
being located in the Faculty of Letters, to indicate their disdain for no¬ 
mothetic social science. 

But even these humanistic, idiographic historians were caught up in 
the idolatry of Newtonian science. What th ey f eared far more than gen¬ 
eralizations (and therefore science) was speculation (and therefore phi¬ 
losophy). They were Newtonians malgt'e soi. They conceived of social 
phenomena as atomic in nature. Their atoms .. were-historical “fac ts.” 
These facts had been recorded in written documents, largely located in 
archives. They were empiricists with a ven geance. T hey held to a very 
close-up vision of the data, and the faithful reproduction of the data in 
historical writing. Close-up tended to mean very small-scale in both time 
and space. So these humanist historians were also positivist-historians, 
and most of them saw little contradiction between the two emphases. 
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This definition of the tasks of the historian became ascendant 
throughout the academic world between 1850 and 1950. It was not, to be 
sure, without its harsh critics. One major such current was in France, 
and the journal Ann ales, founded by Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch. In 
a letter written in 1933 to Henri Pirenne, who shared their discom ort 
with positivist history, and whose influence on th e Annates school was 
profound (see Lyon and Lyon, 1991), Lucien Febvre said of a book by 
Henri Seignobos: 


A dusty, old-fashioned atomism, a naive respect for “facts,” for the tiny fact, for 
the collection of tiny facts which are though to exist “in themselves)’ (Lyon and 


Lyon, 1991:154). 


But the clearest, and fullest, statement of the critique of the dominant 
mode of historical writing was that made in 1958 by Fernand Braudel, 
who continued the Annales tradition after 1945 (Braudel, 1969). I shall 
examine the text. 

Let us start with the title, “Histoire et science social. La longue du¬ 
ree.” If there is one term that is thought to summarize Braudel’s empha¬ 
sis and contribution, it is la longue duree. This is of course the duration 
of which we are speaking, although in fact Braudel’s term tends not to be 
translated when used in English-language social science. The term is po¬ 
lemical. Braudel wishes to attack the predominant practice of historians 
concentrating their energy on recording short-term happenings or 
events, which he calls (following Paul Lacombe and Francois Simiand) 
l’histoire eveiiementielle. (This latter is a term difficult to translate into 
English; I believe the closest equivalent is “episodic history.”) 

For Braudel, the mass of “small details” (some dazzling, some ob¬ 
scure) that comprise the bulk of traditional history, which is almost al¬ 
ways political history, is only a part of reality, indeed only a small part. 
Braudel notes that nomothetic social science “is almost horrified by the 
event.' Not without reason: the short term is die most capricious and 
most deceptive of all durations” (1969: 46 ). This assessment is the clue 
to Braudel’s famous boutade in La Mediterranee: “Events are dust” 
( 1949 ). 

Thus, against the chronological time of events, Braudel counterposes 
duration, la longue duree , with which he associates the term of “struc¬ 
ture,” giving the latter a very precise definition: 
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By structure, social analysis understand something organized, something co- 
" herent, relatively fixed relations between social realities and groups.-F«r us his¬ 
torians, a structure is no doubt something put together, an architecture, but 
even more a reality that time affects only slightly and maintains over a long 
period. ... All structures are simultaneously underpinnings and obstacles. 
(1969: 50) 

Against.a time, that is just there, a mere external physical pa ram e t e r, 
Braudel insists on the plurality of social times, times that are created and 
,, which, once created, both aid us in organizing social reality and exist as 
constraints to social action. But having asserted the limits and misdeeds 
of rhistoire evenementielle , he is quick to add that it is not only the histo¬ 
rians who are at fault: 

Let us be fair. If there are those who sin by leaning to centering analysis around 
events, history, albeit the main culprit, is not the only guilty party. All the social 
scientists participate in this error. (1969: 57) 

It seems, says Braudel,.that nomothetic social science-is no more vir¬ 
tuous than idiographic history in this regard. He focuses his discussion 
on Levi-Strauss’s search for underlying social relations that exist in all 
social interaction, a set of elementary cells that areTaoth sjrnple apdjn.ys 1 
terious (once more, our atoms), vyhich the scientist is supposed to seek 
to,“grasp as a substratum of all languages,.in order to translate it into a 
Morse code” (Braudel, 1969:71). To this, he says no, this is not what 1 
mean by longue duree. Quite the contrary: 

Let us reintroduce duration into what we do. I’ve said tlyat jnodelsjiiere -of 
varying duration. The time of which they speak is valid insofar.as. iLre|>rese2its 
a particular reality. . . . .1 have compared models, to. ships. Shipwrecks are 
perhaps the most significant moment. . . . 

Am I wrong to think that the models of qualitative mathematics . . . do not 
lend themselves well to such voyages, above all because they circulate on only 
one of the numerous routes of time, that of the long, the ve y long, duration, 
sheltered from all accidents, cyclical movements, ruptures? (1969:71-2) 

Thus, says Braudel, the search for the infinitely small (by the idio¬ 
graphic historian) and the search for not long but very long duration (by 
the nomothetic social scientist)—he says of the very long, “if it exists, it 
can only be the time of the sages” (1969: 76)—share the same defect. 
Braudel ends by making two claims in effect. First, there are multiple 
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social times which interweave and owe their importance to a sort of 
dialectic of durations. Hence, second, neither the ephemeral and micro¬ 
scopic event nor the dubious concept of infinite eternal reality can be a 
useful focus for intelligent analysis. We must rather stand on the ground 
of what 1 shall call the unexcluded middle—both time and duration, a 
particular and a universal that are simultaneously both and neither—if 
we are to arrive at a meaningful understanding of reality. 

Braudel saw traditional history as privileging time (a certain time) 
over duration, and he sought to reinstate la longue duree as a key episte- 
mol»gical t6ol for social science. Prigogine sees traditional physics as 
privileging Juration (a certain duration) over time, and he seeks to rein¬ 
state “the arrow of time” as a key epistemological tool for the natural sci¬ 
ences. 

Here too a history of the controversy seems necessary to understand 
the debate. The history of the natural sciences in the last two centuries is 
somewhat different from that of the social sciences. Newtonian science 
has followed a steady trajectory since at least the 17th century, Both as an 
intellectual construct and as an ideology for the organization of scientific 
activity. By'tlie early lfjtli century, it was given canonic (and ifyou will, 
textbook) status by Laplace. Many of its practitioners felt that major sci¬ 
entific theorizing was at an end, and that all that was left for working sci¬ 
entists was to clean up some of the minor loose ends, as well as to 
continue to utilize the theoretical knowledge for practical purposes. 

But as we know, or as we should know, theorizing (just like history) is 
never at an end because all our knowledge, however valid it seems in the 
present, is in a cosmic sense transitory because it is tied to the social con¬ 
ditionsoutofwhich itwas learned and constructed. In any case, Newto¬ 
nian science came up against physical realities that it found difficult to 
explain, and by the end of the 19th century, when Poincare demon¬ 
strated the impossibility of solving the three-body problem, it was in 
trouble, even though most scientists were not yet ready to acknowledge 
this. 

It is only in the 1970s that the discomfort with Newtonian mechanics 
as the paradigm for all scientific activity was sufficiently widespread that 
we can speak of a significant intellectual movement within the natural sci¬ 
ences challenging the predominant and formerly substantially unchal¬ 
lenged views. This movement goes by many names. For shorthand 
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purposes, it may be called “complexity studies.” One of the central fig¬ 
ures of this challenge has been Ilya Prigogine, who received the Nobel 
Prize for his work on dissipative structures. I shall use as my text his re¬ 
cent summation of his views, La Fin des Certitudes , which has as its sub¬ 
title Temps, Chaos, et les Lois de La Nature (Prigogine, 1996). Just as we 
may take la longue duree to signal Braudel’s central emphasis, so we may 
take “the arrow of time” (a term Prigogine took from Arthur Eddington 
but which is now associated with him) to signal Prigogine’s central em¬ 
phasis. 

As his point of departure in this book, he reproduces the conclusions 
he (and Isabelle Stengers) drew in their earlier La Nouvelle Alliance. 

1. Irreversible processes (associated with the arrow of time) are as real as the re- 
..-•wersible processes described by the traditional laws of physics; they cannot 
• only be interpreted as approximations to fundamental laws. 

2. Irreversible processes play a constructive role in nature. 

3. Irreversibility calls for an extension of dynamics. (1996: 32) 

Newtonian mechanics, says Prigogine, describes stable dynamic sys¬ 
tems. But just as, for Braudel, I’histoire evenementielle described a part, 
but only a small part, of historical reality, so for Prigogine, stable, dy- 
namic systems are a part, hut only a small part.- of p hysical reality . In un¬ 
stable systems, slightly varying initial conditions, which are always and 
necessarily particular, produce vastly different results. The impact of ini¬ 
tial conditions are essentially unexamined within Newtonian mechanics. 

Andjust as, for Braudel, the effects of la longue duree are most clear in 
macroscopic as opposed to microscopic structures, so for Prigogine, “it 
is in macroscopic physics that the importance of irreversibility and prob¬ 
abilities becomes most evident” (1996:51). Finally, just as for Braudel, 
“events are dust,” so for Prigogine, “where we are dealing with transient 
interactions, the diflusion effects are negligible” (1996:51). The situation, 
however, becomes quite the opposite for Prigogine in Braudel’s longue 
duree: “In short, it is in persistent interaction that diflusion effects be¬ 
come dominant” (1996: 62). 

For Braudel, there are multiple social times. It is only of the-iienylong 
duration (a duration of which, I remind you, he saicl: “if it exists, it can 
only be the time of the sages”) that t ruly unive rsal laws may beassertecL 
Such nomothetic social scien ce presumes the ubiquity of equilibria,, as 
does Newtonian mechanics. Here too, Prigogine takes aim: 
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While the laws o f nature are universal when we are dealing with equilibrium o r 
something close to it, they become specific as we move away from the equilib¬ 
rium, and they depend on the type of irreversible processes. . . . Far from 
the equilibrium . . . matter becomes more active. (1996: 75) 

Nor is Prigogine embarrassed by the concept of an active nature. 
Again, quite the contrary: “It is because ... we are both ‘actors’ and 
‘spectators’ that we can learn something from nature” (1996:173-4). 

There is, however, one important difference between Braudel and 
Prigogine: their starting points. Braudel had to fight against a dominant 
view in history that ignored structure, thaTis, durationVTrigdginehad to 
fight agains ta dominant'view in physifcs that ignored non-equilibria situ- 
ationsTandThe'ctJflsequences'of the uniqueness of initial conditions, that 
is, time. Hence Braude 1 talked of die importance of la longue duree and 
Prigogine of the importance of the arrow of time. But just as Braudel did 
not want to leap out of the frying pan of Uhistoire evenementielle into the 
fire of the tr'es longue duree , but insisted on staying in the unexcluded 
middle, so Prigogine does not seek to renounce reversible time to jump 
into the fire of the impossibility of order and explanation. 

Prigogine’s unexcluded middle is called determinist chaos: 

In fact, equations are as deterministic as Newton’s Laws. Butin spite of that, 
they give rise to behaviour that has an air ( allure) of uncertainty. (1996: 35) 

Well, perhaps more than just allure , because he also says that prob¬ 
abilities are “intrinsically uncertain” (1996: 4 o). This is why I speak of 
this position as being situated in the unexcluded middle. It is clearly 
middle: 


Pure chance is as incompatible with reality as determinism and with our de¬ 
mand to understand the world. What we have tried to construct is a narrow] 
path between the two conceptions both of which lead to alienation: that of a 1 
world governed by laws which leave no place for novelty, and that of an abj 
surd, a-causal world, where nothing can be predicted or described in general 
terms. (Braudel, 1969: 222). I 


Prigogine himself calls this “a median description” (1996: 224 ), but I 
wish to insist that it is not merely the assertion of merits of a golden 
mean, but those of the unexcluded middle—a determinist chaos and a 
chaotic determinism: one in which both time and duration are central, 
and constantly constructed antTfeCOfistmcced:'This''niay'n6t'be'a _ sim- 
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pier universe than the one classical science thought it was describing, but 
the claim is that it is closer to being a real universe, harder to know than 
the one we used to perceive, but more worth knowing, more relevant to 
our social and physical realities, ultimately more morally hopeful. 

Let me conclude, on this American Day, celebrated in Belgium, with 
two quotations. The first is from that great Belgian scholar, Henri 
Pirenne: 

Every historical construction . . . is based on a postulate: that of the identity 
of human nature throughout the ages . . . 

But a brief reflection is enough to make it clear that two historians with 
the same information at their disposal will not treat it in the same 
fashion. . . . Historical syntheses are thus to a very high degree dependent 
not only on the personality of their authors, but also on their social, religious or 
national environment. (1931: 16, ig-20) 

The second is from the American philosopher Alfred North Whitehead: 

Modern science has imposed on humanity the necessity for wandering. Its 
progressive thought and its progressive technology make the transition 
through time, from generation to generation, a true migration into uncharted 
seas of adventure. The very benefit of wandering is that it is dangerous and 
needs skill to a vert evils. We must expect, therefore, that the future will disclose 
dangers. It is the business of the future to be dangerous, and it is among the 
merits of science that it equips the future for its duties. (ig 48 : 125) 

I opened by saying that science is said to be under severe attack to¬ 
day. It is not true. What is under severe attack is Newtonian science and 
the concept of the two cultures, of the incompatibility of science and the 
humanities. What is being constructed is a renewed vision of scientia, 
which is a renewed vision of philosophia, whose centerpiece, epistemo¬ 
logically, is not merely the possibility but the requirement of standing in 
the unexcluded middle. 


NOTE 

This paper was first presented at a Conference de prestige sur le theme, ‘Temps et Duree,’ 
Universite Libre de Bruxelles, 25 September 1996. 
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11—What Are We Bounding, 
and Whom, When We 
Bound Social Research 


I had taken the position since at least 1974 that what I called historical 
social science was a single discipline, which had been erroneously 
carved up into multiple containers in the nineteenth century. I needed 
to explain why. The international commission I chaired between 
! 993—95 issued a report in 1996, Open the Social Sciences , which did 
this. This article is my own personal and reduced response to this issue. 

It illustrates why world-systems analysis is not a specialization within 
social science, and a fortiori not one within sociology but a call to re¬ 
structure the social sciences as a whole. 

O nce upon a time, there was knowledge and/or wisdom. What¬ 
ever its source or its intellectual framework, it was more or less a 
seamless whole. As knowledge accumulated, it became more 
and more clear that no individual could retain it all or even be competent 
about every kind of problem. It seemed plausible and natural to divide 
knowledge into sectors and expect people to specialize, that is, to work 
primarily in one sector. This simple differentiation model fits well within 
the differentiation models for social structures in general. As with all dif¬ 
ferentiation models, however, it presumes the “naturalness” of the pro¬ 
cess, and, in this case of two things in particular, that these sectors have 
“boundaries,” and the boundaries that have come into existence are self- 
evident or at least inherent in the nature of things. 

But it ain’t so, Charlie! “Creating boundaries” around “sectors” is a 
social decision, fraught with both short-run and long-run consequences 
for the allocation of power and resources and the maintenance of the le¬ 
gitimacy of social institutions. The boundaries that have been erected are 
far from self-evident. They have been enduring to be sure, but they have 
also been plastic and impermanent. And what has been socially created 
can be socially uncreated. 

The social creation of boundaries for social enquiry is not very an- 
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cient. As of 1750, they scarcely could be said to exist. To be sure, we can 
today, looking back, make distinctions among the work then done, say in 
western Europe. We can use such descriptive terms as political arith¬ 
metic or Kameralwissenschaft to designate types of work. And some of 
these terms were actually used by some persons at the time. But there 
were no real boundaries that individuals felt obliged to respect in any 
meaningful way. 

Between circa 1750 and 1850, in western Europe, various efforts were 
made to argue the case for some kinds of boundaries. But looking back 
we can see that most of these efforts were unsuccessful. As of 1850, a 
clear set of categories denoting domains within social enquiry still did 
not exist in any firm way. It was only in the period 1850-1914 that our 
present boundaries emerged, blossomed, and crystallized, becoming 
firmer still in the period 1914-1945. The categories that triumphed re¬ 
flected the times and harbored three great cleavages: past/present; 
West/non-West; state/market/civil society. 

PAST/PRESENT 

Those who studied the past were called historians. Those who studied 
the present were called, generically, social scientists—a category that in¬ 
cluded (minimally and largely) economists, political scientists, and soci¬ 
ologists. The cleavage was given a methodological patina in the 
Methodenstreit , in which the historians were largely the champions of the 
idiographic stance and the social scientists of the nomothetic. 

The temporal specialization is hard to understand or defend on 
purely intellectual grounds. It can be thought of as two alternate modes 
of the search for objective truth. The historians argued that if one wanted 
to know what really happens in the social world, one must look at what 
people actually do and the arguments they give for doing it. But since 
people may embellish the truth if faced with an investigator, it is best to 
observe people in circumstances in which they are unaware of being ob¬ 
served, or in which what they say is in fact the action being observed. If 
the actors are dead, they arein no position to embellish the truth for pub¬ 
lic presentation. 

Furthermore, since in practice we cannot observe everything, it is 
best to observe important things. It is thus that we arrive at the view that 
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the best source of data about important things (events) are archives in 
which documents about past events are stored. The documents that are 
stored there tend to be momenta of important events—for example, the 
letter of an ambassador to his minister concerning strategies to pursue in 
negotiations. 

As soon as one builds one’s search for reliable evidence on archival 
sources, the distinction past/present makes methodological sense. In the 
present, important people/agencies are likely to try to keep their internal 
files secret and, therefore, refuse access to the scholar. Or if they accord 
access, they might doctor the archives deliberately in order to emit dis¬ 
information. Furthermore, we need to worry not merely about the a pos¬ 
teriori public presentation of the actor but, the argument goes, of the 
potential biases of the researcher. It is thought that the scholar is less 
likely to maintain a neutral stance about current events about which he 
may have strong feelings and, therefore, about which he may wish to in¬ 
fluence the future outcome by altering the account of current events. But 
since the scholar cannot affect past outcomes (though, of course, he may 
fail to record them), he may feel more detached from them. Therefore, in 
investigating the past as opposed to the present, the scholar was consid¬ 
ered to be more likely to be neutral and, hence, “objective.” 

A close lookatpast events in their archival detail leads quite naturally 
to a realization of and therefore an emphasis on their complexity, and 
quite of ten their murkiness. Archival data impress the scholar with their 
singularity, even their idiosyncrasy. They tend to suggest the limited ap¬ 
plicability of simple generalizations. Consequently, an idiographic 
stance seemed by far the most plausible and the most natural to these 
readers of the archives. 

The social scientists pursued an absolutely inverse logic in their 
search for objectivity. In essence, they topped the requirement of ob¬ 
serving human action via the reading of archives by calling in addition for 
more direct observation in situations in which the scholar could verify 
independently the data. This meant that the scholar could not restrict 
data collection to past events but necessarily had to observe current 
events as well. The logic of this search carried them still further. As they 
engaged in data collection, the better and more reliable the data— 
certainly the more replicable. Indeed, as their exigencies about the qual¬ 
ity of data grew, they began to feel that only current data were worth 
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utilizing, that earlier data were for the most part mere speculative recon¬ 
structions of low reliability. 

The historians sought to ensure the researcher’s neutrality by insist¬ 
ing that the subject be one of low affectivity for the researcher. Remote¬ 
ness in time was taken as a minimal guarantee of objectivity. The social 
scientists thought they could eliminate the intrusion of subjective judg¬ 
ments by moving from qualitative statements (necessarily based on an 
internal, non-reproducible, and non-verifiable assessment by the re¬ 
searcher) with quantitative statements derived from the researcher’s ex¬ 
ternal world and available to all other researchers. The identification of 
objectivity with quantification reinforced the orientation to the present 
of the social scientist. 

But how could social scientists justify ignoring virtually all of past his¬ 
tory? Here is where the nomothetic stance became essential. The social 
scientists saw themselves as scientists, by which they were asserting, as 
the natural scientists in the Newtonian-Cartesian tradition were assert¬ 
ing, that they wished to go beyond “common sense.” Common sense 
could be wrong, and indeed often was wrong.' The function of the sci¬ 
entist was to verify, to discover the secrets that lay beneath the surface of 
the observations or beliefs of ordinary people. But if one searches for se¬ 
crets beneath the surface, one is necessarily theorizing. And if one is gen¬ 
eralizing, it is safest and simplest to believe in the existence of universal 
truths. But if universal truths exist, it does not matter where and when 
one accumulates the data, provided that they are rigorous, that is, that 
they are collected appropriately and analyzed in logically tight ways. At 
this point, we have a methodologicaljustification for an orientation to the 
present at least as powerful as the historian’s methodologicaljustifi cation 
for an orientation to the past. 

Still, this cleavage was not inevitable, since it really had not been 
there, or at least had not been encrusted, until the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. What was there about the epoch that encouraged such a cleavage to 
crystallize? If we look at the social location of the researchers, we dis¬ 
cover that a good 95 percent (if not more) of the world’s historians and 
social scientists in this period were located in five countries: Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, the Germanies, the Italies, and the United States. And what 
do we know about the political-cultural ambiance of these five countries 
at that time? They were all struggling with a basic political issue: how to 
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deal with the increasingly assertive demands of the growing number of 
urban proletarians in the wake of considerable industrial development 
and a marked development of consciousness about popular sovereignty. 

The basic political response developed in these five countries over 
the nineteenth century was the establishment of the “liberal national 
state.” This state was to be “national” insofar as it accorded rights to and 
demanded loyalties of its “citizens,” a category that was juridically de¬ 
fined. The state was to be “liberal” in that it recognized as its central 
function the promotion of rational gradual reforms that would alleviate 
injustices, suffering, and inefficiencies. By establishing a liberal national 
state, those who had power hoped to tame the “dangerous classes” and 
keep them at bay. This political program was enormously successful. 2 

Where then does the past-present cleavage enter? The orientation to 
the past, history based on idiographic prejudices, was admirably suited 
to the creation of national identity. It is no accident that in Germany and 
Italy, the two countries out of the five that had the most recent national 
integration, history should virtually blank out social science in this pe¬ 
riod. On the other hand, social science, with its present orientation and 
its nomothetic prejudice, was admirably adaptable to policy planning, 
the necessary tool of rational reformism. Of course, the detailed history 
of the disciples is more complicated than this division. But, in broad 
brush strokes, the cleavage past/present had a strong social base. It was 
supported and rewarded by public authorities. It was useful. 

WEST/NON-WEST 

As the four disciplines of which we have been speaking—history, eco¬ 
nomics, political science, and sociology—emerged with distinctive 
structures and fairly clear boundaries in the period 1850-1914/45, their 
loci of research were in practice virtually exclusively “the West.” They 
constituted studies of the “civilized” world by the civilized world. 

There were several reasons for this focus. First of all, there was the 
social prejudice that only the West was worth studying since only the 
West had historically “progressed.” Furthermore, it was thought that 
only the West possessed the necessary data for the researcher—archives 
for the historian, quantifiable data for the social scientist. In addition, it 
was thought that only by studying the West could one speak usefully to 
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the issues of national identity and rational reform. These issues were 
seen as Western issues, which could only be posed about so-called his¬ 
toric nations that were technologically advanced. It seemed so self- 
evident that one should spend one’s time studying the West that the 
question was never seriously debated. In 1900, a British historian who 
would have devoted himself to the study of Argentine history, an Ameri¬ 
can sociologist who would have done research on urbanization injapan, 
a French economist who would have used Turkish data to generalize 
about price equilibria would have been considered bizarre, to say the 
least. 

Still, there was a social need to study the world beyond the West. For 
one thing, the period 1850-1914/45 was the heyday of imperial expan¬ 
sion, and all five “core countries of social enquiry” were heavily involved 
in such expansion. And even where direct colonial rule was not imposed 
by the West, the West had come to be in immediate and constant political 
contact with all zones of the non-Western world. If history and the three 
nomothetic social sciences were not appropriate mechanisms of study¬ 
ing the non-West, other separate modes of social enquiry needed to be 
invented and institutionalized. Two were: anthropology and Oriental 
studies. New boundaries were being created. 

Anthropology was invented as the study of peoples different from 
those who studied them, peoples who were primitive (a term that was 
fully acceptable in the second half of the nineteenth century). Which 
“peoples” were primitive? The answer seemed empirically obvious. 
Primitive peoples were most (but not quite all) of the non-white human 
populations who lived under the political aegis of Western peoples. 
These peoples shared, in the eyes of Western analysts, certain defining 
characteristics. Their populations were small, as was their land area, and 
their geopolitical weight was slight at most. Their “pre-conquest” tech¬ 
nologies were no match for Western technology in terms of military or 
productive efficacy. They had no system of writing and, hence, no texts. 
Their gods were specific to their group. They had a language more or 
less specific to their group. They were for the most part either hunters 
and gatherers or small-scale agricultural producers. 

Of what did the study of such peoples consist? At first, it was merely 
an attempt to describe that which was strange to a Westerner. This was 
not mere curiosity but a useful aid to the two kinds of Westerners in most 
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continual contact with such peoples: colonial officials seeking to main¬ 
tain public order, and Christian missionaries seeking to convert pagans. 
It comes then as no surprise that a large number of early ethnographic 
accounts were written by colonial officers or missionaries. 

As the academic component of anthropology became institutional¬ 
ized, a methodological justification of the descriptive mode obtained 
widespread assent. It was argued that the only way in which a researcher 
could learn the mores of another culture, especially one radically strange 
to him/her, was by “participant observation.” The essence of the method 
was a stay by the researcher for several years among the people being 
studied, during which time the researcher was to observe and to ques¬ 
tion members of the group—directly and via “interpreters” about all fac¬ 
ets of social organization and behavior, seeking to compile a complete 
picture of the normative structure. 

The past/present cleavage was irrelevant here since all such peoples 
were presumed to be living in unchanging and undynamic social sys¬ 
tems, at least unchanging prior to “culture contact” with the Western 
world. And their “primitivism” made it impossible to separate the study 
into economic, political, and social spheres as in the West, since their 
system had not yet been “differentiated” in this way. 

Even if anthropology as a discipline was useful to colonial authorities 
and churches, many (even most) anthropologists did not think of them¬ 
selves as agents of these groups. Rather, they thought of themselves as 
interlocutors of their peoples with the Western world as a whole. In the 
face of universalistic norms, they offered relativist evaluations. What was 
exotic, they argued, was not thereby irrational, perhaps not even primi¬ 
tive. Primarily, it was different. However, precisely because it was differ¬ 
ent, it needed a specialized (and sympathetic/empathetic) group of 
researchers to engage in the scholarly work, the anthropologists. 

The traits that were used to characterize primitive groups —smallness 
in size, low level of technology, absence of writing—were not applicable 
to all non-Western areas. To take only the most obvious example, China 
was very big, had a very high level of technology, and had a very ancient 
system of writing. The same could be said of other areas where there 
were, in the terminology of the late nineteenth century, “high civiliza¬ 
tions”— for example, India, Persia, the Arab-Islamic world. All such 
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high civilizations became the domain of Oriental studies, an ancient dis¬ 
cipline refurbished in the late nineteenth century. 

Oriental studies in the West go back to the Middle Ages. It was the 
purview of monk-scholars who were concerned with religious issues and 
the possibilities of proselytization. They concentrated on learning lan¬ 
guages and understanding the classical religious texts of the Orient. 
Their nineteenth-century successors were not monk-scholars and, by 
and large, little interested in proselytization. But the methods they used 
were not significantly different. In a sense, the basic intellectual question 
they posed was why these other high civilizations were not like the West, 
that is, why that had not known the “progress” of the West. In post-1945 
terminology, the question was: how is it that they did not “modernize”? 
The answer seems to have been they could not, or they could not with¬ 
out the active intrusion of the Western world into their locales. The rea¬ 
son they could not was that they had features which made them resistant 
to basic change. Their social structures were somehow “frozen” in 
molds without an internal dynamic for evolution. They were, in one 
form or another, “despotisms.” 3 

Unchanging despotisms do not need to be studied by historians, pre¬ 
cisely because they are unchanging. The tools of the nomothetic social 
scientists seemed most dubious, since they could not describe ad¬ 
equately the peculiarities of each such high civilization. And participant 
observation seemed a very crude tool with which to appreciate their 
complexities. Hence, Oriental studies focused on studying the texts, for 
which then philology became a principal form of training. 

It seems hardly necessary to demonstrate the social function of the 
West/non-West antinomy. The era of the institutionalization of the social 
sciences was the era of high imperialism and Western arrogance. There 
was a social science for the civilized world that had invented modernity, 
and there was a social science for the rest of the world, a zone that had no 
history and whose virtues, whatever they might be, held no candle to 
those of Wes tern civilization. 


STATE/market/civil SOCIETY 

The third fault line (or rather set of fault lines) was among the nomoth¬ 
etic social sciences. In the process of their institutionalization, the latter 
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“differentiated” into three principal separate disciplines: economics, po¬ 
litical science, and sociology. A quick look at the history of these disci¬ 
plines will show that in most of the major countries there was an early 
stage when scholars (and public figures) were grouped together in a 
single social science structure, one, furthermore, that combined an inter¬ 
est in empirical research and social reform. Then, there was a move to 
“professionalize” their activity, which meant separating the research and 
the reform components, placing the former exclusively in a university 
setting, after which they were carved out into differentiated domains. 

Why could the professionalization not have occurred without the dif¬ 
ferentiation? Logically, it was certainly possible, and there were many 
who resisted the differentiation. But it occurred nonetheless in one uni¬ 
versity after another, in one country after another, steadily. By 1900, the 
pattern seemed in place, and by 1945 there were only rare pockets of re¬ 
sistance remaining. As social science transformed itself into three sepa¬ 
rate disciplines, it became necessary intellectually and organizationally 
to justify the distinctions, and many scholars turned to the task of staking 
out the “boundaries.” What kinds of arguments were offered to limit the 
scope of each discipline and to assert its chasse gardee? The economists 
basically argued that economic transactions followed certain eternal 
rules (such as, prices vary according to supply and demand), and that 
their task was to elaborate this set of rules (for example, governments) 
could alter the functioning of these rules, more or less manu militari , 
but they excluded the study of these elements, precisely because they 
were seen to be “exogenous” to the economic transactions themselves. 
Economists used the so-called ceteris paribus clause to justify and en¬ 
force this exclusion. The economists of this era were quite the opposite 
of university imperialists. They preferred to exclude various matters from 
their purview, rather than intrude on turf they defined as belonging to 
others. 

The political scientists took a parallel route. On the one hand, those 
who wished to study political processes had been excluded from the dis¬ 
cipline of economics by the fact that those who now called themselves 
economists had repudiated the label of political economy, a label that 
had been in use since at least the eighteenth century. On the other hand, 
the students of political processes felt the need to carve out a domain that 
distinguished them not only from the rest of social science but addition- 
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ally from the faculty of law, which had its claims and which was very 
powerful in the university systems of the Western world. It was this latter 
constraint that in fact slowed down the emergence of an autonomous dis¬ 
cipline of political science, making it the last of the three nomothetic so¬ 
cial sciences to obtain clear recognition as a separate university 
department. The case that political scientists made to justify their dis¬ 
tinctness vis-a-vis the faculty of law was that they were not primarily 
studying jurisprudence but the exercise of political power. At Erst, this 
referred primarily to the construction, patterns, and functioning of gov¬ 
ernments, but later, by extension, power was also studied as exercised 
through and in para-governmental political structures, such as political 
parties. 

If the economists studied economic transactions ceteris paribus, and 
the political scientists studied the exercise of power in and around gov¬ 
ernments, what was there that the sociologists might claim to be study¬ 
ing? This was not an easy question to answer, and there are many long 
methodological tomes to testify to the general anxiety. Basically, the so¬ 
ciologists argued two quite different points. On the one hand, they ar¬ 
gued the case for residue. There were many social phenomena not being 
treated either by the economists or by the political scientists yet were 
worthy of study: for example, the family, social deviance, demography. 
Sociology became a catch-all label for this residue. 

There was, however, a more sophisticated (and perhaps less demean- 
ing) argument. Sociologists argued that there were social structures/ 
conventions/processes that underlay and preceded what other social 
scientists studied, more hidden but more fundamental. Sociologists 
studied what held “societies” together. Their domain was the civil soci- 
ety. Just as political scientists had to resist the territorial claims of 
jurisprudence, sociology had to resist the territorial claims of psychol¬ 
ogy, which also asserted it was studying how people interacted with each 
other. Sociologists did this by appealing to the reality of trans-individual 
emergent structures, what Durkheim called “social facts.” There were 
always some sociologists, to be sure, who sought to bridge this gap by 
engaging in what they called social psychology. If this group never really 
succeeded, it was primarily because most psychologists preferred to re¬ 
inforce rather than break down the boundaries with sociology. 

Whence came the pressure to have this threefold differentiation? It is 
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hard to miss the degree to which these divisions reflected the dominant 
liberal ideology of the times, which argued that the state, the market, and 
civil society were the three separated pillars upon which modern social 
structures were built. It was argued—indeed, it is still being argued 
today—that this differentiation constitutes the distinctive feature that 
distinguishes the modern world from all the pre-modern societies 
(where, it was argued, the three domains were inextricably interwoven). 
But if the reality of the modern world was its differentiation into three 
spheres, it seemed obvious that the scholarly enterprise should respect 
this reality. Or perhaps to state it more strongly, social science would not 
be able to comprehend adequately the social world if it did not take into 
account the different kinds of rules and structures that governed each of 
the modern domains. 

What has happened to these boundaries today? That is another long 
story, and I will not tell it here. 5 Let me just summarize it in a paragraph. 
The enormous postwar expansion of the world university system led to 
the search for niches and to extensive academic poaching outside the 
recognized boundaries of each discipline. The cold war concerns of the 
United States led to the funding and encouragement of “area studies,” 
which led the four “Western disciplines” to do research for the first time 
in the Third World. This in turn both ended the territorial monopolies 
of and undermined the traditional justifications for both anthropology 
and Oriental studies. The world revolution of 1968 dealt a further blow 
to the traditional divisions of the disciplines by fostering a general ques¬ 
tioning of the liberal verities and thereby created the social space for the 
flourishing of studies of and by the “forgotten” groups—women, people 
of color, gays and lesbians, and so on—as well as permitting the rise of 
“cultural studies.” All of this together led to an immense blurring of the 
boundaries, to the irrelevance of most of the historic justifications for the 
boundaries as they were constructed between 1850 and 1945, and to 
widespread intellectual confusion. This state of professional anomie has 
been compounded by the worldwide fiscal crises of the states, which has 
led to a squeeze on university resources, acute competition, and urgent 
concern by administrators on how to reduce costs. 

The question is, what to do? 

There are really only three possible answers. One is to scrap every- 
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thing that has occurred intellectually and organizationally since 1945 and 
return to the “golden age” of the traditional disciplines. Aside from the 
fact that this is sociologically and politically improbable, the fact is that 
the golden age was not one. Still, this is essentially the program of the 
neo-conservative intellectuals. 

The second is to encourage further multidisciplinarity. The argu¬ 
ment here takes the form of the classical reformist stance. Yes, the old 
boundaries were unduly rigid and constricting. Yes, most important 
problems cross the disciplinary boundaries. But one cannot erase his¬ 
torical structures at the stroke of a pen, and, furthermore, one should 
not. There are still significant differences in the ways people trained in 
different disciplines approach the same problem. And there is richness 
in this variety. So, encourage cooperation, interrelations, flexibility. And 
slowly, slowly, things will improve. As to intellectual confusion, there is 
always intellectual confusion, which is merely another name for intellec¬ 
tual vitality. 

There are a few problems with this attractive and moderate stance. 
First of all, multidisciplinarity has been around in force since 1945 (and 
has indeed an older history that dates from circa 1920), and, if anything, 
it has made the situation worse. Multidisciplinarity, by definition, as¬ 
sumes the meaningfulness of the existing boundaries and builds on 
them. But the changing real world and the changing intellectual world 
have both undermined seriously the legitimacy of these boundaries. 
Multidisciplinarity is, therefore, building on sand. 

Furthermore, the issues of the boundaries have become sharply po¬ 
liticized, both because of the intense social conflicts throughout the 
world and because of the global financial squeeze. This means that uni¬ 
versity structures have moved into the public limelight. If the scholars do 
not get their house in order, the administrators will do it for them, if not 
the politicians. I do not have much faith in the scholars, but at the mo¬ 
ment I think the politicians will do an even worse job. 

Third, recruiting for scholarship, like recruiting for any other activ¬ 
ity, depends on social ambience. If young potential recruits do not be¬ 
lieve that social science is going somewhere, they will try other things. I 
believe we have reached a point where much skepticism exists, and we 
risk losing the social role for social science that we have painfully con¬ 
structed over two centuries. I believe this will be a social loss. 
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Hence, reformism (that is, more multidisciplinarity) will not do. 

What then will? There is no easy solution. In my view, what is neces¬ 
sary is a complete overhaul of the boundaries. None of the three present 
cleavages is plausible or desirable. The distinction past/present is totally 
without merit. The distinction West/non-West must be fundamentally 
rethought. The distinction state/market/civil society must be abolished. 
Are there other cleavages that make more sense? Perhaps macro-micro; 
global-local. I am not sure this distinction is totally defensible epistemo¬ 
logically. I note, however, two things. It has come to be used de facto as a 
very real cleavage in social science work of the last twenty years. Scholars 
seem to be more comfortable with other scholars working on the same 
side of this cleavage than on the other. In addition, both the physical sci¬ 
entists and the biological scientists utilize this kind of cleavage in orga¬ 
nizing their work. We ought at least to look at it as the basis of 
organizational structures and training programs. 

I do not think world social science is ready yet to make any far- 
reaching decisions about restructuring. I do, however, think it is ready 
to discuss possibilities and to explore them. And I think it is urgent to do 
so. I think we ought to set in place mechanisms that will encourage and 
foster such discussion and debate. One such mechanism is overlap. As 
opposed to multidisciplinarity, in which, say, an historian collaborates 
with a sociologist, overlap means that the historian also teaches in a soci¬ 
ology department, also becomes an active participant in the associations 
of sociologists, and so forth. Overlap should minimally be optional and 
perhaps maximally be mandatory. Of course, the overlaps would be in¬ 
credibly diverse. Hence, at any university one could have n! combina¬ 
tions. As a result, interesting things might begin to happen. Clarity might 
even emerge from the muddle. At the very least, intellectual excitement 
might be ignited. 

Another mechanism might be life-limited floating groups. Now, 
whenever a group exists with a new thrust, they seek to have their con¬ 
cepts institutionalized as a “program” and eventually as a department. 
Administrations sometimes yield to fads and oftentimes resist other ideas 
because of the fear of proliferation. If, however, such structures were cre¬ 
ated with a built-in sunset clause—say, five years—this would still be 
long enough for some common research and maybe one real cohort of 
graduate students. These would constitute try-outs of every semi-serious 
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bright idea about realignments. Confusing? Yes, to be sure, but the 
present situation is one of massive confusion masquerading as continu¬ 
ity. At least floating groups would be a more straightforward and honest 
mode of dealing with the confusion. 

There is another matter on which I can touch only in the most fleeting 
way. In the period 1850-1945, we saw not merely the institutionalization 
of the boundaries within the social sciences but also the boundaries be¬ 
tween the social sciences and the natural sciences on the one hand and 
between the social sciences and the humanities on the other. This trini¬ 
tarian construction of the world of knowledge was also unknown in the 
eighteenth century. It has been undermined as well in the period since 
1945. It may also need restructuring. One question, therefore, is whether 
we will be able to justify something called social science in the twenty- 
first century as a separate sphere of knowledge. 

And there is one final question. In the period 1850-1945, we con¬ 
structed not only the multiple social sciences and the trinitarian division 
of the world of knowledge, but also the modern university itself as the 
primary, virtually exclusive locus of knowledge production and repro¬ 
duction. This, too, is threatened. The enormous expansion of the world 
university system has led to pressures for the “high-school-ization” of 
the universities. Amidst the fiscal crises of the states, we hear calls all 
about by politicians to force the pace of this process under the guise of 
making university instruction more “productive.” My guess is that these 
pressures will be hard to resist, and that scholarship may begin to turn 
elsewhere for secure bases. Indeed, this has already begun. But it is not a 
simple matter to create secure and somewhat autonomous bases for 
knowledge production. It will not be easy but we may have to find a sub¬ 
stitute for universities. We should at the very least be discussing this 
question. 


NOTES 

1. See the famous article by Paul F. Lazarsfeld (1949). Lazarsfeld begins the article by reciting six 
obvious truths, all of which turned out to be wrong according to the data collected in the book. 

2. This view of the historical role ofliberalism as an ideology elaborated in Wallerstein, 1995. 

3. The concept of despotism is, of course, a modern invention. In a fascinating study of Venetian 
diplomats’ reports on the Ottoman Empire from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, Luc- 
ette Valensi demonstrates how these reports shifted from initial admiration to denigration. The 
term “despotic” was first used in 1579, but “the invention of the abstract concept of despotism 
[did] not occur until the end of the seventeenth century” (Valensi, 1993, p. 77). 
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4 . Alfred Marshall, the father of neo-classical economics, devoted himself, quite effectively, to this 
process of academic exclusion. See Mahoney, 1985. 

5. Itistoldin some detail in Part II of Wallerstein, et. ah, Open the Social Sciences (1996). The story 
of area studies is explicated also in Wallerstein (1997). 
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12—Social Science and the 
Quest for a Just Society 


The intellectual history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was 
dominated by the profound disjuncture between the quest for the true 
and the quest for the good and the beautiful. This disjuncture was a 
modern invention, and I try to argue here why it has not been a fruitful 
one, and why we have to reunite today the two quests. 

M acro and micro constitute an antinomy that has long been 
widely used throughout the social sciences and indeed in the 
natural sciences as well. In the last twenty years, the antinomy 
global/local has also come into wide use in the social sciences. A third 
pair of terms, structure/agency, has also come to be widely adopted and 
is central to the recent literature of cultural studies. The three antinomies 
are not exactly the same, but in the minds of many scholars they overlap 
very heavily, and as shorthand phrases they are often used interchange¬ 
ably. 

Macro/micro is a pair that has the tone merely of preference. Some 
persons prefer to study macrophenomena, others microphenomena. But 
global/local, and even more structure/agency, are pairs that have pas¬ 
sions attached to them. Many persons feel that only the global or only the 
local make sense as frameworks of analysis. The tensions surrounding 
structure/agency are if anything stronger. The terms are often used as 
moral clarion calls; they are felt by many to indicate the sole legitimate 
rationale for scholarly work. 

Why should there be such intensity in this debate? It is not difficult to 
discern. We are collectively confronted with a dilemma that has been dis¬ 
cussed by thinkers for several thousand years. Beneath these antinomies 
lies the debate of determinism versus free will, which has found count¬ 
less avatars within theology, within philosophy, and within science. It is 
therefore not a minor issue, nor is it one about which, over the thousands 
of years, a real consensus has been reached. I believe that our inability to 
find a way beyond this opposition constitutes a major obstacle to our col¬ 
lective ability to create a form of knowledge that is adequate for what I 
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expect will b e a quite transformed world in the coming century and mil¬ 
lennium. I therefore propose to look at how this long-standing debate 
has been conducted within our community, that is, within the frame¬ 
work of that very recent construct “social science.” I intend to argue that 
the way the problem has been posed heretofore has made it insoluble. I 
intend also to argue that we are today at a point where we may be able to 
overcome the social constructions of the nineteenth century in ways that 
will allow us to move forward constructively, and collectively, on this 
question. 

Let me start with determinism and free will in theological discourse. 
The concept that everything is determined seems to derive quite directly 
from the concept of the omnipotence of God, central to all the monothe¬ 
istic religions at least. On the one hand, if there is an omnipotent God, 
then everything is determined by the will of God, and to suggest other¬ 
wise would seem to be blasphemous. On the other hand, the churches of 
the world are in the business of regulating moral behavior. And deter¬ 
minism provides an easy excuse for the sinner. Has God indeed deter¬ 
mined that we shall sin? And if so, should we try to counter the will of 
God? This is a conundrum that has plagued theologians from the begin¬ 
ning. One way out is to argue that God has bestowed upon us free will, 
that is, the option to sin or not to sin. It is however too easy a solution. 
Why would it have been necessary or desirable for God to have done 
this? It makes us seem like God’s playthings. Furthermore, it does not 
provide a logically tight argument. If God has given us free will, can we 
exercise it in unpredictable ways? If so, is God omnipotent? And if not, 
can we really be said to have free will? 

Let me say once again how impressed I have always been with the 
astuteness of Calvin’s attempt to resolve this dilemma. The Calvinist ar¬ 
gument is very simple. Our destinies are indeed not predetermined, not 
because God could not predetermine everything, but because if humans 
assert that everything is predetermined, they are thereby limiting God’s 
ability to determine. In effect, Calvin is saying, perhaps we cannot 
change our minds, but God can, or else God is not omnipotent. Still, as 
you well know, Calvinists were not persons to countenance immoral be¬ 
havior. How then could humans be induced to make the necessary effort 
to behave according to the norms that Calvinists believed they ought to 
observe? Remember, Calvin was part of the Reformation attempt to re- 
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fute the doctrine of the Catholic Church that good deeds are rewarded 
by God (a view that, by derivation, justified the sale of indulgences). To 
get out of the box, Calvinists resorted to the concept of negative grace, 
which is in reality a familiar and very modern device of science, the con¬ 
cept of disproof. While we could not have foreknowledge of who was 
saved, since that would limit God’s decisions, we could have foreknowl¬ 
edge of who was not saved. It was argued that God displays the prospect 
of damnation in the sinful behavior of humans, as sinful behavior is de¬ 
fined by the Church. Those who sin are surely not saved, because God 
would not permit the saved so to act. 

The Calvinist solution is so astute that it was subsequently adopted 
by its successor expression, the revolutionary movements of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The analogous argument went like this. 
We cannot know for sure who is advancing the revolution, but we can 
know for sure who is not advancing it, those who act in ways that are 
sinful, that is, in ways that run counter to the decisions of the revolution¬ 
ary organization. Every member is a potential sinner, even if the militant 
has behaved appropriately in the past. Members are thus continuously 
subject to the judgment of the revolutionary authorities as to whether or 
not they have gone against the will of God, that is, against the will of the 
revolutionary organization. 

Nor was it only the revolutionary organizations that adopted the Cal¬ 
vinist solution. Essentially, modern science adopted it as well. We can 
never know with certainty whether a scientist has reached truth, but we 
can know when the scientist has sinned. It is when he has failed to follow 
the norms of appropriate scientific methods, as defined by the commu¬ 
nity of scientists, and therefore has ceased to be “rational,” that is, when 
the scientist has stooped to politics, or to journalism, or to poetry, or to 
other such nefarious activities. 

The Calvinist solution is astute, but it has one enormous drawback. It 
confers inordinate power on those humans—church authorities, revolu¬ 
tionary authorities, scientific authorities—who are the interpreters of 
whether or not other human actors are showing signs of negative grace. 
And who will guard the guardians? Is there then a remedy to this draw¬ 
back? The consecrated remedy is to proclaim the virtue of human free¬ 
dom. That good Calvinist, John Milton, wrote a marvelous poem 
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extolling this remedy. 11 was called Paradise Lost. There are many read¬ 
ers who have said that behind Milton’s ostensible vindication of God, 
his real hero was Lucifer, and that Lucifer’s rebellion represented hu¬ 
manity’s attempt to rise up against the constraint of the will of an unsee¬ 
able and unknowable God. But the remedy seems almost as bad as the 
malady. Shall we praise Lucifer? After all, in whose interests does he act? 

I have come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

Consider the Enlightenment. What was the sermon? It seems to me the 
essential message was anticlerical: humans were capable of rational judg¬ 
ment and hence had the ability to arrive at both truth and goodness di¬ 
rectly, through their own best efforts. The Enlightenment represented 
the definitive rejection of religious authorities as judges of either truth or 
goodness. But who were substituted for them? I suppose one has to say 
the philosophers. Kant was anxious to take away from the theologians 
the right to judge either truth or goodness. He found it easy enough to do 
this for truth, but more difficult to do for goodness. Having decided that 
one cannot prove laws of morality as though they were laws of physics, 
he might have conceded goodness to the theologians. But no, he insisted 
that here too the philosophers could offer the answer, which for Kantwas 
located in the concept of the categorical imperative. 

H owever, in the process of secularizing knowledge, the philosophers 
enshrined doubt, and this proved to be their own subsequent undoing. 
For along came the scientists to proclaim that the philosophers were 
merely disguised theologians. The scientists began to challenge the right 
of philosophers as well as of theologians to proclaim truth, asserting very 
stridently that scientists were not philosophers. Is there anything, the 
scientists asked, that legitimates the speculations, the ratiocinations, of 
the philosophers, anything that allows us to say that they are true? The 
scientists asserted that they, on the contrary, possessed a firm basis for 
truth, that of empirical investigation leading to testable and tested hy¬ 
potheses, to those provisional universal called scientific theorems. The 
scientists, however, unlike Kant, wiser or perhaps less courageous than 
Kant, wanted nothing to do with moral laws. They laid claim therefore to 
only one-half of the task the philosophers had inherited from the theolo¬ 
gians. Scientists would search only for truth. As for goodness, they sug- 
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gested that it was uninteresting to search for it, asserting that goodness 
was incapable of being an object of knowledge as science was defining 
knowledge. 

The claims of the scientists that science represented the unique path 
to locate truth gained wide cultural support, and they came to be the pre¬ 
eminent constructors of knowledge in the course of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. However, at that very moment, there was 
a small happening called the French Revolution, a happening whose 
protagonists claimed they were acting in the furtherance of goodness. 
Ever since, the French Revolution has served as the source of a belief 
system at least as powerful as that provided by the rise to cultural pre¬ 
dominance of science. As a result, we have spent the last two hundred 
years trying to reunite the search for truth and the search for goodness. 
Social science, as it came to be established during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, was precisely the heir to both searches, and in some ways offered 
itself as the ground on which they could be reconciled. I must however 
admit that social science has not been very successful in its quest since, 
rather than reunifying them, it has itself been torn apart by the disso¬ 
nance between the two searches. 

The centrifugal pressure of the “two cultures” (as we now call them) 
has been impressively strong. It has provided the cultural themes of the 
rhetoric of public discourse about knowledge. It has determined the 
structures of the universities in the course of their being rebuilt and rein¬ 
vigorated in the nineteenth century. Its continuing strength explains the 
persis tingly high degree of passion about the antinomies to which I re¬ 
ferred. It explains the fact that social science has never achieved true au¬ 
tonomy as an arena of knowledge nor ever acquired the degree of public 
esteem and public support to which it aspires and that it believes it mer¬ 
its. 

The gulfbetween the “two cultures” was the deliberate construction 
of Newtonian-Cartesian science. Science was very sure of itself in this 
struggle. This is well illustrated by two famous declarations of the Mar¬ 
quis de Laplace. One was his bon mot in replying to Napoleon’s query 
about the absence of God in his physics—“Sire, I have not found any 
need for that hypothesis.” 1 The other was his unyielding statement 
about how much science could know: 
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The present state of the system of nature is evidently a resultant of what it was 
in the preceding instant, and if we conceive of an Intelligence who, fora given 
moment, embraces all the relations of beings in the Universe, It will l»e able to 
determine for any instant of the past or future their respective positions, mo¬ 
tions, and generally their affections . 2 

Triumphant science was not prepared to admit any doubts or to share 
the state with anyone else. 

Philosophy and, more generally, what came to be called in the nine¬ 
teenth century the humanities fell in public esteem and retreated to a de¬ 
fensive stance. Unable to deny science’s capacity to explain the physical 
world, they abandoned that domain entirely. Instead, they insisted that 
there existed another quite separate domain—the human, the spiritual, 
the moral—that was as important as, if not more important than, the do¬ 
main of science. That is why, in English at least, they assumed the label 
of the humanities. From this human domain they sought to exclude sci¬ 
ence, or at the very least relegate it to a very secondary role. As long as 
the humanities engaged in metaphysics or literature, science was quite 
willing to allow itself to be excluded, on the deprecatory grounds that 
these were nonscientific matters. But when the subject matter was the 
description andanalysis of social reality, there was no accord, even a tacit 
one, between the two camps. Both cultures laid claim to this arena. 

A cadre of professional specialists on the study of social reality 
emerged slowly and, be it said, unsurely. In many ways, the most inter¬ 
esting story is that of history. Of all the fields that we today call social 
science, history has the longest lineage. It was a concept and a term long 
before the nineteenth century. But the basis of the modern discipline of 
history was the historiographical revolution we associate with Leopold 
von Ranke. And the modern version of history, which Ranke and his col¬ 
leagues called Geschichte and not Historie , was extraordinarily scientistic 
in its fundamental premises. Its practitioners asserted that social reality 
was knowable. They asserted that such knowledge could be objective 
that is, that there were correct and incorrect statements about the past— 
and that historians were obliged to write history “as it really happened,” 
which is why they gave it the name of Geschichte. They asserted that 
scholars must not intrude their biases into the analysis of the data or its 
interpretation. Hence they asserted that scholars must offer evidence for 
their statements, evidence based on empirical research, evidence subject 
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to control and verification by the community of scholars. Indeed, they 
even defined what kind of data would be acceptable evidence (primary 
documents in archives). In all these ways they sought to circumscribe the 
practices of the “discipline” and eliminate from history anything that was 
“philosophical,” that is, speculative, deductive, mythical. I have called 
this attitude “history in search of science.” 3 But historians proved in 
practice to be timid scientists. They wished to stick extremely close to 
their data and to restrict causal statements to statements of immediate 
sequences—immediate particular sequences. They balked at “generali¬ 
zations,” which is what they called either inductions of patterns of be¬ 
havior from specific instances or assertions of causal sequences in which 
two variables were less immediately linked in time and space. We may be 
generous and say they did this because they were sensitive to the thin 
basis the collected empirical data in the nineteenth century afforded 
them for sound inductions. In any case, they were haunted by the fear 
that to generalize was to philosophize, that is, to be antiscientific. And so 
they came to idolize the particular, the idiographic, even the unique, and 
thereupon to shun, for the most part, the label of social science, despite 
the fact that they were “in search of science.” 

Other practitioners were more audacious. The emerging disciplines 
of economics, sociology, and political science by and large wrapped 
themselves in the mantle and the mantra of “social science,” appropriat¬ 
ing the methods and the honors of triumphant science (often be it noted 
to the scorn and/or despair of the natural scientists). These social sci¬ 
ence disciplines considered themselves nomothetic, in search of univer¬ 
sal laws, consciously modeling themselves on the good example of 
physics (as nearly as they could). They had, of course, to admit that the 
quality of their data and the plausibility/validity of their theorems were 
far beneath the level achieved by their confr eres in the physical sciences, 
but they defiantly asserted optimism about future progress in their scien¬ 
tific capacities. 1 

I should like to underline that this great Methodenstreit, as it was 
called, between idiographic history and the nomothetic trio of “real” so¬ 
cial sciences was in many ways huffand pull \ since both sides of this dis¬ 
ciplinary and methodological debate fully acknowledged the superiority 
of science over philosophy. Indeed, science might have won the battle 
for the soul of the social sciences hands down were the natural scientists 
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not rather snobbish in refusing to accept the importuning social scien¬ 
tists into hall membership in the fraternity. 

History and the nomothetic trio remained up to 1945 very much so¬ 
cial sciences of the civilized world, by the civilized world, and aBouTthe’ 
civilized world. To deal with the colonized world of what were called 
primitive peoples, a separate social science discipline was constructed, 
anthropology, with its separate set of methods and traditions. And the 
remaining half of the world, that of non-Western, so-called high 
civilizations—that is, China, India, the Arab-Islamic world, among 
others—was left to a special group of persons engaged in something that 
was given the name of“Oriental studies,” a discipline that insisted on its 
humanistic character and refused to be considered part of the social sci¬ 
ences. It is obvious today why a cleavage between a social science of and 
for the civilized world and a second social science of and for the rest of 
the world seemed so natural to nineteenth-century European scholars, 
and why it seems so absurd today. I shall not dwell on this issue. I wish 
merely to note that both the anthropologists and the Orientalist scholars, 
by virtue of the logic of engaging in a social science about the others/the 
nonmodern world/the barbarians, felt very much more comfortable on 
the idiographic side of th e Methodenstreit, since the universalist implica¬ 
tions of nomothetic social science seemed to leave no place for what they 
wanted to say. 

In the nineteenth century, the idiographers and the nomothetists 
were in great competition as to who could be more objective in their 
work, which had a strange consequence for the macro/micro distinction. 
If one looks at the earliest works and major figures in each of these 
emerging disciplines, one notices that they wrote about very large 
themes, such as universal history or stages of civilization. And the titles 
of their books tended to be all-encompassing. This fit in very well with 
the turn that modern thought was taking in that century, the turn to evo¬ 
lution as the fundamental metaphor. These books were very “macro” in 
the sweep of their subject matter, and they described the evolution of 
mankind. They were seldom monographic. But this macro quality of the 
research did not seem to last very long. 

In the interests of creating corporate structures, the various social sci¬ 
ence disciplines sought to control the training and career patterns of 
those who would enter the fraternity. They insisted on both originality 
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and objectivity, and this turned them against macroscholarship. As 
originality required that each successive scholar say something new, and 
the easiest way to do that was to divide up the subject matter into sub¬ 
jects of ever smaller scope, the disciplines believed they were making it 
more possible for scholars to be careful in their collection and analysis of 
data. It was the mentality of the microscope, and it pushed scholars to 
using ever more powerful microscopes. It fit in well with a reductionist 
ethos. 

This microscopization of social science reinforced the gulf between 
idiographic and nomothetic social science. The two camps were equally 
in search of objectivity but pursued diametrically opposite paths to 
achieving it, because they singled out opposite risks of subjectivity. The 
idiographic camp had two principal fears. They saw the danger of sub¬ 
jectivity deriving on the one hand from inadequate contextual under¬ 
standing and on the other hand from the intrusion of self-interest. Insofar 
as one was dependent upon primary documents, one was obliged to read 
them correctly, and not anachronistically or from the prism of another 
culture. This required considerable knowledge of the context: the em¬ 
pirical detail, the definition of boundaries, the use of the language (even 
in many cases the handwriting), and the cultural allusions in the docu¬ 
ments. The scholars hence sought to be hermeneutic, that is, to enter 
into the mentality of persons and groups who were remote from them, 
and to try to see the world as the persons under study saw it. This re¬ 
quired long immersion in the language and culture under observation. 
For the historians, it seemed easiest therefore to study their own 
nation/culture, in which they were already immersed. For the anthro¬ 
pologists, who by definition could not follow this path, it required so 
great an investment to know enough to study a particular group of “oth¬ 
ers” that it seemed sensible to devote one’s life work to the study of one 
such people. And for the Orientalist scholars, doing well their philologi¬ 
cal exercises required a lifelong improvement of difficult linguistic skills. 
There were thus, for each field, objective pressures that led scholars to 
narrow the scope of their research and to attain a level of specialization at 
which there were at most a few other persons in the world who had a 
matching profile of skills. 

The problem of noninvolvement was also a serious one for idio¬ 
graphic scholars. The historians solved it Erst of all by insisting that his- 
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tory could not be written about the present and then by ending the 
“past” at a point relatively distant from the present. The argument was 
that we are all inevitably committed politically in the present, but that as 
we move backward in time we may feel less involved. This was rein¬ 
forced by the fact that historians made themselves dependent upon ar¬ 
chives, and the states that provided the materials for the archives were 
(and are) unwilling to make the documents available about current hap¬ 
penings, for obvious reasons. The Orientalist scholars ensured their 
neutrality by avoiding real intercourse with the civilizations they studied. 
Theirs being primarily a philological discipline, they were immersed in 
reading texts, a task they could and largely did conduct in their study. As 
for the anthropologists, the great fear of the discipline was that some col¬ 
leagues would “go native,” and thereby be unable to continue to play the 
role of the scientific observer. The main control employed was ensuring 
that the anthropologist did not stay out in the “field” too long. All of 
these solutions emphasized remoteness as the mechanism of controlling 
bias. In turn validity was guaranteed by the interpretative skills of care¬ 
fully trained scholars. 

The nomothetic trio of economics, political science, and sociology 
turned these techniques on their head. They emphasized not remote¬ 
ness but closeness as the road to avoiding bias; but it was a very particu¬ 
lar kind of closeness. Objective data were defined as replicable data, that 
is, precisely data that were not the result of an “interpretation.” The 
more quantitative the data, the easier it was to replicate them. But data 
from the past or from remote parts of the world lacked the infrastructural 
basis for the necessary guarantees of quality, of “hardness.” Quite the 
opposite: the best data were the most recent, and collected in the coun¬ 
tries with the best infrastructure for the recording of data. Older or re¬ 
moter data were necessarily incomplete, approximate, perhaps even 
mythical. They might be sufficient for the purposes of journalism or 
travel reports but not for science. Furthermore, even newly collected 
data rapidly became obsolete, since the passing of time brought ever- 
increased quality of data collection, especially in terms of the compara¬ 
bility of data collected in two or more sites. So the nomothetic trio 
retreated into the present, even into the immediate and instantaneous 
present. 

Furthermore, insofar as one wanted to perform sophisticated opera- 
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tions on quantitative data, it was optimal to reduce the number of vari¬ 
ables and to use indicators about which one could collect good data, 
hard data. Thus, reliability pushed these social scientists into constantly 
narrowing the time and space scope of the analyses and into testing only 
carefully limited propositions. One might wonder then about the validity 
of the results. But the epistemological premises solved this problenkJn-.. 
sofar as o ne bel ieved.-that there-existed univ er sail a ws-»fkumanhe h avi o r. 
the locus of the research became irre levant. One chose sites of data col¬ 
lection according to the quality of the data-rt-was-possible to obtain, not 
because of their superior relevance. 

p-gra^ jfofh this the conclusion that the great methodological debates 
that illustrated the historical construction of the social sciences were 
sham debates, which distracted us from realizing the degree to which the 
“divorce” between philosophy and science effectively eliminated the 
search for the good from the realm of knowledge and circumscribed the 
search for truth into the form of a microscopic positivism that took on 
many guises. The early hopes of social scientists that they could be mod¬ 
ern philosopher-kings proved totally vain, and social scientists settled 
into being the handmaidens of governmental reformism. When they did 
this openly, they called it applied social science. But for the most part 
they did this abashedly, asserting that their role was merely to do the re¬ 
search, and that it was up to others, the political persons, to draw from 
this research the conclusions that seemed to derive from this research. In 
short, the neutrality of the scholar became the fig leaf for their shame, in 
having eaten the apple of knowledge. 

As long as the modern world seemed to be one long success story of 
technological triumph, the necessary political base to maintain a certain 
equilibrium in the system continued to exist. Amid the success, the 
world of science was carried from honor to honor within this system, as 
though it were responsible for the triumph. The social sciences were 
swept along in the tide. No one was seriously questioning the fundamen¬ 
tal premises of knowledge. The many maladies of the system—from rac¬ 
ism to sexism to colonialism as expressions of the manifestly growing 
polarization of the world, from fascist movements to socialist gulags to 
liberal formalisms as alternative modes of suppressing democratiza¬ 
tion—were all defined as transitory problems because they were all 
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thought to be ca pable of b eing brought under control even tual ly, as so 
many turbulent deviations from the norm, in a world in which the trajec¬ 
tory always returned to the curve of linear upward-moving equilibrium. 
The political persons on all sides promised that goodness was coming at 
the end of the horizon, a prospect presumably guaranteed by the con¬ 
tinual progress in the search for truth. 

This was an illusion, the illusion bred by the separation and reifica¬ 
tion of the two cultures. Indeed the separation of the two cultures was 
one of the main factors pushing the trajectories far from equilibrium. 
Knowledge is in fact a singular enterprise, and there are no fundamental 
contradictions between how we may pursue it in the natural and in the 
human world, for they are both integral parts of a singular universe. Nor 
is knowledge separate from creativity or adventure or the search for the 
good society. To be sure, knowledge will always remain a pursuit, never 
a point of arrival. It is this very fact, however, that permits us to see that 
macro and micro, global and local, and above all, structure and agency 
are not unsurpassable antinomies but rather yin and yang. 

There have been two remarkable intellectual developments of the last 
two decades that constitute an entirely new trend, signs that the world 
may be now in the process of overcoming the two cultures. These trends 
are only marginally the doing of social scientists, but they are wonder¬ 
fully encouraging about the future of social science. I refer to what has 
been called complexity studies in the natural sciences and what has been 
called cultural studies in the humanities. I am not going to review the 
now immense literature in each of these two fields. Rather I shall try to 
situate each of these fields in terms of their epistemological implications 
for knowledge and their implications for the social sciences. 

Why are complexity studies given that name? It is because they reject 
one of the most basic premises of the modern scientific enterprise. New¬ 
tonian science assumed that there were simple underlying formulas that 
explained everything. Einstein was unhappy that e=mc 2 explained only 
half the universe. He was searching for the unified field theory that 
would in an equally simple equation explain everything. Complexity 
studies argue that all such formulas can at best be partial, and at most 
explain the past, never the future. (We must of course be careful to dis¬ 
tinguish between the dubious belief that truth is simple and the sound 
methodological injunction of Occam’s razor, that we ought always to try 
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to eliminate logical curlicues from our reasoning and include in our 
equations only the terms necessary to stating them clearly.) 

Why is truth complex? Because reality is complex. And reality is 
complex for one essential reason: the arrow of time. Everything affects 
everything, and as time goes on, what is everything expands inexorably. 

In a sense, nothing is eliminated, although much fades or becomes 
blurred. The universe proceeds — it has a life — in its orderly disorder or 
its disorderly order. There are of course endless provisional orderly pat¬ 
terns, self-established, holding things together, creating seeming coher¬ 
ence. But none is perfect, because of course perfect order is death, and in 
any case enduring order has never existed. Perfect order is what we may 
mean by God, which is by definition beyond the known universe. So the 
atoms, the galaxies, and the biota pursue their paths, their evolution if 
you will, until the internal contradictions of their structures move them 
further and further away from whatever temporary equilibria they enjoy._ 
These evolving structures repeatedlyreachpoints at which their equilib- 5 
ria can no longer be restored, at points of bifurcation, and then new paths \ 
are found, new orders established, but we can never know in advance i 
what these new orders will be. . 

T he picture of the universe that de rives from.this mod el is an intrin- 
sically nondeterministic one, since the aleatory combinations are too 
many^Tte'Tmmber-ofrsniall decisions too wKeriT 

the universe will move. But it does not follow that the universe can there¬ 
fore move hi any direction whatsoever. It is the child of its own past, 
which has created the parameters within which these new paths are cho¬ 
sen. Statements about our present trajectories can of course be made, 
and can be made carefully, that is, can be stated quantitatively. But if we 
try to overdo the accuracy of the data, the mathematicians tell us we get 
unstable results. 5 

If physical scientists and mathematicians are now telling us that truth 
in their arena is complex, indeterminate, and dependent on an arrow of 
time, what does that mean for social scientists? For, it is clear that, of all 
systems in the universe, human social systems are the most complex 
structures that exist, the ones with the briefest stable equilibria, the ones 
with the most outside variables to take into account, the ones that are 
most difficult to study. 

We can only do what the natural scientists can only do. We can search 
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for interpretative patterns, of two sorts. We can search for what might be 
called formal interpretative patterns, of the kind that state, for example, 
that all human social systems are historical social systems, not only in the 
/ sense that they follow a historical trajectory, but in the sense that they are 
| born or emerge at certain times and places for specific reasons, operate 
j\ according to specific sets of rules for specific reasons, and come to a 
/ close or die or disintegrate at certain times and places because they are 
/ unable any longer to handle their contradictions for specific sets of rea- 
I ■ sons. Such formal interpretative patterns are of course themselves sub¬ 
ject to a finite relevance. One day, a given particular formal pattern may 
no longer operate, though for the moment this day may seem remote. 

We can also search, however, for what might be called substantive in¬ 
terpretative patterns, such as the description of the rules of a particular 
l historical social system. For example,wvhen~FteTnrthc~modern world- 
\ system a capitalist world-economy, I am laying claim to thejexListenccrtJf a 
particular substantive pattern. It is of course a-debatable one, and it has 
been much debated. Furthermore, like a series of boxes within boxes, 
there are substantive patterns within substantive patterns, such that, 
even if we all agree that the world in which we live is a capitalist world- 
i economy, we may nonetheless differ about whether it has had discern- 
! ible stages, or about whether unequal exchange has been its norm, or 
about endless other aspects of its functioning. 

What is crucial to note about complexity studies is that they have in 
no sense rejected scientific analysis, merely Newtonian determinism. But 
in turning some premises on their head, and in particular by rejecting the 
concept of reversibility in favor of the concept of the arrow of time, the 
natural sciences are taking a giant’s step in the direction of the traditional 
i terrain of social science, the explanation of reality as a constructed real- 

i ity- 

If we now turn to cultural studies, let us start with the same question. 
Why are they called cultural studies? For a group of scholars so taken 
with linguistic analysis, to my knowledge this question has never been 
posed. T he fi rst thing I note is that cultural studies_are n ot really .studies 
of culture but studies orculfufa! products. This is the consequence of 
their deep root in the humanities and explains in turn their deep attrac¬ 
tion to the humanitiesTFor the h"umaiiifies; in the division of the two cul¬ 
tures^ were attributed above all the domain of cultural products. 
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They were also attributed the domain of goodness, but they were 
very reluctant to seize hold of it. It seemed so political, so uncultural, so 
fleeting and unsolid, so lacking in eternal continuities. The personal 
path of Wordsworth from poet of the French Revolution to poet of po¬ 
etry illustrates the repeated flight of the artists and the scholars of cultural 
products to the surer ground of “art for art’s sake,” an aesthetic turning 
inward. They comforted themselves with Keats’s lines in “Ode on a Gre¬ 
cian Urn”: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all / Ye know on earth, 
and all ye need to know.” 

To be sure, there were always those who asserted that cultural prod¬ 
ucts were a product of the culture and that this could be explained in 
terms of the structures of the system. Indeed, cultural studies as we know 
it today originated in England in the 1950s with persons who were argu¬ 
ing this long-standing theme. They were, let us remember, in search of a 
workers’ culture. But then cultural studies took what has been called a 
linguistic turn or a hermeneutic turn, but which I think of as a 1968 turn. 
The revolutions of 1968 were against the liberal center and put forward 
the argument not only that the Old Left was part of this liberal center, but 
also that this liberal center was as dangerous as (if not more dangerous 
than) the true conservatives. 

In terms of the study of cultural products, it meant that the enemy 
became not merely those who would study cultural products according 
to conservative, traditional aesthetic norms (the so-called canons), but 
also those (the Old Left) who would analyze cultural products in terms 
of their presumed explanations in the political economy. An explosion 
followed, in which everything was deconstructed. But what is this exer¬ 
cise? It seems to me the core of it is to assert the absence of absolute aes^i 
thetics, to insist that we have to explain how particular cultural products j 
were produced when they were produced and why in that form, and j 
then to proceed to ask how they were and are being received by others, 1 
and for what reasons. 

We are clearly involved here in a very complex activity, one in which 
equilibria (canons) are at best transient and one in which there can be no 
determinate future, since the aleatory elements are too vast. In the pro¬ 
cess, the study of cultural products has moved away from the traditional 
terrain of the humanities and onto the terrain of the social sciences, the 
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explanation of reality as a constructed reality. This is of course one of the 
reasons why so many social scientists have been receptive to it. 

The move of natural scientists toward the social sciences (complexity 
studies) and the move of scholars in the humanities toward the social sci¬ 
ences (cultural studies) have not been without opposition within the 
natural sciences and within the humanities. The opposition has in fact 
been ferocious, but it seems to me that it has been largely a rearguard 
operation. Nor have the proponents of complexity studies or the propo¬ 
nents of cultural studies defined themselves as moving into the camp of 
the social sciences. Nor have all (or even most) social scientists analyzed 
the situation in this way. 

But it is time that we all call a spade a spade. We are in the process of 
overcoming the two cultures via the social scientization of all knowledge, 
by the recognition that reality is a constructed reality and that the pur¬ 
pose of scientlfic/philosophical acffvit^iT^^SivOQjsaljlje^pbusible 
interpretations of that reality, int erpretation s that willjnevit bly.be.tran- 
si ton' but nonetheless correct, or more correct, for their time, than alter- 
native interpretations. But if reality is a constructed reality, the 
constructors are the actors irrtlTeTeaIy^dd, r .an.djio.tihe,scholars. The 
role ofthescholars is not to construct reality but to figure out how i t has 
been constructed, and to test the multiple social constru ctions of re ality 
. p against eacblothenTh a sense, this is a game of never-ending mirrors. We 
seek to discover the reality on the basis of w hich we have c onstructed 
realit)TSnTwhen we find this, we seek to understand how this underly¬ 
ing reality has in turn been socially constructed. In this navigation amid 
the mirrors, there are however more correct and less correct scholarly 
analyses. Those scholarly analyses thap are more, correct a re more so - 
cially useful-in that'they aid the world to construct a substantively more” 
rational reality. Hence the search'for truth and the search for goodness 
are inextricably linked the one to the other. We are all involved, and in¬ 
volved simultaneously, in both. 

In his latest book, Ilya Prigogine says two things very simply. “The pos¬ 
sible is richer than the real. Nature presents us in effect with the image of 
creation, of the unforeseeable, of novelty”; and, “Science is a dialogue 
with nature.” 6 I should like to take these two themes as the basis of my 
concluding remarks. 
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The possible is richer than the real. Who should know this better 
than social scientists? Why are we so afraid of discus sing the possib le, of 
analyzing the possible, of exploring the possible? We mus t move not uto¬ 
pias, But utopistics, to the c en ter of social s cience. Utopistics is the 
analysis ol possible utopias, their limitations, and the constraints on 
achieving them. It is the analytic study of real historical alternatives in the 
present. It is the reconciliation of the search for truth and the search for 
goodness. 

Utopistics represents a continuing responsibility of social scientists. 
But it represents a particularly urgent task when the range of choice is 
greatest. When is this? Precisely when the historical social system of 
which we are a part is furthest from equilibrium, when the fluctuations 
are greatest, when the bifurcations are nearest, when small input has 
great output. This is the moment in which we are now living and shall be 
living for the next twenty-five to fifty years. 7 

If we are to be serious about utopistics, we must stop fighting about 
nonissues, and foremost of these nonissues is determinism versus free 
will, or structure versus agency, or global versus local, or macro versus 
micro. It seems to me that what we can now see clearly is that these anti¬ 
nomies are not a matter of correctness, or even of preference, but of tim¬ 
ing and depth of perspective. For very long and very short timespans, 
and from very deep and very shallow perspectives, things seem to be de¬ 
termined, but for the vast intermediate zone things seem to be a matter of 
free will. We can always shift our viewing angle to obtain the evidence of 
determinism or free will that we want. 

But what does it mean to say that something is determined? In the 
realm of theology, I can understand it. It means we believe that there is 
an omnipotent God and that he has determined everything. Even there, 
we get quickly into trouble, as I have suggested. But at least, as Aristotle 
would have put it, we are dealing with an efficient cause. But if I say that 
the possibility of reducing unemployment in Europe in the next ten years 
is determined, who or what is doing this determining, and how far back 
shall I trace it? Even if you were to convince me that this had some ana¬ 
lytical meaning (and that would be difficult), does it have any practical 
relevance? But does it follow then that it is merely a matter of free will, 
and that, were Dutch or German or French politicians, or entrepreneurs, 
or trade union leaders, or someone else to do specific things, then I 
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could assure you that the unemployment would in fact be reduced? Even 
if they, or I, knew what these things were, or believed we knew, what 
would motivate us to do them now when we did not do them previously? 
And if there were an answer to this, does that mean that our free will is 
determined by something prior? And if so, what? This is an endless, 
pointless, sequential chain. Starting with free will, we endup with deter¬ 
minism, and starting with determinism, we end up with free will. 

Can we not approach this another way? Let us agree that we are try¬ 
ing to make sense of the complexity, to “interpret” it usefully and plau¬ 
sibly. We could start with the simple task of locating seeming 
j regularities. We could also try provisionally to assess the relative strength 
f of various constraints on individual and collective action. This task we 
I might call locating structures of the longue duree. I call this a simple task, 
I but of course it is not at all an easy task. It is simple rather in the sense 
that it explains little, and also in the sense that it is a prior task, prior, that 
is, to other more complex tasks. If we don’t have the structures clearly in 
mind, we cannot go on to analyze anything more complex, like for ex¬ 
ample so-called microhistories or texts or voting patterns. 

Analyzing structures does not limit whatever agency exists. Indeed, it 
is only when we have mastered the structures, yes have invented “master 
narratives” that are plausible, relevant, and provisionally valid, that we 
can begin to exercise the kind of judgment that is implied by the concept 
of agency. Otherwise, our so-called agency is blind, and ifblind it is ma¬ 
nipulated, if not directly then indirectly. We are watching the figures in 
Plato’s cave, and are thinking that we can affect them. 

This brings me to Prigogine’s second apothegm: “Science is a dia¬ 
logue with nature.” A dialogue has two partners. Who are they in this 
case? Is science a scientist or the community of scientists or some par¬ 
ticular scientific organization(s), or is it everyman insofar as he or she is a 
thinking being? Is nature a living entity, some sort of pantheistic god, or 
God omnipotent? I do not think we know for sure who is engaged in this 
dialogue. The search for the partners in the dialogue is part of the dia¬ 
logue itself. What we must hold constant is the possibility of knowing 
more and of doing better. This remains only a possibility, but not an un¬ 
attainable one. And the beginning of realizing that possibility is ceasing 
to debate the false issues of the past erected to distract us from more fruit¬ 
ful paths. Science is at its very earliest moments. All knowledge is social 
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knowledge. And social science lays claim to being the locus of self¬ 
reflection of knowledge, a claim it makes neither against philosophy nor 
against the natural sciences, but at one with them. 

Much as I think that the next twenty-five to fifty years will be terrible 
ones in terms of human social relations— the period of disintegration of 
our existing historical social system and of transition toward an uncer¬ 
tain alternative—I also think that the next twenty-five to fifty years will 
be exceptionally exciting ones in the world of knowledge. The systemic 
crisis will force social reflection. I see the possibility of definitively end¬ 
ing the divorce between science and philosophy, and, as I have said, I 
see social science as the inevitable ground of a reunited world of knowl¬ 
edge. We cannot know what that will produce. But I can only think, as 
did Wordsworth about the French Revolution in Ihe Preludes: “Bliss 
was it in that dawn to be alive. / But to be young was very Heaven!” 
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One of my basic arguments is that the capitalist world-economy, like 
any other system, has both cyclical rhythms and secular trends, and that 
one of the most important cyclical rhythms is the so-called Kondratieff 
cycles, more or less 60 years in length. A description of what happens 
when the cycle goes up and down is not too difficult. Attempting to ac¬ 
count for why it is going up and down is more difficult and more con¬ 
troversial. This is my version of this central issue. 

Qui dit alors hausse courte, hausse convulsive, dit en gros recul economique: 
recul de la production dans sa masse, recul des revenus, non pas universelle, 
mais generale, tension sociale, et . . . politique. Qui dit baisse des prix 
evoque des phenomenes contraires . . . (reservefaite d’un secteur industriel 
secondaire et efface). . . .Ala difference de la hausse courte et convulsive, 
la hausse longue et progressive a dans une large mesure sa signification 
d’aujourd’hui. Qui dit hausse dit id expansion, prosperity. Qui dit baisse dit 
regression economique (C.-E. Labrousse, 1943: xv-xvi). 

A bsolutely no one claims that quantitative indicators of social life 
in the modern world are monotone. We all agree that they fluctu¬ 
ate; that is, they go up and down. To talk of “cycles” is to suggest 
more, however; it is ft) suggest some element of regularity, that is, some 
pattern in these fluctuations. And to suggest a pattern is thereby to sug¬ 
gest structures that explain the pattern. 

As we know, a whole panoply of presumed cycles, of varying pre¬ 
sumed lengths, has been elaborated: the Kitchin (2-3 years), the Juglar 
(6-10 years), the Kuznets (15-20 years), the Kondratieff (45-60 years, 
and the “logistic” or “trend secidaire” (150 -300 years). Some insist that 
none of these cycles exist, or at least that their existence has never been 
demonstrated adequately (in terms of statistical reasoning). Some even 
argue their inherent implausibility. 1 Some on the contrary believe that all 
of these cycles exist, and even that they “fit” within each other. Still oth¬ 
ers take an intermediate position, arguing the greater plausibility of some 
cyclical lengths than of others, preferring, say, the Kuznets to the Kon- 
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dratieffs (see Aldcroft &: Fearon, 1972: 59; Spree, 1980; Morineau, ig 84 ). 

The curious result of this range of views is that, on a scale of skepti¬ 
cism or controversiality, the Kondratieff clearly ranks highest. Although 
the Kondratieff is often called the “long wave,” it is in fact only medium- 
length in this range of presumed cycles. The first puzzle therefore is why, 
relatively speaking, scholars should find it easier to give credibility to 
shorter and longer cycles than to the medium-length Kondratieff. 

Even among those who give some primafacie acceptance to the Kon¬ 
dratieff, there are sharp divisions as to the historical period to which the 
concept of Kondratieff cycles is applicable. Kondratieff himself, writing 
in the i92o’s, started his calculations and descriptions as of the 178o’s. In 
his classic text he gave as the reason for his starting date a purely techni¬ 
cal (as opposed to a theoretical) explanation. He said he started at that 
point in order “to remain within the realm of reliable data” (1979: 520). 
Schumpeter was even clearer about the fact that historically Kondratieff s 
could be traced “certainly as far back as the sixteenth century” 2 and that 
the long wave of 1787 -1842 “was not the first of its kind” but merely “the 
first to admit of reasonably clear statistical description” (1939: I, 250, 
252 ). 

Nonetheless, many who consider themselves in the tradition of Kon¬ 
dratieff and Schumpeter argue that the issue is not merely one of the 
availability of data but rather that 1780 (or 1800) was a theoretical 
turning-point, marked by the beginning of the industrial revolution. The 
argument of Delbeke is typical of this perspective: 

The long wave is a phenomenon inherent to the development of industrial so¬ 
ciety. Also in agrarian societies we can find long term fluctuations, but these 
are determined by other mechanisms (igS2:I). 

Many of those who have been collecting data on the Kondratieff-length 
waves of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries would agree that the phe¬ 
nomena they are describing are somehow different from those found af¬ 
ter 1780 (or after 1850). 

There are two further problems of inclusiveness, one at each end of 
our time span. Guy Bois, describing what is a clearly medieval, clearly 
feudal period in Normandie, nonetheless describes Kondratieff-length 
movements, what he calls “movements of medium length (of the 30- 
years type)” (1976: 246 ). And, in the post-1945 period, two problems are 
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posed. One is that Rostow (1978) gives a dating for the cycle radically at 
odds with most other Kondratieff describers (see Wallerstein, 1979). 
The second is that many insist that these cyclical processes, even if they 
exist, do not apply to the socialist world. Yet other disagree. 

Behind these two debates—do Kondratieffs exist at all in any reason¬ 
able view? If they do exist, during what time span can one talk of 
them?—lie some basic differences about the nature of capitalism as an 
historical system. 

Why after all are we interested in cycles? Cycles are of course a con¬ 
struct of the analyst. Apparently, some statisticians believe that to say 
this is to condemn cycles as somehow unreal. But all our concepts are 
constructs, ways of viewing and interpreting the real world. We cannot 
speak about reality or even think about it without such constructs. Obvi¬ 
ously, a construct must have an empirical base; it is to be distinguished 
from a fantasy. But a co nstruct is not a “fact,” somehow th ere, irremedi¬ 
ably objective, linmediated by collective representati ons and social deci¬ 
sion s. A construct is an interpretative argument, to which maybe 
counterposed alternative, even oppositeT inferp'retative arguments. Its 
justification is in its defensibility and its heuristic value. Its utility lies in 
its implications. We should tliereforeplay the game "with some cards on 
the table. 

I believe we are interested i n cycle s because they are both a mecha¬ 
nism that represents the life of an historical system and one through 
which such a system operates. Our interest is akin to the interest of a 
physiologist in the breathing of animal life. Physiologists do not argue 
about whether or not breathing occurs. Nor do they assume that this 
regular, repetitive phenomenon is always absolutely identical in form or 
in length. Neither do they assume that it is easy to account for the causes 
and consequences of a particular instance. Such accounting is perforce 
extraordinarily complex. But it would be hard to describe the physiol¬ 
ogy of animal life without taking into account that all animals breathe, 
repetitively and reasonably regularly, or they do not survive. 

Of course, that still leaves open the question of whether the study of 
such a construct per se will be a rewarding way of learning very much 
more about the operation of the system being studied. The investment of 
scholarly energy is a decision and a risk, and will be pursued only if it 
seems to be rewarded by additional interpretative insight. Most scholars 
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have not been willing to invest at all in the construction of KondratiefFs. 
A few, however, have. It is reasonable to assess whether or not we should 
continue to do so, and in what form. 

I should say myself, as one who believes the investment will pay off, 
that the rewards to date have been meager. At the level of empirical data, 
a half-century of spasmodic empirical work since Kondratieff has not 
added all that much to the basic findings he presented. The skeptics re¬ 
main unconvinced, while the adepts debate among themselves about 
which of the cyclical processes it is preferable to measure and what 
causes what—a debate that is itself dilatory and one that manifests, if I 
may say so, insufficient passion but all too much narrow-mindedness. I 
think in this respect Gordon is absolutely right when he says that the 
Achilles heel of Kondratieff analysts is their failure “to elaborate a coher¬ 
ent (much less a unified) theoretical foundation for their interpretation of 
long cycles” (1980: 10). 

I believe the starting point must be a vision (hopefully coherent, per¬ 
haps one day unified) of the processes of capitalism as an historical sys¬ 
tem. I think, furthermore, we must start with the premise that 
Schumpeter enunciated in his book on cycles: “Capitalism itself is, both 
in the economic and sociological sense, essentially one process, with the 
whole world as its stage” (1939: II, 666). 

If one starts with this premise, it follows logically that, to the degree 
that Kondratieff or any other cyclical processes exist, they must first of all 
be phenomena of the world-economy as a whole. 3 A quick look at the 
quantitative data thus far collected about Kondratieff cycles suffices to 
indicate, however, that they are overwhelmingly data about individual 
states, and for the most part, data about western Europe and the United 
States. 

It follows therefore that, to the extent that such data seem to confirm 
our hypotheses, they may be misleading, since the correlations may not 
hold for the world-economy as a whole. And, to the extent such data 
seem not to confirm our hypotheses, they may also be misleading, since 
they may still hold true about the world-economy as a whole, even if they 
are disconfirmed for intrastate measurements. 

Worst of all, as Forrester correctly complains, “The literature of the 
Kondratieff wave is particularly confused by the failure of authors to rec¬ 
ognize that different modes are to be expected in different places in the 
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economy” (1977: 536 )—a fortiori, I would add, in different zones of the 
world-economy. 

Even, however, if we were to agree that what needs to be measured is 
the world-economy as a whole (in its complexity, as a vector of multiple 
forces located in different sectors and zones), the question would remain 
what it is we ought to measure. What is it that goes up and down? It 
seems to me that we have colledtively spent most of our energy measur¬ 
ing the consequences of the cycles rather than the cycles themselves — 
prices of various kinds (including price ratios), innovations, production, 
money supply. All of these, I have little doubt myself, go up and down in 
complex interlinkage with the Kondratieffs, but they are Plato’s shadow 
in the cave. 

If Kondratieffs are a phenomenon of capitalism, then the key issue 
surely is profit rates. Authors of very different persuasion indeed tell us 
this. Mandel says that “any Marxist theory of the long waves of capitalist 
development can only be an accumulation-of-capital theory, [that is,] a 
rate-of-profit theory” (1980:9). But Simiand says the same thing, defin¬ 
ing an A-phase as one in which “the central factor [is] a level of profit that 
is increasing and high for the entirety of economic activities” (1932:45). 
And Dupriez explains the downturn by a glutting of markets, which is 
another way of talking about declining profits (1978: 204 ). Finally, 
Schumpeter, warning against undue emphasis on prices, points to the 
crucial issues behind prices: “[A] fall in prices is not the same as a fall in 
money earnings, which in turn is not the same as a fall in real earnings” 
(1939: II, 450). 

Why then have we not been measuring profit-rate? I think the answer 
is very simple and given by Labrousse in an article he devoted to meth¬ 
odological problems. Comparing the measurements of prices, produc¬ 
tion, rent, wages, and profits, he says that “the movement of profit 
remains the most obscure of all of them” (1975: 592). Facing this diffi¬ 
culty, Mandel proposes to use interest rates as a barometer of profit be¬ 
cause, he says, over the long run they “fluctuate parallel to the average 
rate of profit” (1980:19). I doubt that this is true, however, since, insofar 
as money too is a commodity, the overall rate of profit is a vector of the 
profit rate of multiple sectors of investment, including investments in 
money. 

I do not wish to minimize the conceptual and technical difficulties of 
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measuring the rates of profit, especially if I simultaneously suggest that 
we want to know these rates for the world-economy as a whole. But we 
may never discover our patterns if we do not invent some ways of ap¬ 
proximating a measure of profit-rates. Furthermore, let me suggest one 
reason not to despair about such a measure. It seems obvious that capi¬ 
talists in the real world are constantly making decisions about invest¬ 
ments based on their assessment of comparative rates of profit. No doubt 
their knowledge is limited and faulty. No doubt they make mistakes. But 
if the capitalist system is to work at all, and it has been working for a very 
long time now, capitalists as a whole must make more correct decisions 
than wrong ones, or we should find ourselves in a situation of far wilder 
oscillations than we do now. Cannot scholars collectively retrace the 
path of investors in order to arrive at some reasonable approximation of 
their measurements? 

I do not suggest a new single measurement. Obviously, as Schum¬ 
peter reminds us, “the cycle is a process within which all elements of the 
economic system interact in certain characteristic ways and ... no 
one element can be singled out for the role of prime mover” (1939: II, 
44 g). It is because of this complexity that Morineau urges us to substi¬ 
tute the study of “sequences” for that of “cycles,” the distinction being 
that sequences are defined as being of irregular length, with a character¬ 
istic form for each, and the advantage being that we would then look at all 
the movements at the same time, “in depth, in the middle of the waters 
and on the surface, distinguishing among them and unifying them.” 

I am all for looking at the cycles, and indeed each cycle, in their com¬ 
plexity, but in their political and social complexity as well. But there 
needs to be some fil conducteur if we are to make sense of it all, and it 
seems to me we are more likely to find this jil conducteur in the global 
profit-rate than anywhere else. Once found, we will discover that the his¬ 
torical working-out of the patterns is extraordinarily intricate, thus pre¬ 
senting us with a different concrete picture in each successive phase—or 
sequence (why not?). 

Even, however, if we agree that we should concentrate on the cycle of 
the global profit-rate as our jil conducteur , we are still faced with what 
Morineau calls “the apple of the discord of the pre- and post-1780 or 
1800.” 4 Can we really talk of a single pattern that applies from the six- 
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teenth to the twentieth centuries? I think so, provided that we are ex¬ 
plicit as to what one would mean by a single pattern. 

The heart of the traditional distinction between the 1500 -1800 pe¬ 
riod and the post-1800 period lies in the presumed difference between an 
economic system still overwhelmingly agricultural and one that has a sig¬ 
nificant industrial component. In both, “crises” occurred, but in the 
former they were “crises de VAncien Regime. ” That is to say, they were 
crises of the harvest. In the classical explanations, a poor harvest led 
naturally to high prices for cereals and for bread. This was a catastrophe 
not only for the ordinary buyer but for the ordinary producer. The small 
rural producers, when the harvest was poor, had nothing or little left to 
sell, after deducting their subsistence and seed. The high prices ben¬ 
efited them not at all, whilst the consumer—whether townsman or rural 
producer buying a part of his food on the market (which part increased 
because of the poor harvest) — was faced not only with higher prices but 
lowered employment and/or wages as well. Thus price rise was nega¬ 
tively correlated with good times. Presumably, in the post-1800 period, 
this was no longer true. F irst, because the caprices of the harvest were no 
longer dominant (due to improvement of agronomy, transport, and the 
like). Secondly, because “industrial” crises showed an opposite correla¬ 
tion: Good times and price rise went together. 

Stated in this bald way, it is clear that the distinction, pre-l8oo/post- 
1800, is far from self-evident, on many grounds. In the first place, “good 
times” is a very ambiguous concept, since we must ask, Good times for 
whom? Note that, in the very description of the crises de VAncien Regime , 
the difficulties for the producer are specified as being those of the small 
producer. This question of the “positive” or “negative” character of 
phases of a cycle is one to which we shall return, but it is by no means 
clear that the phases can be appreciated in opposite manners on the two 
sides of the time frontier. 

Second, the double negativity of the crises de VAncien Regime (high 
prices for the consumer, whose wage income was declining simulta¬ 
neously) which Labrousse, among others, presumed (1945: v) to have 
disappeared with the industrial revolution, has been rediscovered re¬ 
cently in the allegedly new phenomenon of “stagflation.” 

But third, and most important, there is a confusion of temporali¬ 
ties. Crises de VAncien Regime refer primarily to short-run crises (i.e., 
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Kitchins) on the local market. 5 But Slicher van Bath (1977: 50) reminds 
us that in the pre-1800 period there were three kinds of agricultural mar¬ 
kets: local, regional, and international, and it was only in the first that the 
crises de I’Ancien Regime occurred. In the others we find the familiar 
post-1800 phenomenon; in the medium run, high prices lead to an in¬ 
crease in production, and low prices the inverse. Prices and “good 
times” are thus correlated, grosso modo. 

Let us review, therefore, the various current major explanations for 
the post-1800 Kondratieffs to see how relevant they might be to the 
1500-1800 situation. I find three different emphases in the recent litera¬ 
ture: (a) exhaustion of technology, (b) capital overexpansion, and (c) 
overexpansion of primary production. To illustrate each of these views, 
which come in many variants and often in great elaboration, I reproduce 
three summary statements: 

(a) Stagnations have their roots in the exhaustion of the possibilities for im¬ 
provements in old technologies, which then facilitates the concentration of 
supply and a satiation of demand (Mensch, 1979: ill). 

(b) The theory suggests that the early phases of a long wave create employment 
opportunities as the capital and goods-producing industries expand. As 
the capital-producing sector begins to overexpand, it begins to push capital 
into the rest of the economy, thereby displacing further employment 
(Senge, 1982: 13). 

(c) Kondratieff cycles are “caused primarily by periodic undershooting and 
overshooting of the dynamic optimum levels of capacity and output for 
food and raw materials in the world economy (Rostow 8 c Kennedy, 1979: 
1 - 2 ). 

It seems tome evident when one places these three statements side by 
side that they share one common characteristic. They all assert that there 
is some process whereby over time there grows to be a significant dis¬ 
crepancy between some supply and some demand, and that this process 
is structural, not conjunctural. I do not contest this. Far from it, I em¬ 
brace this common argument. We must then of course ask how come 
such a structural divergence between supply and demand occurs, and 
how come it occurs repeatedly, that is, cyclically. Logically, it seems to 
me this can only be because the factors that determine supply and de¬ 
mand, albeit linked, are different and therefore move at different rates. 

What could such factors be? Given that we are speaking of a capitalist 
system, in which producers seek to accumulate, it seems plausible that 
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producers will adjust their production to their expectations about prof¬ 
itability. Hence, as long as there is presumed to be an unsatisfied de¬ 
mand at what is considered a high price level, producers will tend to 
expand their production (or new producers will enter the market). As 
production is expanded, unless the global demand changes, further pro¬ 
duction automatically reduces its own raison d’etre. 

But does not production create its demand? Obviously not; else we 
should be living in an economically tranquil world. The reason it does 
not is that demand is a function of the distribution of surplus. (We have 
but to remember Engel’s law on food consumption to underline this.) 
The distribution of surplus, however, unlike the variation of supply, is 
not the consequence of largely individual decisions made with a view to 
accumulation. The distribution of surplus is primarily determined in the 
sociopolitical arena, the outcome of the rapport deforces globally and lo¬ 
cally of various contending classes and strata. The conflicts of interest 
are permanent, but the acute struggles are more discontinuous, giving 
rise to compromises that last for medium periods. 

The continuous variation in supply combined with the discontinuous 
variation in demand is what gives us the medium-length cycle, the Kon- 
dratieff. The innovations cycle is of course part of the pattern. At the 
point where a discrepancy between supply and demand becomes acute, 
and the situation is defined as overproduction/satiation of demand, it be¬ 
comes quite desirable to seek means of reducing costs of production or 
taking the risks of new production lines. This in no sense contradicts the 
other two explanations, “overinvestment” in production goods or “over¬ 
shooting” in basic commodities. Nor does it seem to me we have to de¬ 
cide definitely a sequence for the latter two, because the interplay can be 
very complex. In all cases, the basic process is that what is, from a short¬ 
term perspective, rational and efficient behavior by the producer adds 
up to medium-term “wastages” or “over-production.” 

Was the “overshooting” of oil prices as of 1973 cause or consequence 
of the increased investment in industrial capacity in the world-economy 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s, leading to “overinvestment”? In terms of a con¬ 
crete analysis of the immediate situation, it may make a difference to de¬ 
cide this. But, in terms of seeing a pattern whereby a long Kondratieff 
A-phase came to an end and was supplanted by a B-phase, the two fac¬ 
tors (as well as “exhaustion” of the old technology) were all blended to¬ 
gether. 
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Once it is recognized that the discrepancy between supply and de¬ 
mand that matters is the global discrepancy, and that the “sequences” 
that can lead to such a result are immensely varied, not only can we ex¬ 
pect the concrete variations in the observed Kondratieffs of the post- 
1800 period, but we also see that it is perfectly plausible to utilize such a 
schema for the pre-1800 period. To be sure, the world-economy was less 
structured and less commodified in 1700 than in 1800, but this is equally 
true if one compares 1800 with 1900, or 1900 with the present, since the 
process of commodification is one of the secular trends of the capitalist 
world-economy. 

It remains to be asked why such a pattern of global discrepancy 
should take the average length of 45 - 60 years. Gordon argues that it has 
to do with the scale of infrastructural investment and the length of time it 
takes to accumulate a “supply of potentially investible funds available to 
finance thatinvestment” (1980: 29). He seems to suggest that such infra¬ 
structural investment is a phenomenon only of the post-1800 era. I do 
not see why this should necessarily be so. Surely, on a smaller absolute 
scale (but not inevitably on a smaller relative scale), there had to be prior 
accumulation in order to finance the investments in the shipbuilding or 
metallurgical or textile production of the 1500 -1800 period, in new min¬ 
ing, even in opening up new agricultural zones. 

The presumed length of the Kondratieff seems to me also linked, 
however, to political processes. If one key element in the process is the 
distribution of surplus, and if this is the consequence of major political 
struggles, it takes time to ignite, mobilize, and summarize the political 
struggles in the various parts of the world-economy such that the total 
effect would be to expand global effective demand, which in turn would 
be a major element in the launching of an A-phase after a long downturn. 
There is nothing magic in the period, 45-60 years, but there is nothing 
implausible either in such a periodicity. 

If then we turn to the still longer run, to the “logistics” or “trends 
seculaires, ” what could account for such cycles of 150-300 years? Even if 
the process resembled that of the Kondratieffs — the assemblage of 
discrepancies — we would need some additional factor to account for 
them. 

The logistics are identified, even more strongly than the Kondratieffs, 
as price movements— the “longest of the long price movements” (Brau¬ 
del 8 c Spooner, 1967: 391). The pattern of secular inflation and deflation, 
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which we can trace back to 1100 and which continues today, has been 
regularly described but almost nev^r explained. “The serious scientific 
study of historical logistics has scarcely begun” (Cameron, 1973: l 46 ). 
Let me suggest one possible approach. In his analysis of long cycles, 
Gordon distinguishes “infrastructural invfestment” from what he calls 
“world-market control investments,” which “require long periods for in¬ 
stallation and repayment” (1980: 31). But what are world-market control 
investments? They are both global infrastructure (transport, communi¬ 
cations, financial networks) and politico-military infrastructure (armed 
forces, diplomatic networks lato sensu , networks of subversion). They 
are what goes with and sustains the existence of a hegemonic power in 
the capitalist world-economy. Elsewhere (1982), I have developed the 
ways in which the “cycle” of hegemony seems to correlate quite well 
with the “logistics”—the slow rise of the hegemonic power correlating 
with the long-term acquisition of economic relative efficiencies, culmi¬ 
nating in a “world war/thirty years’ war” that establishes the hegemony 
definitely and restructures the interstate system, followed by an equally 
slow decline of relative efficiencies, but the early end of the short-lived 
true hegemonic phase, with a return to the normal state of rivalry among 
the powers. 6 

One further word should be said about these patterns. To argue in 
favor of cyclical rhythms is never to deny secular trends. The rhythms 
are rhythms of an historical system. Since they are rhythmic but never 
symmetrical, they compose the secular trends. It is these trends them¬ 
selves, in their contradictory development, that lead to a point of bifur¬ 
cation, the eventual decline of the historical system, the transition to 
some other historical system. This process of transition itself is long, and 
during the transition the cyclical rhythms of the existing system do not 
cease operating. Quite the contrary, it is their continued operation that is 
forcing the transition. 7 Forrester addresses this same problem by dis- 
cussingwhat he calls the “life cycle of economic development . . . [of] 
any one civilization.” He suggests we are in a “transition . . . between 
the past of exponential growth and a future of equilibrium” (1977: 54o). 
Equilibrium, however, precisely is notpossible for capitalism, for which 
existence is expansion. 

In the end we must return to the question of the implicit assessments 
of cyclical hypotheses. Simiand called the A-phases “positive” and the 
B-phases “negative” (1932: 17). This is because A-phases are phases of 
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expansion, B-phases ones of relative stagnation, and, as I have just said, 
for capitalism existence is expansion. But the terminology is deceptive 
for two reasons. 

From the point of view of the capitalist world-economy as an histori¬ 
cal system, the B-phases are an essential element of its existence. To re¬ 
turn to the analogy of breathing, in the A-phases, one inhales the oxygen 
of new innovations, investments, expansions; in the B-phases, one ex¬ 
hales the poisons (elimination of inefficient producers and lines of pro¬ 
duction and so on), which permits revitalization. In this sense the 
cyclical behavior of the Kondratieffs and the “logistics” are the lifeline of 
the capitalist system. It is all “positive” from the standpoint of the sys¬ 
tem. 

From the point of view of particular groups within the system (vari¬ 
ous clusters of capitalists and various groups of workers; different states; 
core zones versus peripheral zones), there is no simple correlation of 
“positiveness” with A- or B-phases. They are always better for some 
than for others. In a B-phase, for example, there maybe a decline in sala¬ 
ried employment, but it may also be true that, for'those who continue to 
be employed, real wages may rise. The decline in employment in one 
zone may mean its increase in another. The launching of new kinds of 
enterprises may offer high profits for those who obtain a temporary 
quasi-monopoly. But this may entail catastrophe for other entrepre¬ 
neurs. The “development” of a particular semiperipheral country may 
mean a real increase in the living standards of many within its borders, 
but entail a significant decline somewhere else in the world. 

W e should theref ore strip of its connotations of “well-being” the con¬ 
cept of A-phase or of expansion. Indeed, Schumpeter already gave the 
same advice. “[Our model] does not give to prosperity and reces¬ 
sion . . . the welfare connotations which public opinion attached to 
them” (1939: I, i 42 ). Having done that, we can perhaps be less emo¬ 
tional, more clinical in our research on the long waves which are so cen¬ 
tral a feature of capitalism. Indeed, it is well to close with Schumpeter’s 
sober reminder. 

Analyzing business cycles means neither more nor less than analyzing the eco¬ 
nomic processes of the capitalist era. Most of us discover this truth which at 
once reveals the nature of the task and also its formidable dimensions (1939: 
I,v). 
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NOTES 

1. Wassily Leontieffwas quoted as saying, “Itis most implausible that over 200 years a periodicity 
exists” (Business Week , Oct. 11, 1982; 130). 

2. Braudel and Spooner go further. Kondratieflfs exist, they say, “no doubt earlier than [the six¬ 
teenth century]” (1967: 437). 

3. Thomas Kuczynski, who remains skeptical about the utility of Kondratieflfs, nonetheless says the 
same in his set ofhypotheses about them: “The KondratieflTcycles are a phenomenon typical not 
of national economies but of the capitalist world economy” (1978: 80). 

4 . This “apple of discord” has been a central concern of the Research Working Group on Cyclical 
Rhythms and Secular Trends of the World-Economy of the Fernand Braudel Center since 1976. 
See its early statements (1977,1979). 

5. Morineau notes, however, that Labrousse aLso uses the expression to refer to the downturn of the 
intercycle, which manifests a discordance between prices and rent (1978: 390, Fn. 36). 

6. This analysis resolves, be it said in passing, Mandel’s criticism of Gordon’s denial of “exog¬ 
enous” factors in the explanation of the Kondratieflfs (Gordon, 1980: 22; Mandel, 1980: 55). 
What is exogenous in the Kondratieflf for Mandel is clearly endogenous to the longer “logistic.” 

7. Fora debate on whether or not Kondratieflf cycles will continue to be part of the functioning of 
the capitalist world-economy during the current transition, see the discussion between Samir 
Amin, Giovanni Arrighi, Andre Gunder Frank, and Immanuel Wallerstein in the “Conclusion” 
of their joint book (1982: 233-34). 
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i 4 —(With Terence K. Hopkins) 
Commodity Chains in the 
World-Economy Prior to 1800 


Hopkins and I invented the term “commodity chains” to underline a 
basic process of capitalism: that it involved linked production processes 
that had always crossed multiple frontiers and that had always con¬ 
tained within them multiple modes of controlling labor. Furthermore, 
we believed that a close study of such chains would indicate how and 
why surplus-value was distributed among its appropriators, and hence 
explain how the system of “unequal exchange” worked in practice. 


I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


D uring the course of the last ten years the political economy of the 
world-system has emerged as a major field of inquiry within so¬ 
cial science in general and within sociology in particular. At the 
heart of the development of this new field has been the documentation of 
the patterns of the capitalist world-economy, a historical system marked 
by a world-scale division of labor and phases of expansion and contrac¬ 
tion. 

Although there are an increasing number of scholars of social change 
who have come to accept the premises of an organizing capitalist world- 
economy for their accounts of trends and events occurring in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, there remains considerable dispute 
about the very existence of a world-economy in the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, let alone about its scope and sway as an 
organizing force in the explanation of events and trends of that period. 

Our proposed research is addressed directly to this debate, the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not there are substantial historical/empirical grounds 
for the claim that by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries world- 
economic forces were organizing production over a growing portion of 
the “world” delimited by the scope of their operations. 
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The principal counter-claim is the incrementalist thesis ,of scalar en¬ 
largement (most sharply etched classically by Bucher) that development 
in Europe starts, as it were, with large-scale estate-centered economies, 
proceeds to town-centered economies, and culminates (at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century) in national or state-centered economies. 
This view is maintained today by those who argue that, as of perhaps 
1945, for the first time we are seeing the “internationalization of capital.” 

This research is designed to validate a directly opposite claim, 
namely, that the development of productive forces in Europe (what 
Adam Smith called the “wealth of nations”) was initiated primarily 
through the transformation of the trade of surpluses between distant 
points into a true division of labor with integrated production processes 
crosscutting political jurisdictions, and that the state-level and local pro¬ 
cesses ensued therefrom. The boundaries of this division of labor are 
therefore appropriately defined by the effective geographical reach of the 
production and labor processes thereby integrated, and not by town or 
national boundaries. 

This counter-claim is to be tested through the empirical investigation 
of the operations involved in the production of two of the major consum¬ 
able commodities of the earlier period (sixteenth to eighteenth century), 
namely, ships and wheat flour. A project of the scale proposed can hardly 
lay to rest the many detailed issues informing the dispute. But it can, and 
we believe it will, establish the plausibility of the kind of claim we are 
asserting. To the extent that this is achieved, subsequent inquiries, pro¬ 
posing differing accounts of changes in that period, will be required at 
least to address the line of argument substantiated by the results of the 
proposed research. 

We could, of course, be wrong. It is not a conclusion we regard with 
equanimity. Still, it is possible. And accordingly we have so framed the 
proposed inquiry that if, with respect to at least two major products of 
the time—the capital good, ships, and the staple good, wheat flour—we 
are wrong, it will be all too evident from our results. If the results of this 
limited study are positive, that of course won’t validate our whole per¬ 
spective. It will only mean, as we said, that the line of argument advanced 
isn’t implausible, and therefore others ought to take account of it. 
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II. BASIC RESEARCH ISSUES 
AND PROCEDURES 

Our basic query is whether and to what extent a capitalist world- 
economy was an organizing force and structural reality during the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. This requires examining 
two issues. 

First, to what degree were production processes in different political 
jurisdictions and geographical areas integrated parts of a complex 
“world-scale” division of labor marked by phases of expansion and con¬ 
traction? From our knowledge of changes in the locations and types of 
commodity production between (and indeed even within) the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as opposed to the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries, comes a second question: Exactly what major changes in 
commodity production occurred as part of the hypothetical periodic re¬ 
structuring of the world-scale division of labor? 

Pursuing these two inquiries requires constructing and tracking rela¬ 
tions among production operations across time and space. Toward this 
end, we shall utilize the concept of “commodity chains.” The concept 
“commodity chain” refers to a network of labor and production pro¬ 
cesses whose end result is a fi nished commodity. In building this chain 
we start with the final production operation and move sequentially back¬ 
ward (rather than the other way around—see below) until one reaches 
primarily raw material inputs. 

Use of this concept has considerable advantages over other methods 
of tracking and depicting a trans-state division of labor. The predomi¬ 
nant current procedure is to trace primarily the economic flows between 
states (that is, across frontiers) such as trade, migration, or capital invest¬ 
ment. (Because of the bureaucratic processes governing such frontier 
crossings, we have probably more systematic data on these particular 
economic operations than on any other.) Research organized along these 
lines effectively shows movements from one state jurisdiction to another, 
helping to delineate direct or indirect exchange between states. Such ef¬ 
forts do not, however, and for the most part cannot, show the totality of 
the flows or movements that reveal the real division, and thus the integra¬ 
tion, of labor in complex production processes. Analyses of the compo¬ 
nent production processes that result in a finished commodity are able, 
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by way of contrast, to address directly the issue of the existence of a com¬ 
plex division of labor, and of the real economic alternatives at each point 
of the chain. It should be noted, moreover, that the concept of a com¬ 
modity chain does not presume either a geographically dispersed divi¬ 
sion of labor or the interrelation or separation of states via commodity 
movements. By being agnostic on these issues in its designation of linked 
labor processes, research organized by the concept is able, in ways cur¬ 
rently not possible, to examine claims regarding the transnational inter¬ 
dependence of productive activities. 

The construction of a commodity chain proceeds through two steps. 
Delineation of the anatomy of the chain begins from the point of final 
production of a consumable. We take, however, one step “forward.” The 
points to which the end product was sent for consumption are noted 
first. The other steps move in the reverse direction. We move backward 
rather than forward because we are interested in seeing the loci of the 
sources of value in a finished product and not the multiple uses to which 
raw materials are put. 

Delineation of production proper begins by designating each major 
operation, working backward from the end product. Each of these op¬ 
erations constitutes one “node” of the chain. The most elemental form of 
a chain would look like Figure 1. 

A fully sketched chain would reveal a much more complex division of 
labor: Multiple subcomponents would each have their own chains reach¬ 
ing back to their respective materials, processed raw materials used in 
final production operations would have their own chain segments, and 
so forth. The source of the labor (and, in turn, major food staples for this 
labor) required for each of these operations would also have to be estab¬ 
lished. Parallel different subchains, or even whole chains, may in addi¬ 
tion need to be constructed whenever different major production loci are 
linked to quite distinct and separate sets of operations as offered by com¬ 
peting technologies. The particular configuration that one would estab¬ 
lish would thus depend upon the product and time period under 
examination. 

The second step in constructing a chain is to record four properties 
for each operation or node (except for labor): 

(l) the usual nature of flows between the node and those operations that occur 
immediately prior to and after it; 
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(2) the dominant kinds of relations of production within the node; 

(3) the dominant organization of production, including technology and the 
scale of the unit of production; and 

( 4 ) the geographical loci of the operation in question. 

A commodity chain constructed in such detail adequately depicts the di¬ 
vision of labor in the production of the commodity in question. 
Cohesion/segmentation between operations, and inequalities in the or¬ 
ganizational properties of different sets of operations, may be directly 
read off the anatomy of the chain. The geographic dispersion of any of 
these operations or combinations thereof across state jurisdictions may 
be readily calculated. 

Equally, if not more important, the examination of a commodity 
chain over time allows the observer to assess the nature and degree of 
structural transformations of the organization of the chain. Such changes 
may range from transformations of a segment within a chain to the 
wholesale replacement of one chain by another. Significant variations in 
any of the following four facets would, we believe, constitute indications 
of a significant transformation of the division of labor as represented by 
the commodity chain under observation: 

(1) the geographical distribution of operations; 

(2) the forms of the labor force encompassed by the chain; 

(3) the technology and relations of production; and 

(4) the degree of dispersion/concentration of operations within each site of 
production. 


III. RESEARCH DESIGN 
AND DATA COLLECTION 

A. The Subject Matter 

In order to test the claim of a world-scale division of labor over the pe¬ 
riod 1590 to 1790 (the justification for which period we give below), we 
propose to construct commodity chains resulting in two of the leading 
products of the period: ships and wheat flour as consumed in urban ar¬ 
eas. The choice of ships rests upon the recognition that ships constituted 
in this epoch the principal infrastructure for commodity exchanges as 
well as an important locus of production (fish, whale oil, etc.). Wheat 
flour represents by contrast a staple commodity crucial to the sustenance 
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and reproduction of the urban labor force in the most economically ad¬ 
vanced areas of Europe. In the mid-seventeenth century, for example, 
over half the inhabitants of the Dutch provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 
Friesland, and Groningen were fed with imported grain. The choice of 
wheat flour production and shipbuilding also controls for variability be¬ 
tween urban-industrial and agrarian-centered commodity production. 
Together these two commodities thus give us a sound empirical basis for 
evaluating the character of economic activity in the period under exami¬ 
nation. Both goods, moreover, meet a final criterion: Each has formed 
the subject matter of a large body of secondary research, providing us 
with ample materials for the construction of commodity chains. This ma¬ 
terial is of course of varied quality, depending on the author and the ar¬ 
chives used. We shall generally try to cross-check alternative secondary 
sources, and also rely on tertiary evolution of the quality of secondary 
sources. 


B. Chain Construction 

The major research task is to construct the commodity chains for wheat 
flour production and shipbuilding. This primarily involves establishing 
(l) the major productive operations through which the commodity was 
produced, (2) the central properties of each operation, and (3) the geo¬ 
graphical and political dispersion of these operations. 

Both shipbuilding and wheat flour production involved a large num¬ 
ber of sequenced and distinguishable productive operations. This may 
be illustrated by way of reference to our previous work on shipbuilding 
between 1650 and 1733. Operations of the shipbuilding chain for this pe¬ 
riod may be depicted in a simplified fashion as in Figure 2. Delineation of 
our two chains will begin from the locus of final production (i.e., the 
shipyard and the flour mill). After noting points of distribution and con¬ 
sumption, the operations are traced backward , ending when raw mate¬ 
rial production is reached. 

In practice, a much more complex chain emerges than that depicted 
in Figure 2. For each operation, data regarding the tools, labor force, and 
food supply for the labor force will be collected, at which point our trac¬ 
ing of the nodes of the chain is stopped. (We could, of course, trace each 
of these items further back, but this would involve us in an infinite re¬ 
gress and a total description of all conceivable economic activity, which 
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would be pointless and counterproductive.) We recognize that at any 
one moment, and even more so for a long period of time, several such 
commodity chains may need to be constructed insofar as multiple pro¬ 
ducers, employing multiple and alternative sets of operations, may exist. 

The second research task involves the coding of data in relation to the 
four key properties of each production operation. These four categories 
and an initial working list of possible variations by which data will be 
coded are as follows: 

(1) flows to and from node: 

(a) item being transferred 

(b) mode of transf er (market transfer; within workshop; nonmarket, non¬ 
workshop transfer) 

(2) relations of production and labor force characteristics: 

(a) waged labor: wage rates 

(b) nonwaged labor: household labor 

“share” labor 
slave labor 
serflabor 

other coerced labor 

(3) organization of production: 

(a) technology: energy source 
degree and type of mechanization 

(b) unit of production: factory or large workshop (over 10 
persons) 

small workshop 

household 

estate 

peasant plot 

(4) location of operation: geographical location 

political unit. 

Data compiled from the fourth category provide the material to con¬ 
struct the chain across geographical and political space, pinpointing the 
degree to which operations are evenly or unevenly dispersed. In this re¬ 
gard, the number of operations within each political unit is noted. 

C. Data Sources 

Data for the research procedures described immediately above are to be 
derived first of all from the readily available accounts of economic and 
social historians. Research on shipbuilding and wheat production has 
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been extensive. Given the various regions, languages, and topics our re¬ 
search encompasses, it may be expected that data gaps will occur as our 
work proceeds. When these remain after we have exhausted the second¬ 
ary literature, we will seek assistance from acknowledged specialists in 
European economic history of the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
who have knowledge either of agrarian processes or of commercial and 
industrial processes relevant to the topics under examination here. After 
exhausting such sources, we do not propose to estimate any remaining 
data gaps, as the whole development of economic history has indicated 
that this is a very dangerous procedure. 

D. Time Span of the Research 

A crucial research problem arises once it is admitted that the chains, or 
parts of them, may alter over time; it is clearly necessary to observe the 
chains at successive moments over our two-century time span. Yet what 
temporal points should mark one’s observations? 

In this matter we have been guided by the economic histories of the 
period. It is widely argued in many separate accounts, for widely dispar¬ 
ate areas and countries, that economic activity in Europe in this period 
underwent alternating phases of expansion and contraction. No one, to 
our knowledge, has documented these phases f or the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean economic arena. Insofar as phases of contraction and expansion 
have been recorded, the following dates represent a plausible tentative 
Europe-wide consensus (albeit one that we know is controversial): 

Contraction Expansion 

1590-1620 1620-50 

1650-72 1672-1700 

1700-33 1733-70 

1770-90 

We have accordingly chosen as our moments of observation the eight 
probable turning points suggested in the above: 1590, 1620,1650,1672, 
1700, 1733,1770, and 1790. This choice of intervals, as opposed to arbi¬ 
trary ones (say of 25 years), remains, however, provisional and subject to 
revision. Nonetheless, it provides us with a starting point. Needless to 
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say, we will want to see if the empirical material justifies this chronology. 
At each of our eight points we will thus recheck the details of our chains, 
and reconstruct them as and when it appears necessary. 

E. Evaluation of the Constructed Chains 

The construction of commodity chains for our two products, at our eight 
points in time, provides the materials for evaluating the debate over the 
existence of a world-economy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries. Five issues are to be assessed. 

(l) A W OR L D-ECO y 0 MY - WIDE DIVISION OF LABOR? 

Under question here are the scale and degree of the division oflabor for 
shipbuilding and wheat flour production. From the completed com¬ 
modity chains we shall assess the interdependence of production opera¬ 
tions. Of overriding importance here is the extent to which the 
completed chains reveal operations that are geographically dispersed, in 
particular crossing multiple political units. As noted above, differing 
claims about the existence of a world-economy in this period present us 
with two very opposed accounts: a social division of labor predomi¬ 
nantly within national boundaries versus a division of labor integrating 
labor processes dispersed across territorial boundaries. To the extent 
that the latter is found to be the case, we shall also seek to establish the 
degree to which points of political differentiation correspond to differ¬ 
ences in production and labor processes (e.g., wage labor versus coerced 
labor versus household labor; levels of technology, remuneration of la¬ 
bor, and scale of units of production). There always remains the possi¬ 
bility, of course, that the chains will demonstrate the opposed claim, 
showing primarily state-centered production operations. 

(2) an expanding world-economy? 

One of the defining characteristics of the modern world-economy in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been the secular, if fitful, expan¬ 
sion of its boundaries. In order to determine if this trend existed in our 
earlier period we shall examine our chains at our eight points in time in 
order to assess whether the geographical and political boundaries of 
these chains expanded, contracted, or stayed the same over the two cen- 
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turies in question. To the extent that our chains expanded—by encom¬ 
passing new sources of labor, raw materials, and so forth—we shall have 
obtained significant support for asserting the existence of a division of 
labor that grew through world-economic processes. 

(3 ) A RHYTHMIC PRODUCTION SYSTEM? 

As noted above, it is acknowledged by many that the economic activity 
organized through the world-economy exhibits alternating phases of ex¬ 
pansion and contraction in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A 
number of authors have noted such cycles in addition for individual ar¬ 
eas of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Europe. Examination of the 
data collected on the activity of our chains over two centuries enables us 
to assess, for thefirst time, ifsuch cyclical rhythmswer tbroadly evident 
between 1590 and 1790. To the degree that the production activities 
joined in these chains followed the putative rhythms of the capitalist 
world-economy, we would have strong evidence of world-economy- 
wide processes as organizing these chains, while their absence would 
weaken the case for the existence of a world-economy in this period. 

( 4 ) PERIODIC RESTRUCTURING 
OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR? 

Research on the capitalist world-economy indicates that its division of 
labor has gone through periodic transformations over long periods of 
time, and that these transformations i n t h e characteristics and allocations 
of tasks within the modern division of labor occur predominantly in the 
periods of economic crisis or stagnation. Taking the materials assembled 
on the shipbuilding and wheat flour chains, we shall attempt to locate 
such redivisions of labor and the moments of their occurrence. The de¬ 
gree to which these can be established we will accordingly assist to 
dis/confirm the existence of (l) strong similarities between the two cen¬ 
turies prior to 1790 and the almost two-century-long period after 1790, 
and (2) the processes by which such world-economy-wide commodity 
production was reorganized. One of the primary features obscuring the 
continuity of world-economy-wide activity—and we would argue the 
debate over a world-economy prior to the nineteenth century—is pre¬ 
cisely the successively and radically different faces assumed by commod¬ 
ity production on a world scale. 
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(5) THE SOURCES OF STRUCTURAL TRANSFORMATIONS? 

If phases of expansion and contraction or periodic structural transforma¬ 
tions of the commodity chains are found to occur, it follows that the 
sources of such changes should be investigated. Such a task can only be 
minimally approached in a project of this design and size. We shall nev¬ 
ertheless seek to record and evaluate in the course of our work the pro¬ 
cesses facilitating or inhibiting such transformations. Many may be 
expected to be revealed in the course of describing the chains and their 
alterations over time: Innovative technologies may be introduced at a 
specific moment, triggering wholesale reorganization of the chain(s); 
new areas of the supply of raw material or cheaper labor may be opened 
up; pressures of economic stagnation may eliminate selected producers 
in sharply etched periods; and so on. Other important factors in this pe¬ 
riod are found in the arena of interstate relations, a sphere of activity not 
directly under observation. It is often argued, for example, that the rise 
of shipbuilding in Great Britain owes as much to the Anglo-Dutch 
struggle for hegemony as it did to strictly formal economic consider¬ 
ations. Wherever and whenever such elements are recorded in the annals 
of the histories pertinent to the construction of our chains they shall be 
noted and assessed. Although we cannot on this basis offer a systematic 
assessment of the weight of such factors, we shall in this manner be able 
to pose an avenue of approach for the future consideration of the sources 
of such transformations. 



15 —(With Joan Smith) 
Households as an Institution 
of the World-Economy 


Households are probably the most neglected institutional pillar of the 
capitalist world-economy. Joan Smith and I wrote this article as the 
theoretical introduction to our research project, published as Creating 
and Transforming Households in 1992. It constitutes an argument that 
households as they function today are a modern invention; that we all 
participate in the world-economy via our households; and that the_rev-„ 
-enue ofJiQusehpids comes from five distinct sources, only one of which 
is wage-labor. ~~ - 

F or the past 100 to 150 years, we have had a generally accepted im¬ 
age of the family and its historical evolution that has permeated our 
consciousness and served as part of the general conceptual appa¬ 
ratus with which we have viewed the world. This image had three main 
elements. One, the family was previously large and extended, but today 
(or in modern times) it has been getting smaller and more nuclear. Two, 
the family was previously engaged primarily in subsistence production 
but today it draws its income primarily from the wage-employment of 
adult (but nonaged) members. Three, the family was previously a struc¬ 
ture virtually indistinguishable from economic activities but today it is a 
quite segregated or autonomous institutional sphere. 


CHALLENGES TO THE 
CONVENTIONAL IMAGE 

Though still quite pervasive as a basic assumption in the world view of 
the majority, in the last 20 years or so this image of the family has come 
under severe scholarly attack. There are at least four themes in that at¬ 
tack. 

First, this conventional image of the family involves an evolutionary 
premise that all families everywhere are moving in a given direction, and 
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that the degree to which they have thus moved is a measure of the degree 
to which the society in which they are located may be thought of as ad¬ 
vanced or modern. That is to say, this image of the family is an integral 
part of a developmentalist notion, which assumed that there exist mul¬ 
tiple societies in the world, evolving in parallel directions, if at different 
paces, and that all are evolving furthermore in the direction of 
“progress” (Goode, 1963). 

But developmentalism itself has come under severe challenge in re¬ 
cent years as a framework within which to interpret modern historical 
change. The logical and historical autonomy of the various societies pre¬ 
sumably evolving in parallel fashions has been questioned. Rather, some 
have argued, all these so-called societieshave in fact been or become part 
of an integrated historical system — that of the capitalist world- 
economy—which is arranged hierarchically in a self-reproducing sys¬ 
tem, and in which so-called core and peripheral zones perform very 
different roles and, hence, are structured quite differently. It would pre¬ 
sumably follow from this that the patterns of the family (its composition, 
its modalities) might look systematically different in the different zones. 

Second, the idea of the nuclear family as something historically pro¬ 
gressive has been very much associated with the idea that the adult male 
was thereby liberated from the tutelage of his father and assumed inde¬ 
pendently his own responsibilities. This same adult male came to be 
identified as the breadwinner because it was he who presumably sought 
wage work outside the household with which to support his family. This 
notion in turn became a basic element in our concepts of the world of 
work and the world of politics, peopled presumably ever more by these 
adult proletarian male individuals who faced employers and (sometimes) 
banded together politically. Along with this conceptualization of the 
male breadwinner has gone the concept of the (adult) female housewife 
(Parsons, 1955). 

These concepts of “normal” family roles have of course also been un¬ 
der severe challenge—first of all by feminist scholarship and women’s 
studies in general, which have contested the degree to which this kind of 
nuclear family (which of course has in fact existed, at least in some places 
at some times) can be considered to be “progressive” or “liberatory,” in 
that the “liberation” of the adult male from his father was bought, if you 
will, at the expense of the increased subordination of the adult female to 
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this same adult male, not to speak of the increased subordination of the 
aged father to his adult male son (Eisenstein, 1979). 

In addition, quite apart from the political and moral conclusions to 
draw about this kind of family structure, women’s studies has raised ba¬ 
sic questions about the assumptions the concepts have made about eco¬ 
nomic value and its creation. Specifically, we find ourselves in the midst 
of a long, still ongoing, debate about how best to conceptualize the eco¬ 
nomic significance of housework and where it fits in the macroeconomy 
as well as in the budgetary realities of the household itself. 

Third, since the 1970s there has been a growing literature on the so- 
called “second economy,” variously referred to as “informal” or “under¬ 
ground” or “submerged.” The image of the nuclear family implied a 
parallel image of a “nuclear economy,” with equally clear boundaries 
and a specified, specialized role. This nuclear economy was in theory 
composed of legal, autonomous enterprises, each with its employer and 
employees, producing goods and services for the market within the 
framework established by state laws. This new literature has called atten¬ 
tion to the multitudinous economic activities that occur outside this 
framework—evading legal restrictions or obligations, such as taxation, 
minimum wage laws, and forbidden production (Redclift 8 c Mingione, 

1985)- 

Once again, the implications were double. It was not only that the 
model of economic production that underlay analysis was shown to be 
wrong, or at least inadequate to cover empirical reality, but also that the 
model of family income sources was correspondingly wrong. The adult 
male often had two employments, not one, and the second employment 
was frequently one in which the income was not wage-income. Similarly, 
both the unemployed adult male and the adult female housewife were 
frequently quite actively involved in this informal economy, and, there¬ 
fore, the basic description of their occupation — unemployed, 
housewife—was wrong, or at least incomplete (Smith, 1984). 

A fourth challenge to the traditional image has resulted from the enor¬ 
mous expansion of the so-called welfare state, particularly since World 
War II, and particularly in Western (or core) countries. These states 
have come to accept a wide series of obligations vis-a-vis citizens and/or 
national residents in general and additionally vis-a-vis specifi c categories 
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of persons in particular, obligations which involve the periodical alloca¬ 
tion of revenues to individuals on some specified criteria. 

As the amounts have grown and the political encrustation has become 
deeper (despite continuing shrill opposition), it has become impossible 
to ignore the impact of such so-called “transfer payments” on income, 
and that in two respects. On the one hand, transfer payments have come 
to represent an even larger percentage of total income, indeed for some 
families the majority. And on the other hand, transfer payments are fre¬ 
quently conditional, and thus it becomes apparent that the “state” has 
thereby a very potent and quite obvious mechanism of affecting, even di¬ 
recting, the structure of the family (Donzelot, 1979). 

And if all these were not enough, the careful reconstruction of family 
history that has become a major subfield of social history in the last 20 
years has shown that factually the widespreacT image" of~the rise of the 
nuclear family does not bear the weight of careful archival inspection. 
The picture in empirical reality turns out to be extremely complex with 
no very simple trend-line, and one that varies considerably from region 
to region. 


RECONCEPTUAL I Z I NG THE HOUSEHOLD 
AS AN I N C O M E - P O O L I N G ENTITY 

It seems, therefore, that there is much demand for a reconceptualization 
of the ways in which these presumably basic institutional spheres—the 
family, the workplace, the state—relate to each other in our modern 
world. We shall start with three rather simple empirical observations and 
argue that no conceptualization which does not encompass these three 
observations will be adequate as an explanatory model. 

Observation Number l 

Observation number 1 is that most individuals live on a daily basis within 
a household , which is what we call the entity responsible for our basic and 
continuing reproduction needs (food, shelter, clothing), and this house¬ 
hold puts together a number of different kinds of income in order to pro¬ 
vide for these reproduction needs. We make a distinction between 
households and families. The former refers to that grouping that assures 
some level of pooling income and sharing r esources o v er ti me so as to 
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reproduce the unit. Often the members of a household are biologically 
relatecfand share'a common residence, but sometimes they do not. 

We can classify the multiple forms ofincome into five major varieties \ 
and observe that most households get some, of t heir in come in each of the \ 
1 fiveforms,atleastifyoumeasuretheirincomenotonadailyBasisbuton 
>, an annual or multiannual basis. These five forms are(wages\ markeLaale^s _ 
(or profit), rent, transfer, and subsistence (or dhccUabcjrjngjit),. None of 
these five categories is a^straipifforw^rcTand uncomplicated as we 
sometimes pretend. 

Wages means the receipt ofincome (usually cash, but often partially in 
kind) from someone or some entity outside the household for work per¬ 
formed. The work is usually performed outside the household and 
hours of work are normally circumscribed (and legally constrained). We 
speak of someone being employed full-time when this person works a 
prescribed number of hours per week (these days, circa 35-45), 52 
weeks a year (including vacation time, often legally prescribed). Some¬ 
one is unemployed if, having been employed full-time, this person is no 
longer so employed but is seeking to resume being so employed. But, of 
course, we know that many persons receive wages for work that is part- 
time—in hours per week, in weeks per year (such as “seasonal” employ¬ 
ment), in years per lifetime (such as “target” employment). And we 
know that sometimes this employment can involve work in the home, 
especially as the wages are based on piecework rather than on hourly 
compensation. 

Market (or profit) income seems straightforward in the case of com¬ 
modity sales. If someone in the household makes something and sells it 
in the local market, then the net income is clearly “profit” and the profit 
can be used (and normally is, in large part) for expenditure on immediate 
consumption, although some part of the net income may be used for “in¬ 
vestment.” Petty commerce is only a minor variant on petty manufacture 
in terms of its significance for providing household income. It is more 
difficult, however, to decide what is happening when services are being 
offered. If one babysits, or takes in washing, the income is often thought 
of as market income, similar to petty commodity production or market¬ 
ing. If, however, one is a free-lance editor or computer programmer, the 
income is more often thought of as akin to wages. It may not be terribly 
important to resolve such a classificational problem. 
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Rental income seems to cover any income deriving from the remuner¬ 
ated use by someone outside the household of some entity to which we 
have (legal) property rights. We rent space in our own home to lodgers. 
We rent tools or facilities to neighbors. We deposit money in banks and 
draw interest therefrom. These days we also invest money in stocks and 
bonds and receive dividends. In theory, this last is a process of joining 
others to produce market income (and, therefore, a form of profit), but in 
practice it is a form ,of income much closer to that obtained by renting 
our property. It requires no work, only the forgoing of use. We can also 
rent our own persons. If one stands in a line for someone else, that is 
called selling a service. But suppose we substitute our presence for some¬ 
one else’s legal obligation (say, military service), as was once legal in 
many parts of the world, is this not more akin to rental (forgoing “nor¬ 
mal” civilian life in return for an income)? And how is one to classify the 
newest of all commodifications, the income of the “substitute” uterine 
progenitor? 

Transfers are receipts of income for which there is no immediate 
work-inputcounteipart. But of course the “immediacy” of the counter¬ 
part is difficult to circumscribe. If one receives state transfer income (old 
age insurance, unemployment benefits, work-injury compensation, wel¬ 
fare), it is certainly possible to argue that there have been significant 
counterparts at some prior point in time. To the extent that such trans¬ 
fers are based on “insurance” there have been cash inputs at previous 
times that required work-inputs to earn them. And even when the trans¬ 
fer payments require no prior insurance payments, it may be argued in 
many cases that they represent deferred compensation, collectively dis¬ 
tributed, for previous work-inputs. 

Private transfers are even more obscure in form. Most households re¬ 
ceive irregular but predictable (and anticipated) private transfers of in¬ 
come (frequently denominated gifts). They receive these transfers from 
their “extended” families (annually on anniversaries, but often more im¬ 
portantly on the occasion of births, marriages, and deaths). They also 
receive such transfers from those superextended families we sometimes 
call communities , a category that overlaps but is not identical with an¬ 
other superextended group, our circle of friends. But are such transfers 
transfers? Are there not obligations of reciprocity, more or less faithfully 
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observed? Perhaps these transfers should be thought of as ways of ad¬ 
justing lifetime income to uneven curves of expenditure (for example, on 
the occasions of births, marriages, deaths). 

Finally, subsistence income is the most confusing category of all. Our 
use of the term derives from a model of a virtually nonexistent entity, the 
self-sufficient household that reproduces itself fully from what it pro¬ 
duces and is thus truly autarkic. This autarkic model is largely a fantasy. 
However, it should not therefore be forgotten that virtually every house¬ 
hold produces some of what it requires to reproduce itself, that is, pro¬ 
duces some subsistence income. 

The household may do this by hunting, gathering, or agriculture to 
obtain food for consumption. Obviously, this kind of household subsis¬ 
tence production is of diminishing significance, as the percentage of 
world labor-time (however remunerated) in such activities is on the de¬ 
cline. Household self-manufacture seems on the other hand as important 
a source of income as it ever was, even if the items thus produced are less 
likely to be the presumed basics (preserved foods, clothing, the house 
itself) and more likely to be the increasing number of do-it-yourself 
manufactures (in whole, or more often in part). And household subsis¬ 
tence services on the other hand seem to be actually increasing overall, 
rather than decreasing in labor-input. Households not only still for the 
most part prepare their own food, but they continue to maintain their 
shelter and clothing. Indeed, they probably spend far more time main¬ 
taining their shelter and clothing as the number of appliances available to 
be tools in this process increases. The tools do not seem to reduce the 
labor-input in terms of time—probably, the reverse—even if they usu¬ 
ally make the labor-input require less muscle-power (Smith, 1987). 

The mere listing of the multiple forms of income makes it very obvi¬ 
ous that real income for real households is normally made up of all these 
components. The percentages vary (and are, as we shall see, difficult to 
compute), but two things at least seem clear. First, few households in the 
modern world, anywhere, can afford over a lifetime to ignore any of these 
sources of income. Second, wage-income, even for households that are 
thought of as fully dependent on it, remains only one of jive components, 
and as a percentage probably rarely approaches, even today, a massive 
proportion of the total. 
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Observation Number 2 

Observation number 2 is that there seem to exist rather dramatic differ- 
encesin thereal wage-leve ls of pe rsons doing more or less identical work 
at more or less lHenticaT skill level s across wor ld space and world time. 
Tlrat is to sa^fo^puririrrits'most concise form, a skilled mason em¬ 
ployed in construction activities receives considerably higher wages 
(however measured) in London than in New Delhi, and in London in 
the late twentieth century as compared to London in the early nine¬ 
teenth century. This is such common knowledge that it is often not 
regarded as something that requires explanation. 

Yet, on the face of it, this empirical reality flies in the face of almost all 
standard economic explanations for wage-levels. It should not be thus, 
and if it is thus momentarily, normal economic flows should end such 
anomalies over a relatively short space of time. 1 It is irrational in a capi¬ 
talist world-economy that similar/identical activities should not be simi¬ 
larly compensated. In general, when explanations for such an anomaly 
are offered, they tend to be self-consciously noneconomic in character. 
The wage-differentials are said to be attributable to historic factors, or to 
cultural differences or to variations in political systems. Of course there 
are no explanations at all, but simply the listing of possible intermediate 
processes. One would want to know how these other constraints came 
into existence and when. This is all the more true when we observe both 
that particular wage differentials can and do change and that the pattern 
of wage differentials nonetheless persists. 

Observation Number 3 

Observation number 3 is that all the members of a household (or virtu¬ 
ally all) pro duce some income forjhe household (on an annual basis 
probably,' on a lifetime basis surely), and that the various sources of in¬ 
come are not to be exclusively identifi ed with any particular members of 
the household. That is not to say, however, that there are not systematic 
patterns or correlations that vary with gender, age, class, or ethnic group. 

Wagcs.a re id en tifi ed wit h adult males. They are identified to the point 
that female wage work, child labor, employment of the aged or of retired 
workers constitute a phenomenon that is noticed and therefore that is 
studied. Yet we know that wage work has never been exclusively the pre- 
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serve of adult males. To be sure, the amount of wage-work by adult fe¬ 
males, children, and the aged lias varied considerably (although without 
as yet long trend lines) in what may be cyclical patterns. Still it is prob¬ 
ably true to say that at most times and in most places the majority of 
wage-workers have been adult males and the majority (or at least a large 
plurality) of adult males have engaged in at least some wage-work during 
their lifetimes. 

The earning of market income on the other hand is so flexible a pro¬ 
cedure that it is hard to identify it consistently with gender or age roles. 
Worldwide and over time, men and women have engaged in it, even if 
some parts of the world seem to show cultural biases toward the higher 
participation (and the nonparticipation) of certain groups in market ac¬ 
tivities. One of the flexible features of market activities is that they are less 
tied to collective schedule-making than wage activities. It is therefore 
usually quite easy to do them for small amounts of time, facilitating their 
combination with other income-producing activities, and allowing them 
to be, so to speak, schedule fillers. 

Many rental activities are collective household acts (at least in theory) 
and in addition require very little time. After all, what we mean by rent is 
income derived from a legal claim rather than from current activity. Of 
course the renter may be simultaneously purchasing services or com¬ 
modities in addition to paying a rent, as when a lodger is served food or 
has clothes laundered. The rental ofpersons (which is not the most com¬ 
mon of phenomena) may however be gender- and age-specific. 

Transfers are also made in a sense to the collective household, but, 
not unlike other forms ofincome, they are usually made via an individual 
who is the legal recipient or the excuse for a transfer. The forms of trans¬ 
fers are many and the recipients, therefore, are in fact widely distributed 
across gender and age. 

Finally there is subsistence income. Subsistence income shares with 
market income a considerable flexibility in the allocation (when and for 
how long a particular activity occurs) and shares with wage income an 
imperfect correlation with a particular age-gender role. We do identify 
subsistence income with the adult female, but that is for the same reasons 
we identify wage labor with the adult male. On the other hand, 
everyone—men and women, adults, children, and the aged — does some 
subsistence work, with variations according to time and place, with per- 
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haps cyclical patterns, and with no long-term trend-line. But on the 
other hand, at most times and places the majority of the subsistence in¬ 
come has been produced by adult females, as this is what is implied by 
the concept “housewife,” which has been a constant of the organiza¬ 
tional pattern of the capitalist world-economy. 

What then may we conclude from these observations? One thing 
surely: All members of the household (except infants and total invalids) 
are capable of obtaining income for the household by their labor inputs, 
and in most cases participate in income-securing activities. One other 
thing, which must however be stated more hesitantly: there are some pat¬ 
terns of gender-age correlation with income-procuring activities but it is 
far from perfect, and most persons engage in several different income- 
producing activities—in a week, in a year, in a lifetime. 

One last point should be made about income-pooling. What we are 
describing is how income comes into the household. This says nothing 
necessarily about how it is spent. Households may be structured in more 
or less authoritarian fashions. The income may be allocated unequally. 
Furthermore, the inflow of the income may be hypothetical. A particular 
member of the household, somehow earning cash income, may short¬ 
stop the process, by keeping part or all of the cash to spend. This is a 
“political” act. From the point of view of this analysis, this cash is still 
household income, because it in fact forms part of the pool that is redis¬ 
tributed. A member who shortstops income and spends it may not be 
allocated other income for the expenditures in question. In any case, the 
internal structure of households, and how power and goods are distrib¬ 
uted internally, is not treated in this discussion. 

THE HOUSEHOLD, THE WORKPLACE, 

AND THE STATE 

How should we reconceptualize the interrelations between the house¬ 
hold, the workplace, and the state? We suggest that we can make most 
sense of what is going on if we utilize a set of five orienting propositions, 
alerting us to what seem to be the processes at work. 

1. The appropriate operational unit for analyzing the ways in which 
people fit into the labor force is not the individual but the household, 
defined for these purposes as the social unit that effectively over long 
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periods of time enables individuals, or varying ages and of both sexes, to 
pool income coming from multiple sources in order to ensure their indi¬ 
vidual and collective reproduction and well-being. We shall call the mul¬ 
tiple processes by which they pool income, allocate tasks, and make 
collective decisions householding. 

The composition of the effective household becomes a central object 
for empirical research. We do not presume that all members of the 
household are necessarily kin, much less a nuclear family, although no 
doubt in most cases most members of a household are kin and probably 
close kin. Nor do we presume that household is necessarily a group resi¬ 
dent in the same house, or even in the same locality, although once again 
this is often the case. Households are defined as those who have de facto 
entered into long-term income-pooling arrangements. To be sure, this 
entails some set of mutual obligations, although no particular set is in¬ 
cluded in the definition. 

This mode of defining the household is beset by all sorts of boundary 
problems. How long is long-term? How much pooling constitutes pool¬ 
ing? How many obligations constitute an ongoing set of mutual obliga¬ 
tions? As persons enter and leave households periodically (certainly by 
birth and death, and quite often for other reasons), over what sequence 
of time ought one to measure the pooling activities? We deliberately 
leave these issues without answers at the level of definition, making de¬ 
fining households both an object of study and not presuming that there is 
only one set of possible boundaries for a household. 

2 . There is a further reason for our vagueness about boundaries. The 
household as an income-pooling unit is not a primordial essence. It is an 
historically created institution, both as an institution in general and in its 
particular varieties. Of course it is not the only such historically created 
institution. Our holistic conception of the capitalist world-economy as 
an historical system leads us to consider all the institutions of this system 
as a collective mutual creation. The states and the interstate system, the 
enterprises, the classes, the nations and ethnic groups, the social move¬ 
ments, the sciences, the educational and health structures are all equally 
historically created in a single, interrelated process, which is a continu¬ 
ing one. 

It follows that we must ask why any of these institutions has taken the 
form that it has, generically as a form and specifically in all its variations. 
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None of this history is to be considered theoretically accidental, having 
no explanation other than it just happened to be that way for historical or 
cultural reasons. 

In this case, the bounding of households is itself an historical process, 
which not only can but must be analyzed, as it is probably the key pro¬ 
cess in the functioning of householding and is what integrates this par¬ 
ticular structure into the larger network of structures that constitute the 
capitalist world-economy. If bounding is key, then it behooves us to see 
what are the kinds of pressures to which the households are subject that 
lead them (or even force them) to modify their boundaries. We see three 
major kinds of pressures, which constitute our third, fourth, and fifth 
orienting propositions. 

3. The capitalist world-economy operates through an axial division 
of labor that is hierarchical and involves commodity chains of produc¬ 
tion processes, some of which are more corelike and some of which are 
more peripheral. Any particular unit of production participates in one or 
multiple commodity chains. Furthermore, any particular unit of produc¬ 
tion competes with other units of production for its percentage of the 
total production for a specific point in the one or multiple commodity 
chains. 

The number of competing units of production at particular nexuses 
of the commodity chain(s) is continually varying and can vary hypotheti¬ 
cally from one to a very, very large number. This is the continuum of 
monopoly competition. It is quite clear that as the number of competing 
units in the world-economy as a whole goes down at any nexus toward 
one, the ability of the units of production located at this nexus to increase 
their net profit goes up, and as the number goes up toward some very 
large number, the ability to obtain net profit goes down. This is essen¬ 
tially the difference between being corelike and being peripheral. 

It is further clear that the total net profit extracted at any nexus of a 
chain is related to the total net profit (or extracted surplus value) in the 
sum of all the nexuses. Thus, as one nexus becomes more or less profit¬ 
able, it affects the level of profitability of other nexuses in the commodity 
chain or chains of which it is a part. That is to say, coreness or peripher- 
ality is a relation of one nexus to other nexuses. The nature of the actual 
economic activity is irrelevant, only the degree to which at any given 
point in time, participants (owners) at this nexus are in a more or less 
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favorable position to obtain a larger or less large proportion of the total 
surplus value created in the commodity chain. 

Commodity chains typically are very long with very many nexuses. 
Typically, too, the production units of a given nexus are located in a 
large number of political units, although the more corelike the nexus, the 
fewer the number of countries containing production units belonging to 
that nexus. And typically, it is difficult to go from one end of a commod¬ 
ity chain to the other without crossing frontiers (often many frontiers). 

The modes of remunerating labor at different nexuses of the com¬ 
modity chainare multiple. Two things are true: Most commodity chains 
will have various modes at different nexuses. Many nexuses will have 
more than one mode; that is, different production units on the same 
nexus may use different modes of remuneration. 

Finally, it is clear that as the world-economy goes through its cyclical 
patterns of global expansion and global contraction, which reflect global 
ability to extract surplus value and, therefore, to accumulate capital, 
there will be pressures ofvarying intensities on the units of production to 
reduce costs. Global contraction will lead to squeezes that force units of 
production to find ways of reducing costs. One such way of course is to 
reduce the cost oflabor. This may in turn lead to changes in the mode of 
remunerating labor. 

Now what has all this to do with the structure of households? A very 
great deal. A household is a unit that pools income for purposes of repro¬ 
duction. If the income it receiv es is reduce d, it must eitherjive on less 
iircQjtn e orfm «Tsu b s tit u t e income. Of course, there comes a point where 
it cannot survive on less income (or survive very long) and, therefore, the 
only alternative is to find substitute income. 

The household with the least flexibility, as total income goes down, is 
the household most dependent on wage-income, since the ability to ob¬ 
tain wage-income (or a certain level of wage-income) is a function of the 
offer by someone outside the household of that wage-employment.. A 
household can most readily affect its total income by investing its labor 
power in activities it can autonomously launch. It can do this most obvi¬ 
ously in terms of subsistence income, and it can also try to do this in the 
securing of market and rent income. It can even try to invest its time in 
the securing of additional transfer-income, though this may be more dif¬ 
ficult. 
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But the ability to secure nonwage forms of income is itself a function 
of the boundaries of the household. One that is too small (say, a truly 
nuclear family) may simply not have the hours available to generate the 
necessary income. On the other hand, a very extended household may 
have too much of a gap in income realistically to hope to overcome it. 
Such very extended households have however become relatively rare in 
the poorer strata of the world’s households, which tend to vary from very 
small to medium in size. Ergo, typically, stagnations in the world- 
economy create pressures on small household structures to enlarge 
boundaries and to self-exploit more. 

Seen from the perspective of the employer of wage-labor, it is prefer¬ 
able, other things being equal, to employ persons who are less rather 
than more dependent on wage-income (let us call such households semi- 
proletarian households). A wage-worker in a semiproletarian household 
is more able to accept a low real wage since this worker may be able to 
assume that, via self-exploitation, other compensating forms of income 
will be available to him or her. The more proletarian (that is, wage- 
dependent) the household , the more the individual wage-worker is com¬ 
pelled to demand higher real wages (a so-called living wage). This is for 
example why we see, in times of stagnation in the world-economy, relo¬ 
cation ofindustriesfrom one zone to another. They are moving primarily 
to reduce wage costs, and they can do this because of the household 
structures prevalent in the zone into which they are moving. 

If this js s o. then both the cyclic a l rhythms and th e-secular trends of 
the capitalist-wqrid-economy should affect the modal boundaries of 
household structures. The cyclical rhythms and the secular trends of the 
capitalist world-economy should affect the modal boundaries of house- 
h old st ructures. The cyclical rhythms — the expansions and contractions 
of the world-economy—should lead to a shifting rhythm of modal 
household composition. Periods of expansion should see a shi t in the 
direction of relatively greater wage-dependence and relatively narrower 
boundaries of inclusion, while periods of stagnation should see a shift in 
the reverse direction. Obviously, we are talking only of shifts and not 
sudden and complete transformation. And obviously too this will vary 
according to the degree to which particular subareas benefit from or are 
hurt by the global rhythms. 

In addition, however, the world-economy has secular trends. The 
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stagnation phases of the world-economy’s rhythms are not symmetrical 
to its expansion phases. There results a certain “ratchet” effect, which 
leads to some long-term slow upward curves. The one that is most rele¬ 
vant here is the slow upward curve of worldwide proletarianization, 
which should find some reflection in a slow upward curve of the type of 
household structures most consonant with wage-dependence. 

4 . Thus far, the pressures on household boundaries of which we 
have been speaking seem to be nontangible, proceeding from obscure 
market forces to whose abstract consequences households feel it neces¬ 
sary to respond by altering their composition and perhaps their mode of 
functioning and internal decision-making. No doubt these obscure mar¬ 
ket forces are real and no doubt, too, households can perceive their ef¬ 
fects and respond to them. There is a growing literature that suggests 
that households respond relatively rapidly to economic conditions alter¬ 
ing their composition and boundaries. 

There are other forces which are more direct, more immediate, and 
more imperious. We tend to call such forces political and to locate them 
primarily in the state-machinery—or rather in the multiple levels and 
forms of state machinery—laws and policies that direct households 
about a large number of possibilities, and issues that determine their 
composition: possibilities and requirements of co-residence; financial 
and legal responsibilities; fiscal obligations; right to physical movement; 
constraints on the physical location of economic activities; rules con¬ 
cerning house and remuneration of work; rules about market behavior; 
and eligibility for transfer income. 

Indeed the list of matters about which the state legislates is extremely 
long, even in the more laissez-faire-oriented political regimes. Not only 
does the state legislate on a vast gamut of matters affecting the structure 
and composition of households, but it legislates constantly. That is, the 
rules are never set once and for all. They are regularly being revised. 

The bases on which particular states decide to revise their rules are, 
to be sure, multiple. One major factor is the attempt of the state to main¬ 
tain its own budgetary balance and the collectivity’s economic survival 
(as reflected say in a “balance of payments”) as this faces the changing 
realities of the world economy within which it operates. A state may de¬ 
cide it wishes to be the locale to which a large industry in another state 
may consider relocating because of world economic stagnation. It may 
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then take concrete steps to ensure that the household structures of at 
least a portion of its citizenry are such, or become such, that the owners 
of the large industry will find a local market for wage-labor at wage-levels 
they find attractive. 

Or a state may need to restore its budgetary balance which has been 
upset by some changes in the realities of the world-economy. It may then 
decide on major fiscal or social welfare reforms, which will affect the in¬ 
flows and outflows of the state’s treasure. Such changes may have a sig¬ 
nificant impact on budgetary calculations for particular groups of 
household structures, forcing them, in order to survive, to recompose 
the household. 


Of course, the state may even be more direct. It may actually ordain 
household structures, by controlling the right to migrate (across fron¬ 
tiers, from rural to urban areas), or by decreeing certain legal obligations 
of kin to each other, or by making its own obligations to provide house¬ 
hold income contingent on households being structured in specific 
ways, or by forbidding urban land to be used for agricultural purposes. 

Thus, our fourth orienting proposition is that states always have poli¬ 
cies about household composition and boundaries and, furthermore, 
that such policies are not simply givens, but change. States therefore 
constrain households. But conversely the state itself is the vector of po¬ 
litical forces and households participate in these political forces that put 
pressure upon the state to move in specific directions. 

5. Both the obscure market forces and the more visible state machin¬ 
eries appear to the household as something external to it, to which it has 
to respond in some way. But the realities of the world-system of which 
we are a part enter into the internal mental frameworks that we utilize to 
respond to these other apparently external forces. 

House L- 4 »is think of themselves as belonging to communities, mul¬ 
tiple communities. If the boundaries of the community are derived from 
the obscure market forces, we call it a class. If the boundaries are derived 
from or related to existing or potentialsTate structures, we call it a nation. 
In some sense, both class-consciousness and nationalism are conceived 
of as simultaneously subjective and objective realities. That is, we feel 
ourselves to be of a given class, of a given nation, but we also know that 
because they are defined in terms of external phenomena, membership is 
alterable. We can theoretically change our class affiliation, our national 
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allegiance. Some people do (even if most do not). The possibility is 
nonetheless felt to be there, and by and large it is considered “legitimate” 
for a household to make a change should it wish to and/or should it be 
possible to do so. The “legitimacy” of such change is subject to certain 
constraints relating to the moment of change—it is frowned upon to shift 
membership at moments when the community is in crisis. 

There is a third type of community affiliation which, in common con¬ 
ception, is thought simply to be there and which people claim is not 
somehow determined by external structures. We call this ethnicity , and 
by this we mean a collection of cultural norms, perhaps a common lan¬ 
guage, sometimes a religious affiliation, which mark us off from others of 
the same class and nation. It is furthermore believed that this community 
membership is not subject to change. That this is not in fact true does 
not diminish the importance of the widespread belief that it is true. 

Our ethnicity , our culture (or subculture) is a crucial defining cat¬ 
egory for household structures — in two ways. Households are the prime 
socializing agency into the norms of ethnicity. We learn these norms as 
children within a household, and we are most immediately constrained 
to observe them—as adults or children—by others in the same house¬ 
hold. 

But what norms are they that we learn in a household and consider to 
be our culture or a good part of it? The norms relate to all areas of activ¬ 
ity, but first of all and most importantly to the operation of the household 
itself. We are taught rules of legitimacy concerning sexual behavior. We 
are taught obligations (and their limits) of observing nonmarket criteria 
in internal household transactions. We are taught norms about our shar¬ 
ing obligations, that is, with whom we ought to pool income that is ju¬ 
ridically defined as owned by an individual. 

We are also taught norms about how to relate to the work world and 
to the state. We are taught to be more (or less) industrious. We are taught 
to be oriented to upward mobility or to accepting our place. We are 
taught to be more submissive to the state (law-abiding) or more intransi¬ 
gent (individual independence or collective rebelliousness). We are 
taught to be more or less self-denying or self-indulgent. We are taught to 
define intercommunity obligations narrowly or broadly. 

As one draws up the list of all the things that are involved in one’s 
ethnicity, two things become obvious. It is a very broad list, impinging 
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not merely upon the household structure but quite explicitly on how 
these structures should relate to economic and political institutions. Sec¬ 
ond, the list itself is constantly evolving. That is, the norms of a given 
. ethnic group are themselves changing; indeed the very boundaries (and 
names) of the groups evolve. We see then that, far from being somehow 
just there, somehow more internal, ethnicity is simply a third modality 
by which the forces in the total historical system mold each other. 

It consequently should come as no surprise to find a triple correlation 
which, while not total, is strong: ethnicity, type of household structure, 
ways in which household members relate to the overall economy. We are 
very aware of this phenomenon in its most unpalatable form: discrimina¬ 
tion in the work (or political) arena. But it operates as well, and more 
frequently, in subtler guises: by orienting households to greater or lesser 
wage-dependence, by legitimating (or not) certain kinds of market or 
subsistence involvement, by pressing toward or away from certain kinds 
of transfer payments. 

A household normally has a single ethnicity. If, by marriage, there is a 
mixture, the intrusive element tends to convert, if not formally, at least de 
facto. If this does not happen, the household has survival problems. 
The household’s ethnicity constitute a set of rules that very largely en¬ 
sure that it will operate in specific ways. If, because of changes in the 
world-economy, such modalities of action are no longer useful, ethnic 
groups find themselves under external pressure to evolve, that is, to 
change their norms, even to change their ethnic boundaries. 

There is at this point one bugaboo to set aside. It may be said that our 
concept seems to diminish, underplay, or even eliminate the autono¬ 
mous role of the household — the household as actor, and not as depen¬ 
dent variable. Not at all! Th e house hold is as autonomous as thejstate, 
t he firm, the class, or indeed as any otEer'actor; As autonomous or as 
little autonomous. All these so-called actors are part ofone liistorical sys¬ 
tem; they compose it. They are determined by it, but they also determine 
it, in a process of constant interaction that is so imbricated that there is 
no prime mover. Had we set out to reconceptualize and analyze the state 
or the firm or the class it might have equally seemed, once the matter was 
laid out, that its autonomy as an actor had been denied. What is inherent 
in a holistic view of an historical system is that the actors are simulta- 
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neously produced by the system and produce (that is, constitute) the 
system. The whole issue of who is autonomous is a nonissue. 

These then are our five orienting processes: the household as an 
income-pooling unit as our basic unit of analysis; the household as an 
entity whose boundaries a nd compositio n arp s ubjec T-tP^ntinuing 
change; tfie impact of the cycbsjmd trends of the world-economy upon 
i household structures •'the role of the state-machinery in molding and re- 
| molding household structures; the role of ethnicity as a modality of so- 
| cializing household members into particular economic roles, and the 
j changeability of these norms. They add up to a concept ofhouseholdund 
\ therefore of householding that serves as a basis of our analysis of empirical 
* reality. 

NOTE 

l. According to most conventional accounts discrimination is impossible to maintain since “if all 
firms are profit-maximizers, then all will demand the services of the low-wage individuals, bid¬ 
ding their wages up until the wage differential is eliminated” (Stiglitz, 1973, P- 287). 
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i6—The Three Instances 
of Hegemony in the History 
of the Capitalist World-Economy 


A crucial element in the institutionalization of the modern world-system 
has been the creation of the modprn sovereign state a nd of the m odern 
interstate system, the combination of which provide the political frame¬ 
work within which the capitalist division of labor occurs. One crucial 
element of its functioning is that there is a cyclical rhythm marked by the 
rise and fall of hegemonicjaowers within the system. It is argued here 
that thisTras occurred only three times. 


W hen one is dealing with a complex, continuously evolving, 
large-scale historical system, concepts that are used as short¬ 
hand descriptions for structural patterns are only useful to the 
degree one clearly lays out their purpose, circumscribes their applicabil¬ 
ity, and specifies the theoretical framework they presuppose and ad¬ 
vance. 

Let me therefore state some premises which I shall not argue at this 
point. If you are not willing to regard these premises as plausible, you 
will not find the way I elaborate and use the concept of hegemony very 
useful. I assume that there exists a concrete^ singular historical system 
which I shall call the “capitalist world-economy,” whose temporal 
boundaries go from the long sixteenth century to the present. Its spatial 
boundaries originally included Europe (or most of it) plus Iberian 
America but they subsequently expanded to cover the entire globe. I as¬ 
sume this totality is a system , that is, that it has been relatively autono¬ 
mous of external forces; or to put it another way, that its patterns are 
explicable largely in terms of its internal dynamics. I assume that it is an 
historical system, that is, that it was born, has developed, and will one 
day cease to exist (through disintegration or fundamental transforma¬ 
tion). I assume lastly that it is the dynamics of the system itself that ex¬ 
plain its historically changing characteristics. Hence, insofar as it is a 
system, it has structures and these structures manifest themselves in cy- 
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clical rhythms, that is, mechanisms which refl ect and ensure rep etitious 
tyi patterns. But insofar as this system is historical, no rhythmic movement 
ever returns the system to an equilibrium point but instead moves the 
j system along various continua which may be called the secular trends of 
1 this system. These trends eventually must culminate in the impossibility 
of containing further reparations of the structured dislocations by restor¬ 
ative mechanisms. Hence the system undergoes what some call “bifur¬ 
cating turbulence” and others the “transformation of quantity into 
quality.” 

To these methodological or metaphysical premises, I must add a few 
substantive ones about the operations of t he cap italist^world-economy. 
Its mode of production is capitalist; that is, it is predicated on the endless 
accumulation of capital. Its structure is that of an axial social division of 
labor exhibiting a core/periphery tension based on unequal exchange. 
The political superstructure of this system is that of a set ofso-called sov- 
q ereign states defined by and constrained by their membership in an in¬ 
terstate network or system. The operational guidelines of this interstate 
system include the so-called balance of power, a mechanism designed to 
ensure that no single state ever has the capacity to transform this inter- 
n state system into a single world-empire whose boundaries would match 
that of the axial division of labor. There have of course been repeated 
attempts throughout the history of the capitalist world-economy to 
transform it in the direction of a world-empire, but these attempts have 
all been frustrated. However, there have also been repeated and quite dif¬ 
ferent attempts by given states to achieve hegemony in the interstate sys¬ 
tem, and these attempts have in fact succeeded on three occasions, if 
only for relatively brief periods. 

The thrust of hegemony is quite different from the thrust to world- 
empire; indeed it is many ways almost its opposite. I will therefore (l) 
spell out what I mean by hegemony, (2) describe the analogies in the 
► three purported instances, (3) seek to decipher the roots of the thrust to 
hegemony and suggest why the thrust to hegemony has succeeded three 
times but never lasted too long, and ( 4 ) draw inferences about what we 
may expect in the proximate future. The point of doing all this is not to 
erect a Procrustean category into which to fit complex historical reality 
but to illuminate what I believe to be one of the central processes of the 
modern world-system. 
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(l) Hegemony in the interstate system refers to that situation in 
which the ongoing rivalry between the so-called “great powers” is so un¬ 
balanced that one power can largely impose its rules and its wishes (at 
the very least by effective veto power) in the economic, political, military, 
diplomatic, and even cultural arenas. The material base of such power 
lies in the ability of enterprises domiciled in that power to operate more 
efficiently in all three major economic arenas—agro-industrial produc¬ 
tion, commerce, and finance. The edge in efficiency of which we are 
speaking is one so great that these enterprises can not only outbid enter¬ 
prises domiciled in other great powers in the world market in general, 
but quite specifically in very many instances within the home markets of 
the rival powers themselves. 

I mean this to be a relatively restrictive definition. It is not enough for 
one power’s enterprises simply to have a larger share of the world market 
than any other or simply to have the most powerful military forces or the 
largest political role. I mean hegemony only to refer to situations in 
which the edge is so significant that allied major powers are de facto cli¬ 
ent states and opposed major powers feel relatively frustrated and highly 
defensive vis-a-vis the hegemonic power. And yet while I want to restrict 
my defi nition to instances where the margin or power differential is really 
great, I do not mean to suggest that there is ever any moment when a 
hegemonic power is omnipotent and capable of doing anything it wants. 
Omnipotence does not exist within the interstate system. 

Hegemony therefore is not a state of being but rather one end of a 
fluid continuum which describes the rivalry relations of great powers to 
each other. At one end of this continuum is an almost even balance, a 
situation in which many powers exist, all somewhat equal in strength, 
and with no clear or continuous groupings. This is rare and unstable. In 
the great middle of this continuum, many powers exist, grouped more or 
less into two camps, but with several neutral or swing elements, and with 
neither side (nor a fortiori any single state) being able to impose its will 
on others. This is the statistically normal situation of rivalry within the 
interstate system. And at the other end lies the situation of hegemony, 
also rare and unstable. 

At this point, you may see what it is I am describing but may wonder 
why I am bothering to give it a name and thereby focus attention upon it. 
It is because I suspect hegemony is not the result of a random reshuffling 
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of the cards but is a phenomenon that emerges in specifiable circum¬ 
stances and plays a significant role in the historical development of the 
capitalist world-economy. 

(2) Using this restrictive definition, the only three instances of hege- 
l A mony would be the United Provinces in the ngd-sey pnteenth ce ntury, 
the United Kingdom in the mid-nineteenth, and the United States in the 
mid-twentieth. If one insists on dates, I would tentatively suggest as 
maximal bounding points: 1 625- 72,1815-73,1945-67. But of course, it 
would be a mistake to try to be too precise when our measuring instru¬ 
ments are both so complex and so crude. 

I will suggest four areas in which it seems to me what happened in the 
three instances was analogous. To be sure, analogies are limited. And to 
be sure, since the capitalist world-economy is in my usage a single 
continuously evolving entity, it follows by definition that the overall 
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structure was different a t each o f the three points i n time. The differences 
were real, the outcome of the secular trends of the world-system. But the 
structural analogies were real as well, the reflection of the cyclical 
rhythms of this same system. 

The first analogy has to do with the sequencing of achievement and 
loss of relative efficiencies in each of the three economic domains. What 
I believe occurred was that in each instance enterprises domiciled in the 
given power in question achieved their edge first in agro-industrial pro¬ 
duction, then in commerce, and then in finance. 1 1 believe they lost their 
edge in this sequence as well (this process having begun but not yet hav¬ 
ing been completed in the third instance). Hegemony thus refers to that 
short interval in which there is simultaneous advantage in all three eco¬ 
nomic domains. 

The second analogy has to do with the ideology and policy of the he¬ 
gemonic power. Hegemonic powers during the period of their hege¬ 
mony tended to be advocates of global "liberalism.” They came forward 
as defenders of the principle of the free flow of the factors of production 
(goods, capital, and labor) throughout the world-economy. They were 
hostile in general to mercantilist restrictions on trade, including the ex¬ 
istence of overseas colonies for the stronger countries. They extended 
this liberalism to a generalized endorsement of liberal parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions (and a concurrent distaste for political change by violent 
means), political restraints on the arbitrariness of bureaucratic power, 
and civil liberties (and a concurrent open door to political exiles). They 
tended to provide a high standard of living for their national working 
classes, high by world standards of the time. 

None of this should be exaggerated. Hegemonic powers regularly j 
made exceptions to their anti-mercantilism, when it was in their interest I 
to do so. Hegemonic powers regularly were willing to interfere with po- ' 
litical processes in other states to ensure their own advantage. Hege¬ 
monic powers could be very repressive at home, if need be, to guarantee 
the national “consensus.” The high working-class standard was steeply 
graded by internal ethnicity. Nevertheless, it is quite striking that liber¬ 
alism as an ideology did flourish in these countries at precisely the mo¬ 
ments of their hegemony, and to a significant extent only then and there. 

The third analogy is in the pattern of global military power. Hege¬ 
monic powers were primarily sea (now sea/air) powers. In the long as- 
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cent to hegemony, they seemed very reluctant to develop their armies, 
discussing openly the potentially weakening drain on state revenues and 
manpower of becoming tied down in land wars. Yet each found finally 
that it had to develop a strong land army as well to face up to a major 
land-based rival which seemed to be trying to transform the world- 
economy into a world-empire. 

In each case, the hegemony was secured by a thirty-vear-long world 
a- ( wad By a world war, I shall mean (again somewhat restrictively) a land- 
based war that involves (not necessarily continuously) almost all the ma¬ 
jor military powers of the epoch in warfare thatis very destructive ofland 
and population. To each hegemony is attached one of these wars. World 
War Alpha was the Thirty Years’ War from i 6 i 8 - 48 , when Dutch inter¬ 
ests triumphed over Hapsburg in the world-economy. World War Beta 
was the Napoleonic Wars from 1792-1815, when British interests tri¬ 
umphed over French. World War Gamma was the long Euroasian wars 
from igi4-45 when U.S, interests triumphed over German. 

While limited wars have been a constant of the operations of the in¬ 
terstate system of the capitalist world-economy (there having been 
scarcely any year when there was not some war some place within the 
system), world wars have been, by contrast, a rarity. In fact their rarity 
and the fact that the number and timing seem to have correlated with the 
achievement of hegemonic status by one power brings us to the fourth 
analogy. 

If we look to those very long cycles that Rondo Cameron has dubbed 
“logistics,” we can see that world wars and hegemony have been in fact 
related to them. There has been very little scholarly work done on these 
logistics. They have been most frequently discussed in the comparisons 
between the A-B sequences of 1100-1450 and 1450 1750. There are 
only a few discussions of the logistics that may exist after the latter point 
in time. But if we take the prime observation which has been used to de- 
^ fine these logistics — secular inflation and deflation—the pattern seems 
in fact to have continued. 

It therefore *iight be plausible to argue the existence of such (price) 
logistics up to today using the following dates: 1450-1730, with 1600- 
V 1650 as a flat peak: 1730-1897, with 18 10 -17 as a peak; and 1897 to ?, 
with anas yet uncertain peak. If there are such logistics, it turns out that 
the world war and the (subsequent) hegemonic era are located some- 
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where around (just before and after) the peak of the logistic. That is to 
say, these processes seem to be the product of the long competitive ex¬ 
pansion which seemed to have resulted in a particular concentration of 
economic and political power. 

The outcome of each world war included a major restructuring of the 
interstate system (Westphalia; the Concert of Europe; the U.N. and Bret- 
ton Woods) in a form consonant with the need for relative stability of the 
now hegemonic power. Furthermore, once the hegemonic position was 
eroded economically (the loss of the efficiency edge in agro-industrial 
production), and therefore hegemonic decline set in, one consequence 
seemed to be the erosion of the alliance network which the hegemonic 
power had created patiently, and ultimately a serious reshuffling of alli¬ 
ances. 

In the long period following the era ofhegemony, two powers seemed 
eventually to emerge as the “contenders for the succession”—England 
and France after Dutch hegemony; the U.S. and Germany after British; 
and nowjapan and western Europe after U.S. Furthermore, the eventual 
winner of the contending pair seemed to use as a conscious part of its 
strategy the gentle turning of the old hegemonic power into its “junior 
partner” — the English vis-a-vis the Dutch, the U.S. vis-a-vis Great 
Britain . . . and now? 

(3) Thus far I have been primarily descriptive. I realize that this de¬ 
scription is vulnerable to technical criticism. My coding of the data may 
not agree with everyone else’s. I think nonetheless that as an initial effort 
this coding is defensible and that I have therefore outlined a broad re¬ 
petitive pattern in the functioning of the interstate question. The ques¬ 
tion now is how to interpret it. What is there in the functioning of a 
capitalist world-economy that gives rise to such a cyclical pattern in the 
interstate system? 

I believe this pattern of the rise, temporary ascendancy, and fall of 
hegemonic powers in the interstate system is merely one aspect of the 
central role of the political machinery in the functioning of capitalism as a 
mode of production. 

There are two myths about capitalism put forward by its central ideo¬ 
logues (and, strangely, largely accepted by its nineteenth-century crit¬ 
ics). One is that it is defined by the free flow of the factors ofproduction. 

) 
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The second i s that it is defined by the non-interference of the political 
machinery in the “market.” In fact, capitalism is defined by the partially 
! free flow of the factors of production and by the selective interferencfimf 

a |, 

/the 
' latter. 

What defines capitalism most fundamentally is the drive for the end¬ 
less accumulation of capital. The interferences that are “selected” are 
those which advance this process of accumulation. There are however 
two problems about “interference.” It has a cost, and therefore the ben¬ 
efit of any interference is only a benefit to the extent it exceeds this cost. 
Where the benefits are available without any “interference,” this is obvi¬ 
ously desirable, as it minimizes the “deduction.” And secondly, interfer¬ 
ence is always in favor of one set of accumulators as against another set, 
and the latter will always seek to counter the former. These two consid¬ 
erations circumscribe the politics ofhegemony in the interstate system. 

The costs to a given entrepreneur of state “interference” are felt in 
two main ways. First, in financial terms, the state may levy direct taxes 
which affect the rate of profit by requiring the firm to make payments to 
the state, or indirect taxes, which may alter the rate of profit by affecting 
the competitiveness of a product. Secondly, the state may enact rules 
which govern flows of capital, labor, or goods, or may set minimum 
and/or maximum prices. While direct taxes always represent a cost to the 
entrepreneur, calculations concerning indirect taxes and state regula¬ 
tions are more complex, since they represent costs both to the entrepre¬ 
neur and to (some of) his competitors. The chief concern in terms of 
individual accumulation is not the absolute cost of these measures, but 
the comparative cost. Costs, even if high, may be positively desirable 
from the standpoint of a given entrepreneur, if the state’s actions involve 
still higher costs to some competitor. Absolute costs are only of concern 
if the loss to the entrepreneur is greater than the medium-run gain which 
is possible through greater competitiveness brought about by such state 
actions. It follows that absolute cost is of greatest concern to those entre¬ 
preneurs who would do best in open market competition in the absence 
of state interference. 

In general, therefore, entrepreneurs are regularly seeking state inter¬ 
ference in the market in multiple forms—subsidies, restraints of trade, 
tariffs (which are penalties for competitors of different nationality), guar- 
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antees, maxima for input prices and minima for output prices, etc. The 
intimidating effect of internal and external repression is also of direct 
economic benefit to entrepreneurs. To the extent that the ongoing pro¬ 
cess of competition and state interference leads to oligopolistic condi¬ 
tions within state boundaries, more and more attention is naturally paid 
to securing the same kind of oligopolistic conditions in the most impor¬ 
tant market, the world market. 

The combination of the competitive thrust and constant state inter¬ 
ference results in a continuing pressure towards the concentration of 
capital. The benefits of state interference inside and outside the state 
boundaries is cumulative. In political terms, this is reflected as expand¬ 
ing world power. The edge a rising power’s economic enterprises have 
vis-a-vis those of a competitive rising power may be thin and therefore 
insecure. This is where the world wars come in. The thirty-year struggle 
may be very dramatic militarily and politically. But the profoundest ef¬ 
fect may be economic. The winner’s economic edge is expanded by the 
very process of the war itself, and the post-war interstate settlement is 
designed to encrust that greater edge and protect it against erosion. 

A given state thus assumes its world “responsibilities” which are re¬ 
flected in its diplomatic, military, political, ideological, and cultural 
stances. All conspire to reinforce the cooperative relationship of the en¬ 
trepreneurial strata, the bureaucratic strata, and with some lag the 
working-class strata of the hegemonic power. This power may then be 
exercised in a “liberal” form — given the real diminution of political con¬ 
flict within the state itself compared to earlier and later periods, and to 
the importance in the interstate arena of delegitimizing the efforts of 
other state machineries to act against the econ omic superiorities of the 
hegemonic power. 

The problem is that global liberalism, which is rational and cost effec¬ 
tive, breeds its own demise. It makes it more difficult to retard the spread 
of technological expertise. Hence over time it is virtually inevitable that 
entrepreneurs coming along later will be able to enter the most profitable 
markets with the most advanced technologies and younger “plant,” thus 
eating into the material base of the productivity edge of the hegemonic 
power. 

Secondly, the internal political price of liberalism, needed to main¬ 
tain uninterrupted production at a time of maximal global accumulation, 
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is the creeping rise of real income of both the working strata and the cad¬ 
res located in the hegemonic power. Over time, this must reduce the 
competitive advantage of the enterprises located in this state. 

Once the clear productivity edge is lost, the structure cracks. As long 
) as there is a hegemonic power, it can coordinate more or less the political 
) responses of all states with core-like economic activities to all peripheral 
states, maximizing thereby the differentials of unequal exchange. But 
when hegemony is eroded, and especi ally wh e n th e wo rld-economy is in 
^ a Kondratieff downturn, a scramble arises among the leading powers to 
maintain their shares of the smaller pie, which undermines their collec¬ 
tive ability to extract surplus via unequal exchange. The rate of unequal 
exchange thereby diminishes (but never to zero) and creates further in¬ 
centive to a reshuffling of alliance systems. 

In the period leading to the peak of a logistic, which leads towards the 
creation of the momentary era of hegemony, the governing parable is 
that of the tortoise and the hare. It is not the state that leaps ahead politi¬ 
cally and especially militarily that wins the race, but the one that plods 
along improving inch by inch its long-term competitiveness. This re- 
i quires a firm but discreet and intelligent organization of the entrepre- 
j j neurial effort by the state-machinery. Wars may be left to others, until the 
climactic world war when the hegemonic power must at least invest its 
resources to clinch its victory. Thereupon comes “world responsibility” 
with its benefits but also its (growing) costs. Thus the hegemony is sweet 
but brief. 

( 4 ) The inferences for today are obvious. We are in the immediate 
post-hegemonic phase of this third logistic of the capitalist world- 
economy. The U .S. has lost its productive edge but not yet its commer¬ 
cial and financial superiorities; its military and political power edge is no 
longer so overwhelming. Its abilities to dictate to its allies (western Eu¬ 
rope and Japan), intimidate its foes, and overwhelm the weak (compare 
the Dominican Republic in 1965 with El Salvador today) are vastly im¬ 
paired. We are in the beginnings of a major reshuffling of alliances. 2 Yet, 
of course, we are only at the beginning of all this. Great Britain began to 
decline in 1873, but it was only in 1982 that it was openly challenged by 
Argentina, a middle-ranking military power. 

The major question is whether this third logistic will act itself out 
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along the lines of the previous ones. The great difference of this third 
logistic from the first two is that the capitalist world-economy has now 
entered into a structural crisis as an historical system. The question is 
whether this fact will obliterate these cyclical processes. I do not believe 
it will obliterate them but rather that it will work itself out in part through 
them. 3 

W e should not invest more in the concept of hegemony than is there. 
It is a way of organizing our perception of process, not an “essence” 
whose traits are to be described and whose eternal recurrences are to be 
demonstrated and then anticipated. A processual concept alerts us to the 
forces at play in the system and the likely nodes of conflict. It does not do 
more. But it also does not do less. The capitalist world-economy is not 
comprehensible unless we analyze clearly what are the political forms 
which it has engendered and how these forms relate to other realities. 
The interstate system is not some exogenous, God-given, variable which 
mysteriously restrains and interacts with the capitalist drive for the end¬ 
less accumulation of capital. It is its expression at the level of the political 
arena. 

NOTES 

1. I have described this in empirical detail for the fi rst instance in The Modern World-System , II: 
Mercantilism and the Consolidation of the European World-Economy, 1600-1750 (New York: 
Academic, 1980), ch. 2. 

2. See my “North Atlanticism in Decline,” SAIS Review , No. 4 , Summer, 1982, 21-26. 

3. Fora debate about this, see the Conclusion of S. Amin, G. Arrighi, A. G. Frank, 8c I. Waller- 
stein, Dynamics of Global Crisis (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1982). 



17 —Culture as the Ideological 
Battleground of the 
Modern World-System 


The concept of culture has come to the forefront of everyone’s attention 
in the last two decades. But the concept of culture is an extremely con¬ 
fused and confusing one. This article is my attempt to sort out the mul¬ 
tiple meanings of the term, and to explain why, in the logic of the 
modern world-system, it has multiple meanings. 


“It is not our human nature that is universal, but our capacity to create 
cultural realities, and then to act in terms of them. ” Sidney VV. Mint/.' 

I 

C ulture is probably the broadest concept of all those used in the 
historical social sciences. It embraces a very large range of con¬ 
notations, and thereby it is the cause perhaps of the most diffi¬ 
culty. There is, however, one fundamental confusion in our usage which 
I shall address. 

One the one hand, one of the basic building stones of social science’s 
view of the world, most explicitly emphasized by the anthropologists, is 
the conviction that, while all persons share some traits with all others, all 
persons also share other traits with only some others, and all persons 
have still other traits which they share with no one else. That is to say, 
the basic model is that each person may be described in three ways: the 
universal characteristics of the specie, the sets of characteristics that de- 
fi ne that person as a member of a series of groups, that person’s idiosyn¬ 
cratic characteristics. When we talk of traits which are neither universal 
nor idiosyncratic we often use the term “culture” to describe the collec¬ 
tion of such traits, or of such behaviors, or of such values, or of such 
beliefs. In short, in this usage, each “group” has its specific “culture.” 
To be sure, each individual is a member of many groups, and indeed of 
groups of very different kinds — groups, classified by gender, by race, by 
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language, by class, by nationality, etc. Therefore, each person partici¬ 
pates in many “cultures.” 

In this usage, culture is a way of summarizing the ways in which 
groups distinguish themselves from other groups. It represents what is 
shared within the group, and presumably simultaneously not shared (or 
not entirely shared) outside it. This is a quite clear and quite useful con¬ 
cept. 

On the other hand, culture is also used to signify not the totality of the 
specificity of one group against another but instead certain characteris¬ 
tics within the group, as opposed to other characteristics within the 
same group. We use culture to refer to the “higher” arts as opposed to 
popular or everyday practice. We use culture to signify that which is 
“super-structural” as opposed to that which is the “base.” We use cul¬ 
ture to signify that which is “symbolic” as opposed to that which is “ma¬ 
terial.” These various binary distinctions are not identical, although they 
all seem to go in the direction of the ancient philosophical distinctions 
between the “ideal” and the “real,” or between the “mind” and the 
“body.” 

Whatever the merits of these binary distinctions, they all go in a quite 
different structural direction from the other use of culture. They point to 
a division within the group rather than to the unity of the group (which of 
course is the basis of division between groups). Now, this “confusion” of 
the two tonalities of the concept, “culture,” is so long-standing that it 
cannot be a mere oversight, especially given the fact that the discussion 
of culture in general and of its definition in particular has been so volu¬ 
minous throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is safest to presume that long-standing intellectual confusions are 
deliberate and the fact of the confusion should itselfbe the starting-point 
of the analysis. Since this voluminous discussion has in fact taken place 
largely within the confines of a single historical system, the capitalist 
world-economy, it may be that not only the discussion but the concep¬ 
tual confusion are both the consequence of the historical development of 
this system and reflect its guiding logic. 

The philosophical distinctions between the “ideal” and the “real” 
and between the “mind” and the “body” are very ancient, and have given 
rise, broadly speaking, to two perspectives, at least within the context of 
so-called Western philosophy. Those who have promoted the primacy 
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of the “ideal” or of the “mind” have tended to argue that the distinction 
points to an ontological reality, and that the “ideal” or the “mind” is 
more important or nobler or in some way superior to the “real” or the 
“body.” Those who have promoted the primacy of the “real” or the 
“body” did not however take the inverse position. Instead, they tended 
to argue that the “ideal” or the “mind” are not distinct essences but 
rather social inventions, and that only the “real” or the “body” truly ex¬ 
ist. In short they have tended to argue that the very concept of the “ideal” 
or the “mind” are ideological weapons of control, intended to mask the 
true existential situation. 

Let us thus designate as culture (usage I) the set of characteristics 
which distinguish one group from another, and as culture (usage II) 
some set of phenomena which are different from (and “higher” than) 
some other set of phenomena within any one group. There is one great 
problem about culture (usage I). Who or what has such a culture? It 
seems that “groups” have. But if “culture” is the term in our scientific 
vocabulary that has the broadest and most confusing usage, “group” is 
the term that has the vaguest usage. A “group” as a taxonomic term is 
anything anyone wishes to define as a group. There exists no doubt, to 
follow the ultima ratio of such a term, that a “group” consjgig of all 
those who are of a given height, or who have a certain color hair. But 
can such “groups” be said to have “cultures”? There would be few 
who would claim so. Obviously, it is only certain “groups” then that 
have “cultures.” 

We could try this exercise starting from the other direction. To what 
kinds of groups are “cultures” (usage I) normally attributed? Nations are 
often said to have a national culture. “Tribes” and/or “ethnic groups” 
are often said to have a culture. It is not unusual to read about the “cul¬ 
ture” of “urban intellectuals,” or of the “urban poor.” More rarely, but 
frequently, we might read of the “culture” of “Communists” or of “reli¬ 
gious fundamentalists.” Now what those “groups” presumed to have 
“cultures” (always usage I) share in common is that they seem to have 
some kind of self-awareness (and therefore a sense of boundaries), some 
shared pattern of socialization combined with a system of “reinforce-, 
ment” of their values or of prescribed behavior, and some kind of orga¬ 
nization. The organization may be quite formalized, as in the case of a 
nation-state, or it can be quite indirect, as for example the shared news- 
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papers, magazines, and possibly the voluntary associations which act as 
communication networks between “urban intellectuals.” 

However, as soon as I raise the question of who or what has a culture, 
it becomes immediately obvious how slippery is the terrain. What is the 
evidence that any given group has a “culture”? The answer is surely not 
that all presumed “members” of any of these groups act similarly to each 
other and differently from all others. At most, we could argue for a statis¬ 
tically significant relationship between group “membership” and certain 
behavior, or value-preferences, or whatever. 

Furthermore, if we press the matter a little further, it is quite clear that 
our statistical findings would vary constantly (and probably signifi¬ 
cantly) over time. That is to say, behavior or value-preferences or how¬ 
ever one defines culture is of course an evolving phenomenon, even if it 
is a slowly-evolving one, at least for certain characteristics (say, food hab¬ 
its). 

Yet, on the other hand, it is surely true that people in different parts of 
the world, or in different epochs, or in different religious or linguistic 
communities do indeed behave differently from each other, and in cer¬ 
tain ways that can be specified and fairly easily observed. For example, 
anyone who travels from Norway to Spain will note that the hour at 
which restaurants are most crowded for the “evening meal” is quite dif¬ 
ferent in the two countries. And anyone who travels from France to the 
U.S. will observe that the frequency with which foreign strangers are in¬ 
vited to homes is quite different. The length of women’s skirts in Brazil 
and Iran is surely strikingly different. And so on. And I have only cited 
here elements of so-called everyday behavior. Were I to raise more meta¬ 
physical issues, it would be easy, as everyone knows, to elucidate group 
differences. 

So, on the one hand, differences are obvious—which is what the con¬ 
cept of culture (usage I) is about. And yet the degree to which groups are 
in fact uniform in their behavior is distressingly difficult to maintain. 
When Mintz says that we have a “capacity to create cultural realities and 
then to act in terms of them,” I cannot but agree. But I then wonder how 
we can know who the “we” are who have this capacity. At that point, I 
become skeptical that we can operationalize the concept of culture (us¬ 
age I) in any way that enables us to use it for statements that are more 
than trivial. The anthropologists, or at least some of them, have argued 
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convincingly that the concept of “human nature” cannot be used to draw 
meaningful implications about real social situations. But is this not 
equally true of their proposed substitute, culture? 

This then is where I begin. Culture (usage I) seems not to get us very 
far in our historical analyses. Culture (usage II) is suspect as an ideologi¬ 
cal cover to justify the interest of some persons (obviously the upper 
strata) within any given “group” or “social system” against the interests 
of other persons within this same group. And if, indeed, the very distinc¬ 
tion of “ideal” and “real,” “mind” and “body” were acknowledged t(^ke 
an ideological weapon of control, then the confusion of the two usages of 
culture would be a very logical consequence, since it would no doubt 
add to the process of making the true existential situation. I would like 
therefore to trace the actual development of the “culture” (in either or 
both usages) over time within the historical system which has given birth 
to this extensive and confusing use of the concept of culture, the modern 
world-system which is a capitalist world-economy. 


11 

Let us begin by reviewing some of the realities of the evolution of this 
historical system, as they have affected the way its participants “theo¬ 
rized” it. That is, I am concerned with the degree to which this historical 
system became conscious of itself and began to develop intellectual 
and/or ideological frameworks which both justified it, and impelled its 
forward movement, and thereby sustained its reproduction. I shall men¬ 
tion six such realities which have implications for the theoretical formu¬ 
lations that have come to permeate the system. 

l) The capitalist world-economy is constructed by integrating a geo¬ 
graphically vast set of production processes. We call this the establish¬ 
ment of a single “division of labor.” Of course, all historical systems are 
based on a division of labor, but none before was as complex, as exten¬ 
sive, as detailed, and as cohesive as that of the capitalist world-economy. 
The political framework within which this division of labor has grown 
up has not however been that of a world-empire, but instead that of an 
interstate system, itself a product of the historical development of this 
system. This interstate system has been composed of, and given birth 
and legitimacy to, a series of so-called sovereign states, whose defining 
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characteristic is their territorial distinctiveness and congruence com¬ 
bined with their membership in and constraint by this interstate system. 
It is not the interstate system, however, but the separate states that con¬ 
trol the means ofviolence. Furthermore, their control is in theory exclu¬ 
sive within their respective jurisdictions. Although such total control is a 
myth, state preemption of violence is at least massive, if never exclusive. 

This organization of social life where the predominant “economic” 
pressures are “international” (a bad term, but the one in common use), 
and the predominant “political” pressures are “national” points to a first 
contradiction in the way participants can explicate and justify their ac¬ 
tions. How can one explain and justify them nationally and internation¬ 
ally simultaneously? 

2) The capitalist world-economy functions, as do most (perhaps all) 
historical systems by means of a pattern of cyclical rhythms. The most 
obvious, and probably the most important, of these rhythms is a seem¬ 
ingly regular process of expansion and contraction of the world- 
economy as a whole. On present evidence, this cycle tends to be 50-60 
years in length, covering its two phases. 

The functioning of this cycle (sometimes called “long waves,” some¬ 
times Kondratieff cycles) is complex and I will not review it here. 2 One 
part, however, of the process is that, periodically, the capitalist world- 
economy has seen the need to expand the geographic boundaries of the 
system as a whole, creating thereby new loci of production to participate 
in its axial division of labor. Over 4 oo years, these successive expansions 
have transformed the capitalist world-economy from a system located 
primarily in Europe to one that covers the entire globe. 

The successive expansions that have occurred have been a conscious 
process, utilizing military, political, and economic pressures of multiple 
kinds, and of course involving the overcoming of political resistances in 
the zones into which the geographic expansion was taking place. We call 
this process “incorporation,” and it too is a complex one. 3 This process 
points to a second contradiction which the populations of each succes¬ 
sively incorporated zone faced. Should the transformations that were oc¬ 
curring in their zone be conceived of as changes from a local and 
traditional “culture” to a worldwide modern “culture,” or were these 
populations rather simply under pressure to give up their “culture” and 
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adopt that of the Western imperialist power or powers? Was it, that is, a 
case of modernization or ofWesternization? 

3) Capitalism is a system based on the endless accumulation of capi¬ 
tal. It is therefore a system which requires the maximum appropriation of ^ 
surplus-value. There are two ways to increase the appropriation of 
surplus-value. One is that workers work harder and more efficiently, 
thereby creating greater output with the same amount of inputs (other 
than human labor-time). The second way is to return less of the value 
that is produced to the direct producers. In short, capitalism by defini¬ 
tion involves a pressure on all direct producers to work more and to be 
paid less. 

This requirement however runs afoul of the logic of the individual’s 
pursuit of his/her own interest. The most obvious incentive for hard 
work is higher recompense. One can substitute coercion for higher rec¬ 
ompense, but of course coercion also has a cost and thereby its use also 
reduces surplus-value. It follows that, unless one can substitute (at least 
partially) some motivation for work other than recompense or fear, it is 
very difficult to obtain simultaneously the twin goals of harder work 
and lower pay. How can one think about this system in such away as to 
achieve the objective? 

4 ) Capitalism as a system requires movement and change, at least 
formal change. The maximal accumulation of capital requires not only 
goods and capital to circulate but manpower as well. It requires in addi-' 
tion a constant evolution in the organization of production in terms both 
of the nature of the leading sectors and of the sites of production. We 
usually analyze these phenomena under two labels — that of economic 
innovation and that of the rise and fall of nations. 

One principal consequence of this reality is the enormous emphasis 
placed within the modern world-system on the virtues of “newness.” No 
previous historical system has ever been based on a theory of progress, 
indeed a theory of inevitable progress. But the emphasis on newness, 
and its constant implementation (at least at. the level of form) raises pre¬ 
cisely the question of legitimacy—legitimacy of the historical system in 
general; legitimacy of its key political institution, the various sovereign 
states, in particular. From Bodin to Weber to Mao Zedong the question 
of legitimacy has been constantly debated and seen as an extremely 
knotty issue to resolve. It is particularly difficult because the very advo- 
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cacy.of the virtues of newness undermines the legitimacy of any author¬ 
ity, however laboriously the legitimacy was achieved. 

5) The capitalist system is a polarizing system, both in its reward pat¬ 
tern and in the degree to which persons are increasingly forced to play 
socially polarized roles. It is however also an expanding system and 
therefore one in which all the absolute parameters have taken the form of 
a linear upward projection over time. Since its outset, the capitalist 
world-economy has had ever more productive activity, ever more 
“value” produced, ever more population, ever more inventions. Thus, it 
has had ever more outward signs of wealth. 

And yet, if it has been a polarizing system, it must at the least be true 
that this increase of wealth has been going to only a small proportion of 
the world’s population. It might even be the case that real consumption 
per world capita has not been keeping pace. For example, it is surely the 
case that there is less physical space per capita and fewer trees per capita 
now than 4 oo years ago. What does this mean in terms of that elusive but 
very real phenomenon, the “quality of life”? 

The contradiction therefore that needs to be handled is that between 
“progress” and deterioration, between visibly increasingwealth and very 
real impoverishment. The only way to defuse the resulting angers may 
well be denial, but how is it possible to deny phenomena that are so pub¬ 
lic, and whose public character is indeed one of the exigencies of the sys¬ 
tem? That is, the endless accumulation of capital requires as one of its 
mechanisms a collective orientation towards consumption. 

6) Finally, the capitalist world-economy is an historical system. And 
being historical, it has a life cycle and, as any other such system, must at 
some point cease to function as the consequence of the aggregated re¬ 
sults of its eventually paralyzing contradictions. But it is also a system 
which is based on a particular logic, that of the ceaseless accumulation of 
capital. Such a system therefore must preach the possibility of limitless 
expansion. 

Limitless expansion can seem euphoric, as in the image of wafting up¬ 
ward into heaven, or disastrous, as in the image of hurtling downward 
into space. In a sense, both images constrain action since there seems to 
be little an individual can do to affect the pattern. The mundane reality 
however is more complex, more unsettling, but also more subject to hu¬ 
man will. 
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As systems move towards their natural demise they find themselves in 
“transition” to uncertain futures. And the very uncertainty, which at one 
level is liberating, is also disconcerting. Thus we are faced with the di¬ 
lemma of how to think about such transformation, whether to deny the 
process of systemic “death” or instead to welcome the process of sys¬ 
temic “birth.” 


111 

The “culture,” that is the idea-system, of this capitalist world-economy 
is the outcome of our collective historical attempts to come to terms with 
the contradictions, the ambiguities, the complexities of the socio¬ 
political realities of this particular system. We have done it in part by cre¬ 
ating the concept of “culture” (usage I) as the assertion of unchanging 
realities amidst a world that is in fact ceaselessly changing. And we have 
done it in part by creating the concept of “culture” (usage II) as the jus¬ 
tification of the inequities of the system, as the attempt to keep them un¬ 
changing in a world that is ceaselessly threatened by change. 

The question is, how is this done? Since it is obvious that interests 
fundamentally diverge, it follows that such constructions of“culture” are 
scarcely neutral. Therefore, the very construction of cultures becomes a 
battleground, the key ideological battleground in fact of the opposing in¬ 
terests within this historical system. 

The heart of the debate, it seems to me, revolves around the ways in 

which the presumed antinomies of unity and diversity, universalism and 

particularism, humanity and race, world and nation, person and 

man/woman have been manipulated. I have previously argued that the 

two principal ideological doctrines that have emerged in the history of 

the capitalist world-economy—that is, universalism on the one hand and 

racism and sexism on the other—are not opposites but a symbiotic pair. 

I have argued that their “right dosage” has made possible the functioning 

of the system, one which takes the form of a continuing ideological zig- 
4 

zag. 

It is this zigzag which is at the base of the deliberate confusions inher¬ 
ent in the two usages of the concept of “culture.” I should like to illus¬ 
trate the issues by analyzing some comments made by a political 
intellectual in Jamaica, Rex Nettleford, in a speech he gave in 1983 to a 
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political party meeting, a party that calls itself the People’s National 
Party. The speech itself, when reprinted, bore the title “Building a Na¬ 
tion, Shaping a Society.” Nettleford wished to emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of a “sense of history” in building a nation against those who 
“teach our young that they have no history worth studying, only a future 
which . . . they are expected to conquer.” Here is what Nettleford 
said: 

“Black” does not merely mean skin in the history of the Americas. It means 
culture—a culture woven out of the encounters between the millions of West 
Africans brought as slaves and the millions of Europeans who came as masters, 
settlers, or indentured labourers. In Jamaica and the Caribbean the substance 
of a truly indigenous life, for all its texture, has been forged in the crucible of 
the black majority’s early efforts to come to terms with the new environment 
and to survive. That was a struggle of a fundamental and elemental kind, and it 
is that struggle which is being denied its proper place in the economic, social, 
and cultural ethos of this society. I sense a deblackenmg of the ethos, a per¬ 
sistent contempt in official and cocktail circles for the fruits of our people’s 
labours, and a hypocritical refuge is being taken in our national motto by those 
who prefer to emphasize the word “many” since to them the “one” may mean 
the majority. “Out of many one people” becomes “out of many one.” So we 
keep the country pluralist and divided with the marginalized majority remain¬ 
ing marginal, and a privileged few (with many “roast breadfruits” among them) 
holding on to the economic, social and cultural power in the land. 

The real truth is that our people are better than we like to think: we are not 
that unsophisticated to be racist, but we are not that foolish not to be race con¬ 
scious. And on that delicate balancing of sensibilities rests the unusual sophis¬ 
tication of the mass of this population. It is that sophistication which misleads 
not only our own leaders, but those from outside who say they want to help us. 
Our people who have gone through centuries of struggle know that “what is 
pertinent today is not simply freedom from foreign oppression (which in our 
own primitive way we can deal with), but the creation within this country of 
socio-economic and political frameworks which accord high values to the hu¬ 
man personality.” We are very uptight about our personae, about our personal 
recognition and status, and we hold suspect any class of people inside or out¬ 
side our nation, who would agree with a once influential Jamaican private sec¬ 
tor leader, who in criticising the policies of a certain regime in the recent past 
said that during the seventies “our rich national culture had been reduced, 
shrunken to fit into the narrow concept of a vigorous black culture.” She was 
saying this in a country where the vast majority are hopelessly of that “culture.” 
Anything that expresses the image of the majority is a “reduction” and a 
“shrinking”! We are not likely to shape a society or build a nation with such 
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beliefs in place, and especially if they are to be found among those in the power 

structure; and so I implore this forum to think seriously on these things. 5 

Notice in this analysis that the definition of a culture is central. Nettle- , 
ford wants to build and shape an entity he calls a nation or a society. This 
is of course standard language and seems to ref er to culture (usage I), a 
usage which presumably emphasizes the ways in which Jamaicans are 
alike. But he proceeds to observe that others, “found among those in the 
power structure” of this same Jamaica, also claim they wish to do the 
same. 

The two groups seem to be using the national motto “out of many one 
people” to mean opposite things. Those who Nettleford calls the “privi¬ 
leged few” emphasize “pluralism” within and unity without (“freedom 
from foreign oppression”). Nettleford says this neglects entirely the 
“black majority” who are “marginalized” and who are seeking “the cre¬ 
ation within [Jamaica] of socio-economic and political frameworks 
which accord high values to the human personality” (which presumably 
means an increase in economic and social equality). 

How are the privileged few doing this? By “a deblackening of the 
ethos,” by hypocritically emphasizing the “many” in the national motto, 
by failing to teach a fact (one that is a fact however not of the history of 
Jamaica, but of the history of the Americas, and therefore of the world- 
system). This fact is that “millions of West Africans [were] brought as 
slaves” while “millions of Europeans . . . came as masters, settlers or 
indentured laborers.” The historic encounters of these two groups “in 
Jamaica and the Caribbean” forged the “texture” of a “truly indigenous 
life.” “Black” is the term of the resultant “culture,” which is “vigorous” 
and not a “reduction” or a “shrinking;.” 

So, in the end, what is being said is that the assertion of “blackness” 
as constitutive of the national “culture” ofjamaica (culture here in usage 
I) is the mode by which the “marginalized majority” can hope to protect 
themselves against the claims of the “privileged few” to represent a 
higher “culture” (usage II). Thus what seems particularist at the level of 
the world-system (“blackness”) serves as an assertion of a universalist 
theme (“high values to the human personality”). This, says Nettleford, is 
being “race conscious” but not “racist,” which he admits requires a 
“delicate balancing of sensibilities.” In this complicated reasoning, 
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which seems to be more correct, the more “blackness” that Jamaica 
would exhibit, the more color-blindness (or humanist values) it would 
exhibit. 

Yes, you may respond, perhaps so, but where does this argument 
end? At what point do we cross the line from “race conscious” to “rac¬ 
ism”? For there are clearly many, many cases across the world where the 
assertion of the particularist “culture” of the (national) “majority” to the 
exclusion of the minority or minorities could be seen as oppressive. 
Have Bretons no “cultural” claims in Franee, Swedes in Finland, Ainu in 
Japan, Tamils in Sri Lanka, Kurds in Turkey, Hungarians in Romania? 

Nettleford might agree—I do not know—that all these latter groups 
have legitimate claims to their “cultural” assertion, and still argue that 
the situation is historically different in Jamaica. Why? Essentially be¬ 
cause in Jamaica it is the majority that has been historically “marginal¬ 
ized,” and not the various “minorities.” And, as long as that remains 
true, then negritude or any similar particularism may serve as the nega¬ 
tion of the negation, as Sartre argued in “Black Orpheus.” 6 

What the Nettleford quote does is to demonstrate how tangled is the 
skein of cultural debate in the capitalist world-economy, but also how 
covered with nettles, and therefore how careful we need to be if we wish 
to understand and evaluate this ideological battleground. 

I V 

I would like to take each of the six contradictions of the capitalist world- 
economy and show how the ideologies of universalism and of racism- 
sexism help contain each of the contradictions, and why therefore the 
two ideologies are a symbiotic pair. 

l) Since the capitalist world-economy is a world-system, and for 
some time now one that has expanded to cover the entire globe, it is easy 
to see how universalism reflects this phenomenon, and indeed this has 
been one of the most explicit explanations of the ideologists. Today we 
have a network of United Nations structures, based in theory on the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, asserting the existence of both in¬ 
ternational law and values of all humanity. We have universal time and 
space measurements. We have a scientific community who assert univer¬ 
sal laws. Nor is this a phenomenon merely of the twentieth century. Uni- 
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versal science was already being proclaimed in the sixteenth century, 
and indeed far earlier. Grotius was writing about a universal “law of the 
seas” in the first half of the seventeenth century. And so on. 

At the same time, of course, we have been erecting a network of “sov¬ 
ereign states” with clear territorial boundaries and with national laws, as¬ 
semblies, languages, passports, flags, money, and above ail citizens. The 
entire land area of the globe is today exhaustively divided into such 
units, which now number over 150. 

There are two ways we can consider these 150 or so sovereign states. 
We can see them as very strong institutions whose raison d’etre is ter limit 
the validity of universal rules. Sovereignty means in theory the right to 
do within the frontiers of the country whatever the internal (and consti¬ 
tutionally appropriate) authorities decide to do. But of course, at the 
same time, these 150 or so units are an immense reduction from the num¬ 
ber of political authorities (to use a vague term) which existed in the 
world as of say 1450. Almost every one of the 150 or so units comprises 
an area that in 1450 included more than one political authority. Thus 
most of these sovereign states face the issue of how they are to treat this 
“coming together” historically of what were previously separate entities. 
All of them, without any exception, do it on the principle of citizenship, 
a principle which today usually asserts that all persons born in that state 
are citizens (plus certain others) and that all such citizens enjoy equal 
rights. (The most notorious exception, South Africa, which as a state re¬ 
fuses to acknowledge the legitimacy of this theory of citizenship, is con¬ 
sidered for that very reason a world scandal.) Thus, each state is 
proclaiming the universality of the equality of citizens, and virtually all 
states are accepting this principle as a sort of universal moral law. 

We can assert, if we wish, that the principle of universalism both on a 
worldwide scale and within each of the sovereign states that constitute 
the interstate system is hypocritical. But it is precisely because there is in 
reality a hierarchy of states within the interstate system and a hierarchy of 
citizens within each sovereign state that the ideology of universalism 
matters. It serves on the one hand as a palliative and a deception and on 
the other as a political counterweight which the weak can use and do use 
against the strong. 

But racism-sexism as an ideology equally serves to contain the con¬ 
tradiction involved in creating sovereign states within an interstate sys- 
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tem that contains a single division of labor. For racism-sexism is 
precisely what legitimates the real inequalities, the always existing (if 
continually shifting) hierarchies both within the world-system as a whole 
and within each sovereign state. We know that the peoples of color were 
subjected to formal colonization as well as to slave labor during the his¬ 
tory of this world-system. We know that there exist many formal dis¬ 
criminations concerning the movements of peoples. And we know that 
these phenomena have been justified by racist theories, sometimes based 
on pseudo-science (thereby deferring to the ideology of universalism) 
and sometimes based on unmitigated prejudice, as in the talk of a Yellow 
Peril which was so widespread in the White areas of the world in the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

At the state level, the phenomenon of justification by racism of an in¬ 
ternal political, economic, and social hierarchy is so familiar that it is 
scarcely worth recounting. I would only point out two things. Where in¬ 
ternal hierarchies cannot be based on skin color, they can always be 
based on other particularist criteria, as say in Northern Ireland. Sec¬ 
ondly, everywhere—in all the states individually, and in the interstate 
system as a whole—the racist ideology takes the same form. It is argued 
that one group is genetically or “culturally” (note here, culture in usage 
II) inferior to another group in such a way that the group said to be infe¬ 
rior cannot be expected to perform tasks as well as the presumably supe¬ 
rior group. This is said to hold true either eternally or for a very long 
period into the future (pending, in another deference to universalist doc¬ 
trine, some very long-term educational process). 

So racism is used, as we all know, to justify these hierarchies. But sex¬ 
ism? Yes, sexism too, and in two ways. First, if one examines racist ter¬ 
minology, one will find that it is regularly clothed in sexist language. The 
superior “race” is considered to be more masculine, the inferior one to 
be more feminine. It is as though sexism was even more deeply rooted 
than racism. Whereas a purely racist ideology might occasionally fail to 
persuade, the ideologues can find their clinching argument by adding 
the sexist overtones. So we hear arguments that the dominant group is 
more rational, more disciplined, more hard-working, more self- 
controlled, more independent, while the dominated group is more emo¬ 
tional, more self-indulgent, more lazy, more artistic, more dependent. 
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And this is of course the same set of characteristics that sexist ideology 
claims distinguish men from women. 

There is a second way in which sexism doubles with racism. The 
dominated racial group, because it is said to be more self-indulgent, is 
thereby thought more aggressive sexually (and more pan-sexual as well). 
The males of the dominated group therefore represent a threat to the fe¬ 
males of the dominant group who, although women and not men, are 
somehow more “self-controlled” than the males of the dominated group. 
But since they are nonetheless physically weaker, because they are 
women, they therefore require the active physical protection of the males 
of the dominant group. 

Furthermore, we can turn this sexist argument around and still justify 
world hierarchies. Now that, as a result of recent political developments, 
women have gained more rights of various kinds in Western counties, 
the fact that they have not yet done as well politically in some Third 
World countries, say those countries in which Islam is strong, becomes 
itself a further justification of racist ideology. The Moslems, it is argued, 
are not culturally capable of recognizing the same universal principles of 
man-woman relations that are said to be accepted in the Western (or 
Judeo-Christian world) and from this it is said to follow that they are also 
incapable of many other things. 

2) We have noted that the historic expansion of a capitalist world- 
economy originally located primarily in Europe to incorporate other 
zones of the globe created the contradiction of modernization versus 
Westernization. The simple way to resolve this dilemma has been to as¬ 
sert that they are identical. Insofar as Asia or Africa “Westernizes,” it 
“modernizes.” That is to say, the simplest solution was to argue that 
Western culture is in fact universal culture. For a long time the ideology 
remained at this simple level, whether it took the form of Christian pros- 
elytization or of the famous “mission civilisatrice” of France’s colonial 
empire. 

Of course, this sometimes took the slightly more sophisticated form 
of arguing that only Western civilization, of all world civilizations, was 
somehow capable of evolving from a pre-modern form to modefnity. In 
a sense, this is what Orientalism as a discipline clearly implied. Clothed 
in the legitimation of particularism — Islam or India or China repre¬ 
sented complex, high cultures which a Westerner could only appreciate 
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after long, difficult, and sympathetic study—the Orientalists also sug¬ 
gested that these high Oriental cultures were historically frozen and 
could not evolve, but could only be “destroyed” from without. Various 
versions of anthropological theory — the search for the pristine pre¬ 
contact culture, but also the universalist distinction of structuralist an¬ 
thropology between cold and hot cultures —led to the same conclusions. 
The West had emerged into modernity; the others had not. Inevitably, 
therefore, if one wanted to be “modern” one had in some way to be 
“Western” culturally. If not Western religions, one had to adopt Western 
languages. And if not Western languages, one had at the very minimum 
to accept Western technology, which was said to be based on the univer¬ 
sal principles of science. 

But at the very same time that the universalist ideologues were 
preaching the merits of Westernization or “assimilation,” they were also 
(or others were also) preaching the eternal existence and virtue of differ¬ 
ence. Thus a universalist message of cultural multiplicity could serve as a 
justification of educating various groups in their separate “cultures” and 
hence preparing them for different tasks in the single economy. The ex¬ 
treme version of this, and an explicitly theorized one, is apartheid. But 
lesser versions, perhaps less coherently articulated, have been wide¬ 
spread within the system. 

Furthermore, racism and sexism can be justified by a rejection of 
Westernization which can take the form of legitimating indigenous ideo¬ 
logical positions (a so-called revival of tradition) that include blatantly 
racist and sexist themes. At which point, we have a renewed justification 
of the worldwide hierarchy. It becomes legitimate to treat Iran as a pariah 
nation, not only because Iran uses “terrorist” tactics in the international 
arena, but because Iranian women are required to wear the chador. 

3) The problem of getting workers to work harder at lower pay is in¬ 
herently a difficult one. It runs against the grain of self-interest. The 
question therefore is whether there can exist an ideological motivation 
that might help achieve this contradictory objective of world capital. Let 
us see in what ways universalism and racism-sexism can serve this end. 

Universalism can become a motivation for harder work insofar as the 
work ethic is preached as a defining centerpiece of modernity. Those 
who are efficient, who devote themselves to their work exemplify a value 

that is of universal merit and is said to be socially beneficial to all. This is 
* 
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true not only at the individual level but at the collective level. Thus states 
that are low in the hierarchy of the world-system, groups that are low in 
the hierarchy of states are adjured to overcome the handicap of lower 
status by joining in the universal ethos. By becoming “competitive” in 
the market, individuals and groups may obtain what others already have, 
and thus one day shall achieve equality. Until then, inequality remains 
inevitable. 

Thus, the universal work ethic justifies all existing inequalities, since 
the explanation of their origin is in the historically unequal adoption by 
different groups of this motivation. States that are better off than other 
states, groups that are better off than other groups have achieved this ad¬ 
vantage by an earlier, stronger, and more enduring commitment to the 
universal work ethic. Conversely, those who are worse off, therefore 
those who are paid less, are in this position because they merit it. The 
existence of unequal incomes thus becomes not an instance of racism- 
sexism but rather of the universal standard of rewarding efficiency. 
Those who have less have less became they have earned less. 

But racism and sexism complement this universalizing theorem very 
well. Racism and sexism, when institutionalized, create a high correla¬ 
tion between low group status and low income. Thus, those at the lower 
end of the scale are easily identifiable by what may then be termed cul¬ 
tural criteria (culture, that is, in usage II). Culture (usage II) now be¬ 
comes the explanation of the cause. Blacks and women are paid less 
because they work less hard, merit less. And they work less hard because 
there is something, if not in their biology, at least in their “culture” which 
teaches them values that conflict with the universal work ethos. > 

Furthermore, we can enlist the dominated groups in their own op¬ 
pression. Insofar as they cultivate their separateness as “cultural” 
groups, which is a mode of political mobilization against unequal status, 
they socialize their members into cultural expressions which distinguish 
them from the dominated groups, and thus into some at least of the val¬ 
ues attributed to them by racist and sexist theories. And they do this, in a 
seeming paradox, on the grounds of the universal principle of the equal 
validity of all cultural expressions. 

4) Modernity as a central universalizing theme gives priority to new¬ 
ness, change, progress. Through the ages, the legitimacy of political sys¬ 
tems had been derived from precisely the opposite principle, that of 
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oldness, continuity, tradition. There was a straightforwardness to pre¬ 
modern modes of legitimation which does not exist anymore. Political 
legitimacy is a much more obscure objective within the realities of the 
capitalist world-economy, yet states of course seek constantly to achieve 
it. Some degree of legitimacy is a crucial element in the stability of all 
regimes. 

Hereis where culture (usage I) can be very helpful. For in the absence 
of the personalized legitimacy of monarchical-aristocratic systems, 
where real power normally defines the limits oflegitimacy, a fictionalized 
collectivity with a collective soul, a hypothetical “nation” whose roots 
are located in days of yore, is a marvelous substitute. Few governments 
in the history of the capitalist world-economy have failed to discover the 
power of patriotism to achieve cohesion. And patriotism has quite often 
been reinforced by or transformed into racism (jingoist chauvinism, op¬ 
position of the citizen to the stranger or immigrant) and sexism (the pre¬ 
sumed martial nature of males). 

But in the real world of the capitalist world-economy with its regular 
rise and decline of nations, a multifarious set of patriotisms offers little in 
the way of explanation, especially for the losers in the cyclical shifts. 
Here then legitimacy can be restored by appealing to the universalizing 
principles of appropriate political and social change which, by a change 
in state structure (a “revolution”) will make possible (for the first time or 
once again) national development. Thus, by appealing to culture (usage 
II), the advanced elements of the nation can place the state in the line of 
universal progress. 

Of course, such “revolutions” work to restore (or create) legitimacy 
by seeking to transform in some significant way the position of the state 
in the hierarchy of the world-system. Failing that, the revolution can cre¬ 
ate its own tradition about itself and link this self-appraisal to a perhaps 
revised but still Active history of the state. Thus, if culture (usage II) is 
inefficacious or becomes so, one can fall back on culture (usage I). 

5 ) The capitalist world-economy does not merely have unequal dis¬ 
tribution of reward. It is the locus of an increasing polarization of reward 
over historical time. Here, however, there is an asymmetry between the 
situation at the level of the world-economy as a whole and that at the level 
of the separate sovereign states which compose the interstate system. 

A Whereas at the level of the world-system, it seems clear that gap of in- 
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come between states at the top and the bottom of the hierarchy has 
grown, and has grown considerably over time, it does not necessarily fol-, 
low that this is true within each state structure. Nonetheless, it is also the 
case that one of the moral justifications of the capitalist world-economy, 
one that is used to justify hard work at low pay (the issue just discussed 
in the previous section), is that inequalities of reward have been dimin¬ 
ishing over time, that such inequalities as exist are transitory and transi¬ 
tional phenomena on the road to a more prosperous, more egalitarian 
future. 

Here, once again, we have a blatant discord between official ideology 
and empirical reality. How has this been contained? The first line of de¬ 
fense has always been denial. The rising standard of living has been a 
central myth of this world-system. It has been sustained both by arith¬ 
metic sleight of hand and by invoking the paired ideologies of universal- 
ism and racism-sexism. 

The arithmetic sleight of hand is very straightforward. At the world 
level, it consists first of all of talking about the numerator and not the 
denominator, and ignoring the dispersion of the curve. We talk about the 
numerator when we recite the expanded world volume of production, or 
total value produced, while failing to divide it by world population. Or 
we analyze quality of life by observing some linear trends but failing to 
count others. Thus we measure age of mortality or speed of travel but not 
average number of hours of work per year or per lifetime, or environmen¬ 
tal conditions. 

But the real sleight of hand is to engage in national rather than global 
measures, which involves a double deception. First of all, in an unequal 
and polarizing world-system, there is geographical dispersion. Hence, it 
is perfectly possible for real income, as measured by GNP per capita say, 
to rise in some countries while going down in others and in the system as 
a whole. But since the countries in which the rise occurs are also those 
most extensively studied, observed, and measured, it is easy to under¬ 
stand how facile but false generalizations take root. In addition, despite 
the better statistical systems of such core countries, it is undoubtedly the 
case that they do not measure adequately the non-citizen component of 
the population (often illegally in residence). And since this is the poorest 
component, the bias is evident. 

Still, misperception of reality is only a fi rst line of defense, and one 
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that is increasingly difficult to sustain. Hence, in the last 50 years, a 
worldwide schema of “developmentalism” has been erected and propa¬ 
gated which legitimates the polarization. By this point you will realize 
how repetitive is the pattern of ideological justification. First of all, there 
is the universalist theme. All states can develop; all states shall develop. 
Then come the racist themes. If some states have developed earlier and 
faster than others, it is because they have done something, behaved in 
some way that is different. They have been more individualist, or more 
entrepreneurial, or more rational, or in some way more “modern.” If 
other states have developed more slowly, it is because there is something 
in their culture (usage I at the state level, usage II at the world level) 
which prevents them or has thus far prevented them from becoming as 
“modern” as other states. 

The seesaw of ideological explanation then continues into the hypo¬ 
thetical future. Since all states can develop, how can the underdeveloped 
develop? In some way, by copying those who already have, that is, by 
adopting the universal culture of the modern world, with the assistance 
of those who are more advanced (higher present culture, usage II). If, 
despite this assistance, they are making no or little progress, it is because 
they are being “racist” in rejecting universal “modern” values which 
then justifies that the “advanced” states are scornful of them or conde¬ 
scending to them. Any attempt in an “advanced” state to comprehend 
“backwardness” in terms other than willful refusal to be “modern” is la¬ 
beled Third-Worldism, or reverse racism or irrationalism. This is a tight 
system of justification, since it “blames the victim,” and thereby denies 
the reality. 

6) Finally, let us turn to the contradiction of limitless and organic 
death. Any theory of limitless expansion is a gambler’s paradise. In the 
real world, it is not possible. Furthermore, to the limited extent that the 
theory has seemed to accord with the existential reality of the capitalist 
world-economy as a world-system, it has not seemed to accord with the 
realities of separate states. Even the strongest and the wealthiest of states, 
especially the strongest and wealthiest, have risen and declined. We are 
currently living the beginnings of the long-term decline of the United 
States, only recently still the hegemonic power of the world-system. 

Thus the world-system as a whole must deal with the problem of its 
eventual demise and, within the ongoing system, the strong states must 
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deal with the problem of their relative decline. The two problems are 
quite different, but regularly refused and confused. There are basically^ 
two ways to deal with demise or decline: to deny them or to welcome the 
change. 

Once again, both universalism and racism-sexism are useful conser¬ 
vative ideologies. First of all, racism-sexism serves to sustain denial. De? 
mise or decline is at most a temporary illusion, caused by momentarily 
weak leadership, because by definition it is said it cannot occur, given the 
strength or the superiority of the dominant culture (usage II). Or, if it is 
really occurring, it is because culture (usage II) has ceded place to a de¬ 
ceptive world humanism in the vain hope of creating a world culture (us¬ 
age I). Thus, it is argued the demise or decline, which it is now admitted 
may really be occurring, is due to insufficient emphasis on culture (usage 
II) and hence to admitting “lower” racial groups or “women” to political 
rights. In this version of ideology, demise or decline is reversible, but 
only by a reversion to a more overt racism-sexism. Generally speaking, 
this has been a theme throughout the twentieth century of what we today 
call the extreme, or neo-fascist, right. f 

But there is a universalizing version to this exercise in denial. The 
demise or decline has perhaps not been caused, or not primarily caused, 
by an increased political egalitarianism, but much more by an increased 
intellectual egalitarianism. The denial of the superiority of the scientific 
elite, and their consequent right to dictate public policy, is the re^k of 
an anti-rationalist, antinomian denial of universal culture (usage I) and its 
worldwide culture-bearers (usage II). Demands for popular control of 
technocratic elites is a call for “the night of the long knives,” a return to 
pre-modern “primitivism.” This is the heart of what is today called neo¬ 
conservatism. 

But if the overtly “conservative” versions of the ideologies are inad¬ 
equate to the task, one can put forward “progressive” versions. It is not 
too difficult to “welcome” the “transition” in ways that in fact sustain the 
system. There is the universalizing mode, in which progressive transi¬ 
tion is seen as inevitable. This can lead on the one hand to postponing 
the transition until the equally inevitable “preconditions” of transition 
are realized. It can lead on the other hand to interim measures whose 
reality is the worsening of conditions on the grounds that this “speeds 
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up the realization of the preconditions. We have known many such 
movements. 

Finally, the welcoming of the transition can have the same conser¬ 
vative effect in a racist form. One can insist that it is only the presently 
advanced groups that can be the leaders of the next presumed “ad¬ 
vance. Hence, it is only on the basis ofpresently-reahzed culture (usage 
II) that the transition to a new world will be realized. The more “back¬ 
ward” regions must in some way wait on the more “advanced” ones in 
the process of “transition.” 


V 

The paired ideologies of universalism and racism-sexism then have been 
very powerful means by which the contradictory tensions of the world- 
system have been contained. But of course, they have also served as ide¬ 
ologies of change and transformation in their slightly different clothing of 
the theory of progress and the conscientization of opposed groups. This 
has resulted in extraordinarily ambivalent uses of these ideologies by the 
presumed opponents of the existing system, the antisystemic move¬ 
ments. It is to this last aspect of culture as an ideological battleground 
that I should like now to turn. 

An antisystemic movement is a movement to transform the system. 
An antisystemic movement is at the same time a product of the system. 
What culture does such a movement incarnate? In terms of culture (us¬ 
age I), it is hard to see how the antisystemic movements could conceiv¬ 
ably have incarnated any culture other than that of the capitalist world- 
economy. It is hard to see how they could not have been impregnated by 
and expressed the paired ideologies of universalism and racism-sexism. 

However in terms of culture (usage II) they have claimed to have cre¬ 
ated a new culture, a culture destined to be a culture (usage I) of the fu¬ 
ture world. They have tried to elaborate this new culture theoretically. 
They have created institutions presumably designed to socialize mem¬ 
bers and sympathizers into this new culture. But of course it is not so 
easy to know what shall be the culture, a culture, of the future. We design 
our utopias in terms of what we know now. We exaggerate the novelty of 
what we advocate. We act in the end, and at best, as prisoners of our 
j present reality who permit ourselves to daydream. 
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This is not at all pointless. But it is surely less than a sure guide to 
appropriate behavior. What the antisystemic movements have done, if 
one considers their global activities over 150-odd years, has been essen¬ 
tially to turn themselves into the fulfillers of the liberal dream while 
claiming to be its most fulsome critics. This has not been a comfortable 
position. The liberal dream—the product of the principal self-conscious 
ideological Weltanschauung within the capitalist world-economy—has 
been that universalism will triumph over racism and sexism. This has 
been translated into two strategic operational imperatives—the spread of 
“science” in the economy, and the spread of “assimilation” in the politi¬ 
cal arena. / 

The fetishism of science by the antisystemic movements — for ex¬ 
ample, Marx’s designation of his ideas as “scientific socialism”—was a 
natural expression of the post-1789 triumph of Enlightenment ideas in 
the world-system. Science was future-oriented; it sought total truth via 
the perfectibility of human capacities; it was deeply optimistic. The lim¬ 
itlessness of its ambitions might have served as a warning-signal of the 
deep affinity of this kind of science to its world-system. But the antisyst 
temic thinkers interpreted this affinity to be a transitory misstep, a sur-^ 
viving irrationality, doomed to extinction. 

The problem, as the antisystemic movements saw it, was not that W 
there was too much science, but too little. Sufficient social investment in 
science was still lacking. Science had not yet penetrated into enough cor¬ 
ners of economic life. There were still zones of the world from which it 
was kept. Its results were insufficiently applied. The revolution^ be it 
social or national or both—would at last release the scientists to find and 


to apply their universal truths. 

In the political arena, the fundamental problem was interpreted to be 
exclusion. The states were the handmaidens of minorities; they must be 
made the instrument of the whole of society, the whole of humanity. The 
unpropertied were excluded. Include them! The minorities were ex¬ 
cluded. Include them! The women were excluded. Include them! Equals 
all. The dominant strata had more than others. Even things out! But if we 
are evening out dominant and dominated, then why not minorities and 
majorities, women and men? Evening out meant in practice assimilating 
the weaker to the model of the strong. This model looked suspiciously 
like Everyman — the man with simple but sufficient means, hard- 
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working, morally upright and devoted to family (friends, large commu¬ 
nity)- 

This search for science and assimilation, what I have called the fulfill¬ 
ment of the liberal dream, was located deep in the consciousness and in 
the practical action of the world’s antisystemic movements, from their 
emergence in the mid-nineteenth century until at least the Second World 
War. Since then, and particularly since the world cultural revolution of 
1968, these movements, or at least some of them, have begun to evince 
doubts as to the utility, the reasonableness of “science” and “assimila¬ 
tion” as social objectives. These doubts have been expressed in multiple 
forms. The green movements, the countercultural movements have 
raised questions about the productivism inherent in the nineteenth- 
century adulation of science. The many new social movements (of 
women, of minorities) have poured scorn upon the demand for assimila¬ 
tion. I do not need to spell out here the diverse ways in which this has 
been manifested. 

But, and this is the crucial point, perhaps the real triumph of culture 
(usage I), the antisystemic movements have hesitated to go all the way. 
For one thing, the priorities of one kind of antisystemic movement have 
often been at odds with that of another kind (e.g., ecologists vs. Third 
World liberation movements). For another thing, each kind of move¬ 
ment itselfhas been internally divided. The debates within the women’s 
movements or Black movements over such questions as political alli¬ 
ances or the desirability of “protective” legislation for the “weaker” 
groups are instances of the tactical ambivalences of these movements. 

As long as the antisystemic movements remain at the level of tactical 
ambivalence about the guiding ideological values of our world-system, as 
long as they are unsure how to respond to the liberal dream of more sci¬ 
ence and more assimilation, we can say that they are in no position to 
fi ght a war of position with the forces that def end the inequalities of the 
world. For they cede, by this ambivalence, the cultural high-ground to 
their opponents. The advocates of the system can continue to claim that 
scientism and assimilation represent the true values of the world culture 
(usage I) and that their practitioners are the men of culture (usage II), the 
high priests of this culture (usage I). And, as long as this remains true, we 
are all enveloped in the paired ideologies (and the false antinomy) of uni- 
versalism and racism-sexism. 
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The cultural trap in which we are caught is a strong one, overlain by 
much protective shrubbery whi^h hides its outline and its ferocity from 
us. Can we somehow disentangle ourselves? I believe it is possible, 
though at most I can only indicate some of the directions in which, if we 
moved along them, I believe we might nd ways to disentangle. 

Beyond scientism, I suspect there lies a more broadly-defined sci¬ 
ence, one which will be able to reconcile itself dramatically with the hu¬ 
manities, such that we can overcome what C. P. Snow called the division 
ofthe two cultures. 7 (Note the term again, here in usage II.) I suspect we 
may have to reverse the history of science and return from efficient 
causes to fi nal causes. I think, if we do, that we may be able to scrape 
away all that is contingent (that is, all that is Western) to uncover new 
possibilities. 

This will make possible a new rendezvous of world civilizations. 
Will some “universals” emerge out of this rendezvous? Who kno^s? 
Who even knows what a “universal” is? At a moment of world history 
when the physical scientists are at last (or is it once again?) beginning to 
talk of the “arrow of time,” who is able to say that there are any immu¬ 
table laws of nature? 

If we go back to metaphysical beginnings, and reopen the question of 
the nature of science, I believe that it is probable, or at least possible, that 
we can reconcile our understanding of the origins and legitimacies of 
group particularisms with our sense of the social, psychological, and bio¬ 
logical meanings of humanity and humaneness. I think that perhaps we 
can come up with a concept of culture that sublates the two usages. 

I wish that I saw more clearly how this could be done, or where it is 
leading. But I have the sense that in cultural terms our world-system is in 
need of some “surgery.” Unless we “open up” some of our most cher¬ 
ished cultural premises, we shall never be able to diagnose clearly the 
extent of the cancerous growths and shall therefore be unable to come up 
with appropriate remedies. It is perhaps unwise to end on such a medical 
analogy. Medicine, as a mode of knowledge, has only too clearly demon¬ 
strated its limitations. On the other hand, the art of medicine represents 
the eternal human response to suffering, death, and transition, and 
therefore incarnates hope, however much it must be tempered by an 
awareness of human limitations. 
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i8—The Construction 
of Peoplehood: 
Racism, Nationalism, Ethnicity 


Both scholars and public opinion seem to define “peoples” in the mod¬ 
ern world in three different ways: as races, as nations, as ethnic groups. 
Why? that is, why three different ways, and how are the three related to 
each other? It seemed to me that clarifying this question was a prereq¬ 
uisite to any sensible analysis of the cleavages that exist within the mod¬ 
ern world-system. 


N othing seems more obvious than who or what is a people. 
Peoples have names, familiar names. They seem to have long his¬ 
tories. Yet any pollster knows that if one poses the open-ended 
question “what are you?” to individuals presumably belonging to the 
same “people,” the responses will be incredibly varied, especially if the 
matter is not at that moment in the political limelight. And any student of 
the political scene knows that very passionate political debates hinge 
around these names. Are there Palestinians? Who is a Jew? Are Mace¬ 
donians Bulgarians? Are Berbers Arabs? What is the correct label: Ne¬ 
gro, African American, Black (capitalized), black (uncapitalized)? 
People shoot each other every day over the question of labels. And yet, 
the very people who do so tend to deny that the issue is complex or puz¬ 
zling or indeed anything but self-evident. 

I would like to start by describing one recent debate about one par¬ 
ticular people. It has the rare quality of being a relatively friendly debate, 
among people who assert they share common political objectives. It is a 
debate that was published in the explicit hope of resolving the issue ami¬ 
cably ^rong comrades. 

The setting is South Africa. The South African government has by 
law proclaimed the existence of four groups of “peoples,” each with a 
name: Europeans, Indians, Coloureds, Bantus. Each of these legal cat¬ 
egories is complicated and contains multiple possible sub-groups within 
it. The sub-groups combined under one legal label are sometimes curi- 
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ous from the vantage point of an outsider. Nonetheless, these labels have 
the force of law and have very specific consequences for individuals 
Each resident of South Africa is classified administratively into one o 
these four categories and as a result has different political and social 
rights. For example, he/she is required to live in a residential area as¬ 
signed by the state to his category and in some cases to sub-categories. <>) 

There are a large number of people in South Africa opposed to this 
process oflegal categorization, which is known as apartheid. The history 
of their opposition shows, however, at least one signifi cant shift of tactics 
with regard to the legal labels. Originally, those opposed to apartheid 
formed organizations within the framework of each separate category. 
These organizations then formed a political alliance and worked to¬ 
gether. For example, in 1955, there occurred a very famous Congress of 
the People, cosponsored by four groups, each composed of persons be¬ 
longing to one of the government’s four categories of peoples. This Con¬ 
gress of the People issued a Freedom Charter calling for, among other 
things, the end of apartheid. 

The largest of the four opposition organizations was the African Na¬ 
tional Congress (ANC), which represented what the government called 
Bantus, some 80 percent of the total population falling under the state’s 
jurisdiction. Somewhere in the 1960s or perhaps 1970s—it is not clear 
when — the ANC slipped into using the term “African” for all those who 
were not “Europeans” and thus included under the one label what the 
government called Bantus, Coloureds, and Indians. Some others—it is 
not clear who — made a similar decision but designated this group as 
“non-Whites” as opposed to “Whites.” In any case, the consequence 
was to reduce a fourfold classification into a dichotomy. 

The decision, if that is what it was, was not unambiguous, however. 
For example, the allied organization of the ANC among Indians, the 
South African Indian Congress (SAIC), continued to exist, though its 
president and others became simultaneously members of the SAIC and 
the ANC. 

The category “Coloured” has no doubt been the most nettlesome of 
the four. This “group” was constituted historically out of descendants of 
various unions between African persons and European persons. It also 
included persons brought from the East Indies centuries ago, who came 
to be known as Cape Malays. The “Coloureds” were mostly persons 
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who in other parts of the world have been called “mulattos” and who in 
the United States were always considered part of the “Negro race,” in 
terms of the now-defunct laws governing racial segregation. 

In June ig 84 , Alex La Guma, member of the ANC and a Coloured 
from the government’s point of view, wrote a letter to the editor of 
Sechaba , the officialjournal of the ANC. He posed the following issue: 

I have noticed now in speeches, articles, interviews etc. in Sechaba , that I am 
called “so-called Coloured” (sometimes with a small “c”). When did the Con¬ 
gress decide to call me this? In South Africa I was active in the Congress Alli¬ 
ance and was a member of the Coloured People’s Congress, not the “so-called 
Coloured People’s Congress.” When we worked for Congress of the People 
and the Freedom Charter we sang, “We the Coloured people, we must struggle 
to exist. . . .” I remember in those times some people of the so-called unity 
movement [a rival organization to the ANC] refer to so-called Coloured 
people, but not our Congress. The old copies of Sechaba do not show when it 
was decided to make this change, or why. Maybe governments, administra¬ 
tions, political and social dealings over centuries called me Coloured. But 
clever people, the ethnologists and professors of anthropology and so on, did 
not bother to worry about who I really am. 

Comrade Editor, I am confirsed. I need clarification. It makes me feel like a 
“so-called” human, like a humanoid, those things who have all the characteris¬ 
tics of human beings but are really artificial. Other minority people are not 
called “so-called.” Why me? It must be the “curse of Ham.” 

There were, three responses to this letter. The first, also in the June 
issue, was from the editor: 

As far as I can remember there is no decision taken in our movement to change 
from “Coloured” to “so-called Coloured.” All I know is that people at home— 
like Allan Boesak [Boesak is someone the government labels as Coloured] at 
the launch of the UDF [United Democratic Front, an anti-apartheid 
organization] —have been increasingly using the term, “so-called Coloureds.” 

I suspect that what you have noticed is a reflection of this development. 

Not long ago, Sechaba reviewed Richard Rive’s book, Writing Black , and in 
that review we said: 

Our strive for unity should not blind us from seeing the differences 
which if ignored can cause problems exactly for that unity we are striv¬ 
ing to achieve. It is not enough to say the so-called Coloureds or to put 
the world Coloureds in inverted commas. A positive approach to this 
problem needs to be worked out because we are dealing with a group of 
people who are identifiable and distinguishable. 
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In other words, what we are saying in this review is that a discussion on this 
issue is necessary, and I think your letter may just as well he a starting point for 
such a discussion. Any comments on this issue are welcome. 

In the August ig 84 issue of Sechaba , there appeared a letter signed P. G. 
From the contents, it appears that P. G. is also someone labeled Co¬ 
loured by the government. Unlike Alex La Guma, he rejects the term 
unequivocally. 

In the Western Cape, I can remember the discussion we used to have about the 
term Coloured, when we met as groups of the Comrades Movement. These 
were loosely organised groups of youth brought together in action and study 
through the uprising of 1976, and who were largely pro-ANC. The term, “so- 
called Coloured,” was commonly used amongst the youth in popular expres¬ 
sion of rejection of apartheid terminology. 

I am in full agreement with what was said in the Sechaba review of Richard 
Rive’s Writing Black, but would add that while, as you say, “It is not enough to 
say the ‘so-called Coloureds’ or to put the world Coloureds in inverted com¬ 
mas,” it would be equally wrong to accept the term, “Coloured.” I say this es¬ 
pecially in the light of the fact that most people are rejecting the term 
“Coloured.” Congress people, UDF people, those in civic groups, church 
groups and trade unions, leaders popular with the people speak of “so-called 
Coloured” without they, or the people they are speaking to feeling like human¬ 
oids. In fact the use of the term “Coloured” is cited as making people feel arti¬ 
ficial. Coloured is a term which cries of lack of identity. 

The term “Coloured” did not evolve out of a distinctive group, but was rather 
a label pinned on to a person whom the Population Registration Act of 1950 
defi nes as “who in appearance is obviously not White or Indian and who is not 
a member of an aboriginal race or African tribe.” A definition based on 
exclusion—that is, theisn’tpeople. . . . The term “Coloured” was given to 
what the racists viewed as the marginal people. The term “Coloured” was fun¬ 
damental to the racist myth of pure white Afr ikaner. To accept the term “Co¬ 
loured” is to allow the myth to carry on. . . . 

Today, people are saying, “We reject the racists’ framework, we reject their 
terminology,” and are beginning to build the NEW in defiance of the old, right 
in the midst of the enemy. The term “Coloured-Kleurling,” like “half-caste,” 

< “Bruine Afrikaner” and “South Africa’s step-children,” has been handed 
- down by the racists. Instead of some of us getting offended or taken aback by 
; adopting a very narrow interpretation of this usage, we should see the prefix 
.* “so-called” as the first step in coming towards a solution of something which 
S has been a scourge for years. 
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We have got t o move o n from the term “so-called Coloured” i n a positive way. 
People are now saying that we have the choice of what we will be called, and 
most, in the spirit of the nation in the making, opt for “South African.” The 
debate can take many forms, but not a reverting to acceptance of the Baasskap 
term. If one really needs a sub-identity to that of being a South African, maybe 
through popular debate the question could be sorted out. 

In the September ig 84 issue of Sechaba , Arnold Selby, someone labeled 
by the government as a European, entered the debate utilizing a set of 
categories that distinguished between “nations” and “national minori¬ 
ties”: 

Let’s start the ball rolling viewing some established and accepted facts: 

(a) As yet there is no such thing as a South African nation; 

(b) The African majority is an oppressed nation, the Coloured people and 
the Indian people are distinct identifiable oppressed national minorities, the 
White population comprises the minority oppressor nation; 

(c) The Coloured, Indian and White national minorities are not homoge¬ 
neous but embrace other national or ethnic groups. For example, the Lebanese 
community is in the main classified and regards itself as White, the Malay and 
Griqua people regard themselves as part of the Coloured nation, the Chinese 
minority finds some ofits number classified as White, others as Asian and oth¬ 
ers as Coloured; 

(d) The key to South Africa’s future and the solution of the national ques¬ 
tion lies in the national liberation of the African nation. The victory of our na¬ 
tional democratic revolution, headed by the African National Congress 
bringing with it the national liberation of the African nation, will set in motion 
the ^process for the birth of a South African nation. 

As stated in (b) above, the Coloured people comprise a distinct identifiable 
oppressed national minority. But the definition, “Coloured,” the terminology 
arising therefrom and its usage in the practice of daily life did not emerge from 
the natural social causes, nor were they chosen by the Coloured people. They 
were imposed upon the Coloured people by the successive regimes which 
came in the wake of successive waves of aggressions, penetration and settle¬ 
ment of South Africa by the European bourgeois nations, in both their trading 
and imperialist phases, and after the founding of the aggressor South African 
state in 1910. . . . 

Now let me come to the tendency on the part of some of us to talk about the 
“so-called” Coloured people. This, I believe, arises from two real factors with 
which we are faced. 

First is the question of our work abroad. Other countries and nations have dif¬ 
ferent conceptions about the term “Coloured people,” which are far out of 
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keeping with the reality of the nationally oppressed Coloured national minority 
in our country. When we speak about our country and its struggle and the role 
and place of the Coloured people in this struggle we have to explain who the 
Coloured people are, hence we often find ourselves using the words “so- 
called” (please note inverted commas) to emphasise the aggressors’ imposition 
of the term. Like one could say the “so-called” Indians when referring to the 
original inhabitants of what is now the USA. This gives a clearer picture to 
those abroad who want to know more about our liberation struggle. 


Secondly, I do not believe that the tendency of some at home to use the words 
“so-called” means a rejection of our generally accepted term “Coloured 
people.” To my way of thinking the words are used to stress the growing unity 
of the oppressed Coloured and Indian national minorities with the oppressed 
majority African nation. The usage of these words, I believe, indicates as iden¬ 
tification with Black rather than Coloured separation from Black. At the same 
time the usage distances the Coloured people from the White oppressor mi¬ 
nority nation. Time without number the oppressor White minority nation has 
sought without success to get acceptance of the idea that the Coloured people 
are an inferior off-shoot of the White nation, to which it is naturally allied. The 
usage of“so-called” means a rejection of the aggressor’s attempts to get accep¬ 
tance of such racist ideology clothed in scientific terminplogy. 


Whether we use “so-called” or not, the reality is that there is an oppressed Co¬ 
loured national minority in our country. In my opinion, under today’s condi¬ 
tions, it is not incorrect to use “so-called” provided it is done in the proper 
context to convey the true meaning and is put in inverted commas. Under no 
circumstances can there be a rejection of the reality of the existence of the Co¬ 
loured people as an oppressed minority nation. 



Note that Selby’s position is really quite different from P. G.’s. While 
both accept the use of “so-called” before “Coloured,” P. G. does it be¬ 
cause there are no such thing as Coloureds. Selby thinks Coloureds exist 
as a people, of a variety of people he calls “national minorities,” but de¬ 
fends the use of “so-called” as a tactic in political communication. 

Finally, in the November ig 84 issue, La Guma responds, unrepen¬ 
tant: 


[PGJ says that “so-called Coloured” was used in popular expression of rejec¬ 
tion of “apartheid terminology.” Yet later he says that “most, in the spirit of a 
nation in the making, opt for ‘South African.’” But, Comrade Editor, he does 
not tell us who gave our country the official name of South Africa? On what or 
whose authority? There are some who, rejecting this “terminology,” call the 
country “Azania” (again, on whose authority?) and maybe they would call the 
rest of the population “so-called South Africans.” But it would seem that even 
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though the Boer anthem refers to Stiid-Afrika, the name of South Africa is ac¬ 
cepted. Yet for any minority (even so-called) to assume the right to call them¬ 
selves South African for their own studied convenience seems to me to be 
somewhat undemocratic, if not downright presumptuous, since the right natu¬ 
rally belongs to the majority. 

I regret to say that I did not know (as PG seems to say) that the term “Co¬ 
loured” emerged as a result of the definition laid down by the Population Reg¬ 
istration Act or the Group Areas Act. I was born long before these Acts, so our 
people must be a little older than that. And we should not believe that all the 
awful experiences described by PG (divided families, rejection, etc.) are only 
suffered by us. Mixed race or marginal communities in other parts of the world 
suffer similar trials and tribulations. 

Now PG even says “so-called” is not good enough, but neither is “Coloured,” 
which adds to my confusion, Comrade Editor. But it is not being called Co¬ 
loured that has been “a scourge for years,” but the way our people have been 
and are being treated, whatever they are called, just as the term “Asiatic” or 
“Indianan itself does not mean scourged. . . . While I wait patiently for the 
outcome of PG’s “mass debate,” I would still like to know what I am today. So, 
Comrade Editor, call me what the devil youlike, but for God’s sake don’t call 
me “so-called.” 

I have cited this exchange at some length to show first of all that even 
the most amicable of debates is quite passionate; and secondly, to show 
how difficult the issue is to resolve on either historical or logical grounds. 
Is there a Coloured people, or a Coloured national minority, or a Co¬ 
loured ethnic group? Was there ever? I can say that some people think 
there is and/or was, others do not, still others are indifferent, and still 
others are ignorant of the category. 

Ergo, what? If there is some essential phenomenon, a Coloured 
people, we should be able to come to terms about its parameters. But if 
we find that we cannot come to terms about this name designating a 
“people” or indeed about virtually any other name designating some 
people, maybe this is because peoplehood is not merely a construct but 
one which , in each particular instance, has constantly; changing jjQund- 
aries. Maybe a people is something that is supposed to he inconstant in 
for m . B ut if so, why the passion? Maybe because no one is supposed to 
observe upon the inconstancy. If I am right, then we have a very' curious 
phenomenon indeed—one whose central features arc the reality of in¬ 
constancy and the denial of this reality. Very complicated, indeed bi¬ 
zarre, I should say! What is there in the historical system in which we are 
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located that would give rise to such a curious social process? Perhaps 
there is a quark to locate. 

I propose to address this issue in successive steps. Let us first review 
briefly the existing views in social science about peoplehood. Let us then 
see what there is in the structure and processes of this historical system 
that might have produced such a concept. Finally, let us see if there is 
some conceptual reformulation that might be useful. 

To start with the literature of the historical social sciences, one must 
note that the term “people” is actually used somewhat infrequently. 
Rather the three commonest terms are “race,” “nation,” and “ethnic 
group,” all presumably varieties of “peoples” in the modern world. The 
last of these three is the most recent and has replaced in effect the previ¬ 
ously widely-used term of “minority.” Of course, each of these terms has 
many variants, but nonetheless I think both statistically and logically 
these are the three modal terms. 

A “race” is supposed to be a genetic category, which has a visible 
physical form. There has been a great deal of scholarly debate over the 
past 150 years as to the names and characteristics of races. This debate is 
quite famous and, for much of it, infamous. Agnation” is sup pos ed to be 
a socio-political category, linked so meh ow to the actual or. potential 
boundaries of a state. An “ethnic group” is supposed to be acultiiral cat¬ 
egory, of which there are said to be certain continuing behaviors that are 
passed on from generation to generation and that are not normally linked 
in theory to state boundaries. 

The three terms are used with incredible inconsistency, of course, 
leaving quite aside the multitude of other terms utilized. (We have al¬ 
ready seen, in the above debate, one person designate as a “national mi¬ 
nority” what others might have called an “ethnic group.”) Most users of 
the terms use them, all three of them, to indicate some persisting phe¬ 
nomenon which, by virtue of its continuity, not only has a strong impact 
on current behavior but also offers a basis for making present-day politi¬ 
cal claims. That is, a “people” is said to be or act as it does because of 
either its genetic characteristics, or its socio-political history, or its “tra¬ 
ditional” norms and values. 

The whole point of these categories seems to be to enable us to make 
claims based upon the past against the manipulable “rational” processes 
of the present. We may use these categories to explain why things are the 
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way they are and shouldn’t be changed, or why things are the way they 
are and can’t be changed. Or conversely we may use them to explain why 
the present structures should indeed be superseded in the name of 
deeper and more ancient, ergo more legitimate, social realities. The tem¬ 
poral dimension of pastness is.central to and inherent in the concept of 
peoplehood. 

Why does one want or need a past, an “identity?” This is a perfectly 
sensible question to ask and is even on occasion asked. Notice, for ex¬ 
ample, that P. G. in the cited debate advocates discarding the appelation 
“Coloured” in favor of a larger category “South African” and then 
says: “If one really needs a sub-identity to that of being a South 
African. . . .” If . . . implies why. 

Pastness is a mode by which perso ns are persua ded.to act in the 
present in ways they might not othe r wi se act. Pastness is a tool persons 
use against each other. Pastness is a central element in the socialization of 
individuals, in the maintenance of group solidarity, in the establishment 
of or challenge to social legitimation. Pastness therefore is preeminently a 
moraTphenomenon, therefore a political phenomenon, always a contem¬ 
porary phenomenon. Th atis of course why it is so inconstant. Since the 
real worGtu' constantly changing, what is relevant to contemporary poli¬ 
tics is necessarily constandy changing. Ergo, the content of pastness nec¬ 
essarily constantly changes. Since, however, pastness is by definition an 
assertion of the constant past, no one can ever admit that any particular 
past has ever changed or could possibly change. The past is normally 
considered to be inscribed in stone and irreversible. The real past, to be 
sure, is indeed inscribed in stone. The social past, how we understand 
this real past, on the other hand, is inscribed at best in soft clay. 

This being the case, it makes little difference whether we define past¬ 
ness in terms of genetically continuous groups (races), historical socio¬ 
political groups (nations), or cultural groups (ethnic groups). They are 
all peoplehood constructs, all inventions of pastness, all contemporary 
political phenomena. If this is so, however, we then have another analytic 
puzzle. Why should thr#e different m«dal terms have developed when 
one term might have served? There must be some reason for the separa¬ 
tion of one logical category into three social categories. We have but to 
look at the historical structure of the capitalist world-economy to find it. 

Each of the three modal terms hinges around one of the basic struc- 
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tural features of the capitalist world-economy. The concept of “race” is 
: related to the axial division of labor in the world-economy, the core- 
: periphery antinomy. The concept of “nation” is rela ted to the political 
superstructure of this historical system, the sovereign states that form 
: and derive from the interstate system. The concept of the “ethnic group” 

; is related to the creation of household structures that permit the rnainte- 
/ nance of large components of non-waged labor in the accumulation of 
capital. None of the three terms is directly related to class. That is be- 
i cause “class” and “peoplehood” are orthogonally defined, which as we 
1 shall see is one of the contradictions of this historical system. 

The axial division of labor within the world-economy has engen¬ 
dered a spatial division of labor. We speak of a core-periphery antinomy 
as constitutive of this division of labor. Core and periphery strictly 
speaking are relational concepts that have to do with different cost struc¬ 
tures of production. The location of these different production pro¬ 
cesses in spatially-distant zones is not an inevitable and constant feature 
of the relationship. But it tends to be a normal one. There are several 
reasons for this. To the extent that peripheral processes are associated 
with primary production—which has in feet been historically true, al¬ 
though far less today than previously—then there is constraint on the 
geographical relocatability of these processes, associated with environ¬ 
mental conditions for cultivation or with geological deposits. Secondly, 
insofar as there are political elements in maintaining a set of core¬ 
peripheral relationships, the fact that products in a commodity chain 
cross political frontiers facilitates the necessary political processes, since 
the control of frontier transit is among the greatest real powers the states 
actually exercise. Thirdly, the concentration of core processes in states 
different from those in which peripheral processes are concentrated 
tends to create differing internal political structures in each, a difference 
which in turn becomes a major sustaining bulwark of the inegalitarian 
interstate system that manages and maintains the axial division of labor. 

Hence, to put the matter simply, we tend over time to arrive at a situ- 
\ ation in which some zones of the world are largely the loci of core pro- 
^uction processes and others are largely the loci of peripheral 
^production processes. Indeed, although there are cyclical fluctuations in 
;the degree of polarization, there is a secular trend towards a widening of 
this gap. This world-wide spatial differentiation took the political form 
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primarily of the expansion of a Europe-centered capitalist world- 
economy into one that eventually covered the globe. This came to be 
known as the phenomenon of the “expansion of Europe.” 

In the evolution of the human species on the planet Earth, there oc¬ 
curred in a period preceding the development of settled agriculture, a 
distribution of genetic variants such that at the outset of the development 
of the capitalist world-economy, different genetic types in any one loca¬ 
tion were considerably more homogeneous than they are today. 

As the capitalist world-economy expanded from its initial location 
primarily in Europe, as concentrations of core and peripheral produc¬ 
tion processes became more and more geographically disparate, “racial” 
categories began to crystallize around certain labels. It may be obvious 
that there are a large series of genetic traits that vary, and vary consider¬ 
ably, among different persons. It is not at all obvious that these have to be 
coded as falling into three, five, or fifteen reified groupings we call 
“races.” The number of categories, indeed the fact of any categorization, 
is a social decision; What we gbserye.is^tfiat, as .the.polarization in¬ 
creases, the number of categories, became fewer a nd fewer. When W. E. 

B. Du Bois said in lpOO that “the problem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the color line,” the colors to which he was referring came 
down in reality to white and non-white. 

Race, and therefore racism, is the expression, the promoter, and the [ 
consequence of the geographical concentrations associated with the | 
axial division oflabor. That this is so has been made stunningly clear by f 
the decision of the South African state in the last twenty years to desig¬ 
nate visiting Japanese businessmen not as Asians (which local Chinese 
are considered to be) but rather as “honorary white.” In a country whose 
laws are supposed to be based on the permanence of genetic categories, 
apparently genetics follows the election returns of the world-economy. 
Such absurd decisions are not limited to South Africa. South Africa 
merely got itself into the box of putting absurdities on paper. 

Race is not, however, the only category of social identity we use. It 
apparently is not enough; we use nation ag well..As we said, nation de¬ 
rives from political structuring of the world-system. The states that are 
toclay'members of the United ^Nations are all creations of the modern 
world-system IMost of them did not even exist either as names or as ad¬ 
ministrative units more than a century or two ago .For those very few that 
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can trace a name and a continuous administrative entity i n roughly the 
same geographical location to a period prior to 1450 — there are fewer of 
these than we think: France, Russia, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Swit¬ 
zerland, Morocco, J apan, China, Iran, Ethiopia are perhaps the least am¬ 
biguous cases—it can still be argued that even these states came into 
existence as modern sovereign states only with the emergence of the 
present world-system. There are some other modern states that can trace 
a more discontinuous history of the use of a name to describe a zone— 
for example, Greece, India, Egypt. We get onto still thinner ice with such 
names as Turkey, Germany, Italy, Syria. The fact is that if we look for¬ 
ward from the vantage-point of 1450 at many entities that then existed— 
for example, the Burgundian Netherlands, the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Mughal Empire—we find we have today in each case not one state but at 
the very least three sovereign states that can argue somekind of political, 
cultural, spatial descent from these entities. 

And does the fact that there are now three states mean that there are 


three nations? Is there a Belgian, a Dutch, a Luxemburg nation today? 
Most observers seem to think so. If there is, is this not because there 
came into existence first a Dutch state, a Belgian state, a Luxemburg 
I state? A systematic look at the history of the modern world will show, I 
believe, that in almost every case st atehoo d preceded nationhood, and 
not the other way around, despite a widespread myth to the contrary. 

To be sure, once the interstate system was functioning, nationalist 
movements did arise in many zones demanding the creation of new sov¬ 
ereign states, and these movements sometimes achieved their objectives. 
But two caveats are in order. These movements, with rare exceptions, 
arose within already constructed administrative boundari es . Hence it 
could be said that a state, albeit a non-independent one, preceded the 
movement. And secondly, it is debatable how deep a root “nation” as a 
communal sentiment tookbefore the actual creation of the state. Take for 


example the case of the Sahrawi people. Is there a Sahrawi nation? If you 
ask Polisario, the national liberation movement, they will say yes, and 
add that there has been one for a thousand years. If you ask the Moroc¬ 
cans, there never has been a Sahrawi nation, and the people who live in 
what was once the colony of the Spanish Sahara were always part of the 
\ Moroccan nation. How can we resolve this difference intellectually? The 
... answer is that we cannot. Ifby the year 2000 or perhaps 2020, Polisario 
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wins the current war, there will have been a Sahrawi nation. And if Mo¬ 
rocco wins, there will not have been. Any historian writing in 2100 will 
take it as a settled question, or more probably still as a non-question. 

Why should the establishment of any particular sovereign state 
within the interstate system create a corresponding “nation,” a 
“people”? This is not really difficult to understand. The evidence is all 
around us. States in this system have problems of cohesion. Once recog¬ 
nized as sovereign, the states frequently find themselves subsequently 
threatened by both internal disintegration and external aggression. To 
the extent that “national” sentiment develops, these threats are lessened. 
The governments inpower have an interest in promoting this sentiment, 
as do all sorts of sub-groups within the s ta tef A nygro upwho sees advan-' 
tage in using the state’s legal powers to advance its interests against\ 
groups outside the state or in any sub-region of the state has an interest in 
promoting nationalist sentiment as a legitimation of its claims. States fur- ; 
thermore havean interest in administrative uniformity that increases the 
efficacy of their policies. Nationalism is .the expression, the promoter, 
and the consequence of sucks tate-leyd uniformities. 

There is another reason for the rise of nationalism, even more impor¬ 
tant. The interstate system is not a mere assemblage of so-called sover¬ 
eign states. It is a hierarchical system with a pecking order that is stable 
but changeable. That is to say, slow shifts in rank order are not merely 
possible, but historically normal. Inequalities that are significant and 
firm but not immutable are precisely the kind of processes that lead to 
ideologies able to justify high rank but also to challenge low rank. Such 
ideologies we call nationalisms. F or a state not to be a nation is for that 
state to be outside the game of either resisting or promoting the alteration j 
of its rank;. But then that state would not be part of the interstate system. 
Political entities that existed outside ofanJ/pr prior to the development 
of the" interstate system; as the political superstructure of a capitalist 
world-ecdhdmy did not need to be v “nations,” and were not. Since we 
misleadingly use the same word, “state,” to describe both these other po¬ 
litical entities and the states created within the interstate system, we of ten 
miss the obvious inevitable link between the statehood of these latter 
“states” and their nationhood. 

If we then ask what is served by having two categories — races and 
nations—instead of one, we see that while racial categorization arose pri- 
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‘ marily as a mode of expressing and sustaining the core-periphery anti- 
| nomy, national categorization arose originally as a mode of expressing 
■ the competition between states in the slow but regular permutation of the 
hierarchical order and therefore of the detailed degree of advantage in 
the system as opposed to the cruder racial classification. In an over¬ 
simplified formula, we could say that; race and racism unifies intrazonallv 
the core zones and the peripheral zones in their battles with each other, 

: whereas nation and nationalisrrrdivides core zones and peripheral zones 
: intrazonallv in the more complex intrazonal as well as interzonal compe- 
; tition for detailed rank order. Both categories are claims to the right to 
possess advantage in the capitalist world-economy. 

If all this were not enough, we have created the category of the ethnic 
group, the erstwhile minority. For there to be minorities, there needs to 
be a majority. It has long been noticed by analysts that minorityhqod is 
not necessarily an arithmetically-based concept; it refers ^o the degree of 
social power. Numerical majorities can be social minorities. The location 
within which we are measuring this social power is not of course'the 
world-system as a whole, but..die 7 sQ|iaratc states. The c oncept- ethnic 
group” is therefore as linked in practice to state boundaries as is the con¬ 
cept “nation,” despite the fact that this is riever iiicliideddh the defini¬ 
tion. The difference is only that a state tends to have one nation and many 
ethnic groups. ~ 

The capitalist system is based not merely on the capital-labor anti¬ 
nomy that is permanent and fundamental to it but on a complex hierary 
chy within the labor segment in which, although all labor is exploited 
because it creates surplus-value that is transferred to others, some labor¬ 
ers “lose” a larger proportion of their created surplus-value than others. 
The key institution that permits this is the household of part-lifetime 
wage laborers. These households are constructed in such a way that 
these wage workers may receive less in hourly wages than what is, on a 
proportionate calculation, the cost of the reproduction of labor. This is a 
very widespread institution, covering the majority of the world’s work¬ 
force. I shall not repeat here the arguments for this analysis which have 
been made elsewhere (see Wallerstein, 1983:19 26, ig 84 ). I merely wish 
to discuss its consequences in terms of peoplehood. Wherever we find 
wage workers located in different kinds of household structures, from 
more highly-paid workers located in more “proletarianized” household 
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structures to less highly-paid ones located in more “semiproletarian- ■ 
ized” household structures, we tend to find at the same time that these 
varieties of household structures are located inside “communities” 
called “ethnic groups.” That is, along with an occupational hierarchy 
comes the “ethnicization” of the workforce within a given state’s bound¬ 
aries. Even without a comprehensive legal framework to enforce this, as 
in South Africa today, or in the United States yesterday, there has been a 
very high correlati on ev erywhere of ethnicity and occupation, provided 
one groups “occupations” into broad and not narrow categories. 

There seem to be various advantages to the ethnicization of occupa¬ 
tional categories. Different kinds of relations of production, we may as¬ 
sume, require different kinds of normal behavior by the workforce. Since 
this behavior is not in fact genetically determined, it must be taught. 
Work forces need to be socialized into reasonably specific sets of atti¬ 
tudes. The “culture” of an ethnic group is precisely the set of rules into 
which parents belonging to that ethnic group are pressured to socialize 
their children. The state or the school system can do this of course. But 
they usually seek to avoid performing that particuliaristic function alone 
or too overtly, since it violates the concept of “national” equality for 
them to do so. Those few states willing to avow such a violation are un¬ 
der constant pressure to renounce the violation. But “ethnic groups” not 
only may socialize their respective members differently from each other; 
it is the very definition of an ethnic group that they socialize in a particu¬ 
lar manner. Thus what is illegitimate for the state to do conies in by the j 
rear window as “voluntary” group behavior defending a social “iden-1 
tity.” 

This therefore provides a legitimation to the hierarchical reality of f 
capitalism that does not offend the formal equality before the law which j 
is one of its avowed political premises. The quark for which we were I 
looking may be there. Ethnicization, or peoplehood,.resolves one of the ■ 
basic contradictions of historical capitalism—its simultaneous thrust for 
theoretical equality and practical inequality—and it does so by utilizing 
the mentalities of the world’s working strata. 

In this effort, the very inconstancy of peoplehood categories of which 
we have been speaking turns out to be crucially important. For while 
capitalism as an historical system requires constant inequality, it also re¬ 
quires constant restructuring of economic processes. Hence what guar- 
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an tees a particular set of hierarchical social relations today may not work 
tomorrow. The behavior of the work-force must change without under¬ 
mining the legitimacy of the system. The recurrent birth, restructuring 
and disappearance of ethnic groups is thereby an invaluable instrument 
of flexibility in the operation of the economic machinery. 

Peoplehood is a major institutional construct ofhistorical capitalism. 
It is an essential pillar, and as such has grown more and more important 
as the system has developed greater density. In this sense it is like sover¬ 
eign statehood, which is also an essential pillar, and has also grown more 
and more important. We are growing more, not less, attached to these 
basic Gemeinschaften formed within our world-historical Gesellschaft , 
the capitalist world-economy. 

Classes are really quite a different construct from peoples, as both 
Marx and Weber knew well. Classes are “objective” categories, that is, 
analytic categories, statements about contradictions in an historical sys¬ 
tem, and not descriptions of social communities. The issue is whether 
and under what circumstances a class community can be created. This is 
the famous an sich/fiir sick distinction. Class fur sick have been a very 
elusive entity. 

] Perhaps, and here is where we will end, the reason is that the con- 
istructed “peoples” — the races, the nations, the ethnic groups—correlate 
■so heavily, albeit imperfectly, with “objective class.” The consequence 
has been that a very high proportion of class-based political activity in 
the modern world has taken the form of people-based political activity. 
The percentage will turn out to be even higher than we usually think if 
we look closely at so-called “pure” workers’ organizations that quite fre¬ 
quently have had implicit and de facto “people” bases, even while utiliz¬ 
ing a non-people, purely class terminology. 

For more than a hundred years, the world left has bemoaned its di¬ 
lemma that the world’s workers have all too often organized themselves 
in “people” forms. But this is not a soluble dilemma. It derives from the 
contradictions of the system. There cannot b efiir sich class activity that 
is entirely divorced from people-based political activity. We see this in 
the so-called national liberation movements, in all the new social move¬ 
ments, in the anti-bureaucratic movements in socialist countries. 

Would it not make more sense to try to understand peoplehood for 
what it is—in no sense a primordial stable social reality, but a complex, 
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clay-like historical product of the capitalist world-economy through 
which the antagonistic forces struggle with each other. We can never do 
away with peoplehood in this system nor relegate it to a minor role. On 
the other hand, we must not be bemused by the virtues ascribed to it, or 
we shall be betrayed by the ways in which it legitimates the existing sys¬ 
tem. What we need to analyze more closely are the possible directions in 
which, as peoplehood becomes ever more central to this historical sys¬ 
tem, it will push us, at the system’s bifurcation point, towards various 
possible alternative outcomes in the uncertain process of the transition 
from our present historical system to the one or ones that will replace it. 
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19—Does India Exist? 


I asked the absurd question, does India exist?, to try to illustrate how 
arbitrary' our so-called historical categories of nations/civilizations are. I 
chose India in part because it illustrated the issue well and in part be¬ 
cause I was giving this paper in New Delhi at the World Congress of 
Sociology in 1986. This paper should not be read as an analysis of mod¬ 
ern India but as an analysis of the category “nation.” 

M y query, “does India exist?” is absurd. In the contemporary 
world, there is a political entity named India; hence India obvi¬ 
ously exists. But it is not absurd, if the query is taken to be on¬ 
tological, analogous to the ancient theological query, “does God exist?” 

If India exists, how do we know it exists: and who created India, and 
when? 

Let us start by a counterfactual proposition. Supose in the period 
1750 -1850, what had happened was that the British colonized primarily ^ 
the old Mughal Empire, calling it Hindustan, and the French had simul¬ 
taneously colonized the southern (largely Dravidian) zones of the 
present-day Republic oflndia, giving it the name of Dravidia. Would we 
today think that Madras was “historically” part oflndia: Would we even 
use the word “India”? I do not think so. Instead, probably, scholars 
from around the world would have written learned tomes, demonstrat¬ 
ing that from time immemorial “Hindustan” and “Dravidia” were two 
different cultures, peoples, civilizations, nations, or whatever. There 
might be in this case some “Hindustan” irredentists who occasionally 
laid claim to “Dravidia” in the name of“India,” but most sensible people 
would have called them “irresponsible extremists.” 

My question then is, how could what historically happened between 
a.d. 1750 and 1850 have affected what historically happened between say 
the sixth century b.c. and 1750, presently conventional dates for “pre¬ 
modern India?” It can do so because what happened in the distant past 
is always a function of what happened in the near past. The present de- 
) termines the past, and not vice versa, as our logico-deductive analytical 
<? frameworks try to force us to think. 

I wish to make three points. Each will be made about India. They 
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would equally be true if I substituted Pakistan, or England, or Brazil, or 
China for India. What I have to say about India is not specific to its his¬ 
tory. It is generic about all currently existing sovereign states, members 
of the United Nations. 

The first proposition is that India is an invention of the modern 
world-system. The operation of the capitalist world-economy is pre¬ 
mised on the existence of a political superstructure of sovereign states 
linked together in and legitimated by an interstate system. Since such a 
structure did not always exist, it was one that had to be built. The pro¬ 
cess of building it has been a continuous one in several ways. The struc¬ 
ture was first created in only one segment of the globe, primarily Europe, 
more or less in the period 1497- 1648 . It was then sporadically expanded 
to include a larger and larger geographic zone. This process, which we 
may call the “incorporation” of new zones into the capitalist world- 
economy, involved reshaping political boundaries and structures in the 
zones being incorporated and creating therein “sovereign states, mem¬ 
bers of the interstate system,” or at least what we might think of as “can¬ 
didate sovereign states”—the colonies. 

The process was continuous in a second sense. The framework of the 
system has been continuously strengthened over the past 500 years. The 
interstate system has been increasingly clearly defined and its powers 
specified and enhanced. In addition, the “stateness” of the “sovereign 
states” has been increasingly clearly defined and their powers specified 
and enhanced. Hence we have been moving in the direction of ever 
“stronger” state structures that are constrained by an ever “stronger” in¬ 
terstate system. 

Within such an optic, we could say that the “sovereign state” oflndia 
was created in part by the British in the period 1750-1850. But it was not 
created by the British alone. Other “great powers” (such as France) also 
had something to do with this, insofar as they recognized its juridical re¬ 
ality and insofar as they were not strong enough to alter the boundary 
lines that emerged. But most of all, the populations resident during this 1 
period on the Indian subcontinent had a very great deal to do with the ; 
creation of “India.” The existing political structures, of varying military ' 
and social strengths, of varying political objectives, resisted and collabo¬ 
rated in the process in various ways. The British did not meet a tabula 
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rasa but vital structures which they combated. The actual history is com¬ 
plex. The point is that the outcome was the result of this history in all its 
complex specificity. The point also is that the outcome in terms of 
boundaries was not at all foreordained, but that whatever would havf 
been the outcome would have become the entity we know as India. Had 
Nepal been absorbed into “India” in that period, we would no more talk 
of a Nepalese people/nation/culture today than we speak of a Hyderabad 
people/nation/culture. 

As is well know, when India became a fully sovereign state in 1948, 
the erstwhile colony was divided in two, and there came into existence 
Pakistan. Subsequently Pakistan was divided, and there came into exist¬ 
ence Bangladesh. None of this was foreordained in 1759-1850. A for¬ 
tiori, it was not foreordained by the history of the pre-1750 period. The 
freshness of these divisions leads some still to proclaim their “illegiti¬ 
macy.” But legitimacy is a function, among other things, of duration. As 
the years go by, the realities of the “past” become more and more 
unquestionable—until of course the day that they are suddenly, dramati¬ 
cally, and above all successfully challenged, which can always happen. t 

My second proposition is that India’s pre-modern history is an inven¬ 
tion of modern India. I am not saying it didn’t really happen. I presume, 
given all the inbuilt control mechanisms of world historiography, there 
are few (or no) statements found in the textbooks which do not have 
some evidentiary basis. But the grouping of these statements in an inter- 
i| pretative narrative is not a self-producing phenomenon. “Facts” do not 
| add up to “history.” The historian invents history, in the same way that 
fan artist invents his painting. The artist uses the colors on his palette and 
'his vision of the world to present his “message.” So does the historian. 
He has a large leeway, as does the artist. The leeway is not total. It is 
socially constrained. A narrative that reflects some bizarre psychopathol¬ 
ogy of the individual author will simply not be read, or more impor¬ 
tantly, not taught, not believed, not used. 

The historian’s narrative of past events “interprets” these events in 
terms of long-term continuities and medium-term “conjunctural” (or cy¬ 
clical) shifting patterns. We are therefore told that something called India 
has a “culture,” or is the product of a culture. What does this mean? It 
means that India is said to have or to reflect a certain work!-view (or a 
specific combination of world-views), to have a distinguishable artistic 
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style, to be part of a specific linguistic tradition, to have been the locus of 
specific religious movements, etc. 

But what in turn do such statements mean? They do not mean (were 
never intended to mean) that every individual resident in this geographic 
zone, now and from time immemorial, shared these cultural traits. 
Rather, they are supposed to represent some statistical parameter over 
some usually unspecified period of time. But which parameter? the 
mean, the median, the mode? Just to pose the issue this way is to invite 
ridicule. But it also points up the arbitrariness of all statements about In¬ 
dia’s (or anyone else’s) “culture.” India’s culture is what we collectively 
say it is. And we can disagree. We can also change our mind. If 50 years 
from now we define India’s historical culture differently from the way in 
which we defi ne it today, India’s culture will have in fact changed in the 
past. 

So how did we come to invent India’s current version of its historical 
culture? In broad brush strokes, the answer is simple. The British spe¬ 
cifically, and the Europeans generally, made statements about what they 
believed it to be, or wanted it to be. Indians, living their “culture,” heard 
these statements, accepted a few of them, rejected many of them, and 
verbalized an alternative version, or several versions. T he sing le greatest 
influence on the version that prevailed, in the. period 1850-1950 was 
probably that of the Indian nationalist movement. Today the govern¬ 
ment of independent India authorizes textbooks for schools, and the In¬ 
dian government has replaced the Indian nationalist movement as the 
shaper of India’s history. India’s poets, historians, and sociologists try to 
get into the act, and no doubt have some influence. So do the millions of 
scheduled castes when they decide to convert to Buddhism or to Islam, 
or not to convert. If enough of them convert, the continuity of Indian 
Buddhism will suddenly reemerge as an interpretative strand of Indian 
history. 

My third proposition is that India currently exists, but no one knows 
if 200 years from now it will still exist. Perhaps India will have been 
divided into five separate states. Perhaps India will have reabsorbed Pa¬ 
kistan and Bangladesh. Perhaps the whole system of sovereign states 
within an interstate system will have disappeared. Any of these occur¬ 
rences, if they occur, will transform the past. India may come to seem a 
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transitory and unimportant concept. Or it may be deeply reinforced as 
an enduring “civilization.” V 

There is no question that, at the present time, nationalism in general, 
certainly including in India, is a remarkably strong world cultural force. 

It seems stronger today than any other mode of social expression or col¬ 
lective mentality, although in the last ten years or so, religious conscious¬ 
ness has once again surfaced as a serious competitor to nationalist 
consciousness as a motivating force in many parts of the world. But na- 
tionalism, in historical terms, is a very.new concept. I t is clearly a prod¬ 
uct,and indeed a late product, of the modern world-system. It would be 
hard to argue that it existed before the nineteenth century. Perhaps in the 
twenty-first century, it will have spent itself. It is hard to predict with any 
confidence. This should make us hesitate at least in asserting the long- 
lasting quality of Indianness as a social reality. I 

Let me ask one final question. As I said at the outset, what I have been 
saying about India, I could equally well say about Pakistan or England or 
Brazil or China. Is there then nothing special about India, nothing spe¬ 
cific to the Indian case? Of course there is. India as a concrete entity is 
I different in multitudinous and important ways from every other state or 
I nation or people or civilization. The real social world is a complex entity 
composed of incredibly complex groups and individuals. Everything is 
! specific. 

We have, however, two choices about specificity. Either we surrender 
intellectually to it, in which case the world is a “blooming, buzzing con¬ 
fusion.” Or we try to explain it. Specificity is not just there. India (that is, 
the India we think we observe today) is not just there. It is the result of a 
long historical process, one which it shares in detail only at certain el¬ 
ementary (albeit crucial) levels with other presumably comparable enti¬ 
ties. 

I am not here to deny in any way the historical specificity of India. 

; Indeed, the whole objective, as I see it, of sociological analysis is to end 
f up with alhistorical iriterpfetaifoff'pf the concrete.-What I am here to as- 
sert is that what is included in the description of the historical specificity 
of India is an ever-changing, very fluid phenomenon. The historical 
ground on which we stand is about as stable as that covering a fault in the 
earth. The possibility of an earthquake hangs over us as an ever-present 
threat. Hence India exists, at least at this instant at which I write. 
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I tackle here the long-standing debate about the priority of analysis (and 
hence political priority) of classes and nations. I take the stance that they 
can only be appreciated in an ever-evolving historical context and that 
social classes are a social construction just like other cleavage categories, 
to be seen as a cleavage within the capitalist world-economy. 

S ocial class as a concept was invented within the framework of the 
capitalist world-economy and it is probably most useful if we use it 
as historically specific to this kind of world-system. Class analysis 
loses its power of explanation whenever it moves towards formal models 
and away from dialectical dynamics. 

Thus, we wish to analyze here classes as evolving and changing struc¬ 
tures, wearing ever-changing ideological clothing, in order to see to 
whose advantage it is at specific points of time to define class member¬ 
ships in particular conceptual terms. What we shall attempt to show is 
that alternative perceptions of social reality have very concrete conse¬ 
quences for the ability of contending classes to further their interests. In 
particular, there are two arguments about the fundamental paradigm of 
analysis: is class a polarized conceptor a multimodal one? Are affiliations 
to class groupings more or less fundamental or significant than affilia¬ 
tions to “status groups” or ethno-nations? We shall argue that the debate 
about the paradigm turns out in the end to be the crucial debate and to 
play a central role in class organization. 

Before, however, we can proceed to analyze the nature and workings 
of social classes, and the process of class formation, we must specify the j 
mode of functioning of this world-system in which they are located, j 
There are three basic elements to a capitalist.,world-economy. First, it \ 
consists (metaphorically) of a single market within which calculations of 
maximum profitability are made and which therefore determine over l 
some long run the amount of productive activity, the degree of special- 
ization, the modes ofpayment for labor, goods, and services, and the util¬ 
ity of technological invention. 
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The second basic element is the existence of a series of state struc¬ 
tures, of varying degrees of strength (both within their boundaries, and 
vis-a-vis other entities in the world-system). The state structures serve 
primarily to distort the “free” workings of the capitalist market so as to 
increase the prospects of one or several groups for profit within it. The 
state acts on the market in the short run by the use of its legal preroga¬ 
tives to constrain economic activities within or across its borders. But it 
also acts on the market overthelongrunby seeking to create institutional 
proclivities (from the conveniences of established currency and trade 
channels, to taste preferences, to limitations of knowledge of economic 
alternatives), such that some persons or groups “spontaneously” mis¬ 
judge the economic activity that would in fact optimize their profits, a 
misjudgment which favors some other group or groups that a particular^, 
state wishes to favor. 

The third essential element of a capitalist world-economy is that the 
appropriation of surplus labor takes place in such away that there are not 
two, but three, tiers to the exploitative process. That is to say, there is a 
middle tier, which shares in the exploitation of the lower tier, but also 
shares in being exploited by the upper tier. Such a three-tiered format is 
essentially stabilizing in effect, whereas a two-tiered format is essentially 
disintegrating. We are not saying that three tiers exist at all moments. Wc 
are saying that those on top always seek to ensure the existence of three 
tiers in order the better to preserve their privilege, whereas those on the 
bottom conversely seek to reduce the three to two, the better to destroy 
this same privilege. This fight over the existence of a middle tier goes on 
continually, both in political terms and in terms of basic ideological con¬ 
structs (those that are pluralist versus those that are manicheist). This is 
the core issue around which the class struggle is centered. 1 

These three tiers can be located repetitively throughout all the insti¬ 
tutions of the capitalist world-economy: in the trimodal economic role of 
regions in the world-economy: core, semiperiphery, and periphery; 2 in 
the basic organizational structure of the productive process (the exist¬ 
ence of a foreman role); in the trimodal patterns of income and status 
distribution in core capitalist countries; in the trimodal pattern of politi¬ 
cal alliances (left, center, and right), both at the world and national levels. 

Once again, let me underline my position: I am not arguing that three 
tiers really exist, any more than I am arguing that two poles really exist. I 
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am indifferent to such Platonic essences. Rather, I am asserting that the 
class struggle centers politically around the attempt of the dominant 
classes to create and sustain a third tier, against the attempt of the op¬ 
pressed classes to polarize both the reality and the perception of the re¬ 
ality. 

That is to say, classes do not have some permanent reality. Rather, 
they are formed, they consolidate themselves, they disintegrate or disag¬ 
gregate, and they are re-formed. It is a process of constant movement, 
and the greatest barrier to understanding their action is reifi cation. 3 To 
be sure, there are patterns we can describe and which aid us to identify 
concrete realities and explain historical events. But the patterns them¬ 
selves evolve over time, even with the historically bound phenomenon of 
the modern capitalist world-economy. 

The division of the populace into tiers of relative privilege often takes 
the form of ethno-national groupings. Max Weber challenged the Marx¬ 
ian perception of social reality by asserting that what he called “status 
groups” ( Stande) were a parallel phenomenon to social classes, and that 
the two realities cross cut. I do not accept this position. I believe “class” 
and what I prefer to call “ethno-nation” are two sets of clothing for the 
same basic reality. However, it is important to realize that there are in 
fact two sets of clothing, so that we may appreciate how, when and why 
one set is worn rather than the other. Ethno-nations, just like social 
classes, are formed, consolidate themselves, disintegrate or disaggregate, 
and are constantly re-formed. 

It becomes thus part of any concrete analysis to identify the stage at 
which specific classes or ethno-nations are found: whether a given stra¬ 
tum is an emerging, established, or a declining social class. I would fur¬ 
ther like to argue that the classic Marxian terminology about social 
classes refers in fact to these three aspects of the evolution of classes. 
Emerging classes are classes an sich. Established classes ar tfiir sich. 
And false consciousness is the defense of the interests of a declining so¬ 
cial class. 5 

If we argue that classes and ethno-nations reflect the same social real¬ 
ity, we must furnish some rationale for the existence of two forms. We 
shall seek to do this by assessing what are the purposes (or advantages) of 
a social group taking on one or the other identity. 

Let us start with social classes. There is a short-run logic in the for- 
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mation of a class. It is that the gradual perception of common interests 
(that is, similar relationships to the ownership and control of the means 
of production, and similar sources of revenue) and the construction of 
some organizational structure(s) to advance these interests is an indis¬ 
pensable aspect of bargaining (which is the form that all short-run 
struggle takes). The traditional distinction between objective class status 
and subjective class membership (common to the majority of both Marx¬ 
ists and functionalists) seems to me totally artificial. An objective class 
status is only a reality insofar as it becomes a subjective reality for some 
group or groups, and if it “objectively” exists, it inevitably will be felt 
“subjectively.” The question is not there, but in the degree to which the 
“objective” reality takes the “subjective” form of class consciousness * 
rather than the form of ethno-national consciousness. 

It would seem logical to deduce that short-run organizing is engaged 
in primarily when the overall political alignment of forces is such that 
those who organize can reasonably expect significant short-run bargain¬ 
ing advantages. Needless to say, the very success of the process vitiates 
its polarizing impact on the political system. This is the phenomenon 
that Lenin called “economism” and the New Left more recently called r 
“co-optation.” 

But class consciousness also has long-run significance. It is the clear¬ 
est route to the acquisition of power within a given state structure by any 
group numerically larger than one that is politically dominant in that 
state structure. Whether this acquisition of power is sought theoretically 
by parliamentary or insurrectionary means, the basic thrust is “democra¬ 
tizing.” This is, it seems to me, what we mean when we call the French 
Revolution a “bourgeois democratic revolution.” In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the bourgeoisie did not have a primary role in the governance of the 
French state, and in the nineteenth century it did. This basic shift came 
about as a result of “bourgeois class consciousness.” 

The self-negating aspects of such “class” assumptions of power are a 
basic theme of the unhappy critics on the sidelines of modern history, 
especially in the last half-century. See Claudel’s trilogy on the impact of 
the Napoleonic era ( L’otage, lepaindur, Lepere humilie) or di Lampe¬ 
dusa’s novel on the social consequences of the Risorgimento (llie Leop¬ 
ard) or Djilas’s analysis of the Yugoslav revolution in Lite New Class. 

While I do not condone the basic pessimism that pervades such 
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works, they point (without truly understanding it) to a phenomenon that 
is real enough. As long as we have a capitalist world-economy, the state 
machinery is inevitably “prebendal” in spirit, in that control of the state 
machinery leads to differential access to resources in a system in which 
production is for profit rather than for use. Hence such power is, if you 
will, “corrupting,” even of those who assume it in order presumably to 
transform the social structure. We have all been so bedazzled by the phe¬ 
nomenon of bureaucratization in the modern world that we have missed 
the more important fact that bureaucratization can never occur at the 
level of political decision making of a state structure within a capitalist 
world-economy. 

And yet both Weber and Marx pointed to this fact. Weber, whose 
works are the fount of contemporary theorizing about bureaucratization, 
said nonetheless: “Exactly the pure type of bureaucracy, a hierarchy of 
appointed officials, requires an authority ( Instanz) which has not been 
appointed in the same fashion as the other officials.” 6 And Marx offered 
as one of the prospects of socialism precisely the end of this anomaly. 
What else did Engels mean by the “withering away of the state” except 
the end of precisely this kind of private use of collective machinery? The 
Karl Marx who denounced the “idiocy of rural life” surely did not envis¬ 
age a bucolic, unstructured Utopia. Rather, Engels caught his sense ac¬ 
curately when he wrote: “State interference in social relations becomes, 
in one domain after another, superfluous; and then dies out ofitself; the 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of things, and 
by the conduct of processes of production. The state is not ‘abolished.’ 
It dies out .’’’’ 7 

How this absence of prebendal opportunities will operate in a social¬ 
ist world is not to the point here. What is to the point is to notice the 
limitations of the seizure of state power (limitations, not irrelevance) to 
the achievement of class objectives within the capitalist world-economy. 

Thus, classes are formed —to bargain in the short run, and to seize 
state power in the long run—and then disintegrate by virtue of their suc¬ 
cess. But they are’ then re-formed. This is what Mao Tse-Tung meant 
when he said of the People’s Republic of China, “the class struggle is by 
no means over.” 8 

This continuous re-eruption of the class struggle after each political 
resolution is in my view not a cyclical process, however, but precisely a 
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dialectical one. For the “establishment” of a class, however transient the 
phenomenon, transforms — to a greater or lesser extent—the world- 
system and thus contributes directly to the historical evolution of this 
world-system. 

Let us now turn to the alternative organizational form: that of ethno- 
nations. Here too, we can distinguish between short-run and long- 
run uses. In the short run, the formation of an “ethno-nation” serves to 
alter the distribution of goods according to some arbitrarily defined 
“status”—kinship, language, race, religion, citizenship. Ethno-nations 
defend or seek to acquire privilege through partial or total monopolies, 
distinguishing the group and creating organizational cohesion by the 
manipulation of cultural symbols. 9 

Ethno-national consciousness is the constant resort of all those for 
whom class organization offers the risk of a loss of relative advantage 
through the normal workings of the market and class dominated political 
bargaining. It is obvious that this is frequently the case of upper strata, 
who thereby justify differential reward on one or another version of racist 
ideology. Furthermore, insofar as dominant groups can encourage a gen¬ 
eralized acceptance of ethno-nationalism as a base for political action^ 
they precisely achieve the three-tiered structure of exploitation which 
helps maintain the stability of the system. 10 

But ethno-nations that have to rely on overt legislated monopolies are 
on weak grounds. They are highly visible in their open challenge to the 
universalistic ideology of the primacy of the capitalist market, which is 
reflected in the political ideology of “liberalism.” It is possible to main¬ 
tain legislative discriminations for long periods of time, as we all know. 
Nonetheless, the more enduring form in which privilege is maintained is 
the creation of de facto but informal privileged access to non-state insti¬ 
tutions (education, occupation, housing, health), optimally through the 
operation of a totally “individual” attribution of advantage. By refusing 
to “discriminate” in particular situations which “test” one individual 
against another, the institution abstracts the totality of social factors 
which accounts for differential performance, and hence widens rather 
than narrows existing inequalities. 11 

This subtle mechanism of defending upper class interests has become 
more important in recent years precisely because of the increased diffi¬ 
culties of using cruder mechanisms as a result of the ever more effective 
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organization of oppressed classes. It is precisely thus to counter this 
newly prominent phenomenon of “institutional racism” that the world 
has seen in the twentieth century an increasing expression of class con¬ 
sciousness in ethno-national forms. 

It is no accident that the great social revolutions of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury (the Russian, Chinese, Vietnamese, Cuban) have been at one and 
the same time “social” and “national.” To be “social,” they had to be 
“national,” whereas those “revolutions” which claimed to be “national” 
without being “social” (for example, that of the Kuomintang) could not 
in fact defend “national” interests. It is similarly not at all accidental that 
oppressed lower strata in core capitalist countries (Blacks in the United 
States, Quebecois in Canada, Occitans in France, etc.) have come to ex¬ 
press their class consciousness in ethno-national terms. To be sure, this 
breeds confusion. But there is less confusion in the advantages drawn by 
the upper class hangers-on of an oppressed ethno-nation than in the fail¬ 
ure of the working-class movements in the core capitalist countries to 
represent the interests of the weakest strata of the proletariat (of “minor¬ 
ity” ethnic status) and thereby prevent a growing gap—both objective 
and subjective—between the interests of workers of upper ethnic status 
and those of lower ethnic status. 

Yet the confusion, if less serious, is nonetheless there. And promotion 
of ethno-national minorities most frequently results simply in a shift in 
location of the privileged stratum, and a restructuring of ethno-national 
dividing lines. 

So are we then back where we started? Not at all. We must maintain 
our eye on the central ball. The capitalist world-economy as a totality— 
its structure, its historical evolution, its contradictions—is the arena of 
social action. The fundamental political reality of that world-economy is 
a class struggle which however takes constantly changing forms: overt 
class consciousness versus ethno-national consciousness, classes within 
nations versus classes across nations. If we think of these forms as kalei¬ 
doscopic reflections of a fundamental reality which has a structure sel¬ 
dom visible to the naked eye of the observer (like the world of the atom 
for the physicist), but one that can in fact be perceived as an evolving 
pattern, then we may come closer to understanding the social reality of 
the capitalist world-system of which we are a part, the better and the 
faster to transform it. 
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NOTES 

1. Marx himself underlines the political importance of the third tier, the middle stratum: “What 
[Ricardo] forgets to mention is the continual increase in numbers of the middle 
classes, . . . situated midway between the workers on one side and the capitalists and land- 
owners, on the other. These middle classes rest with all their weight upon the working class and 
at the same time increase the social security and power of the upper class.” Iheorien iiber den 
Mehrwert (Kautsky edition, 1905-10) book II, vol. 2, p. 368, translated in T. B. Bottomore and 
Maximilien Rubel, Karl Marx: Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philosphy (London: 
Watts and Co., 1956), pp. 190-1. 

2. On the way in which the semiperiphery is to be distinguished from the core and the periphery, 
see my “Dependence in an InterdependentWorld: The Limited Possibilities of Transformation 
Within the Capitalist World Economy,” African Studies Review , 17: (April 1974), 1-26. 

3. Lucien Goldmann defines reification as “the replacement of the qualitative by the quantitative, 
of the concrete by the abstract,” a process he argues is “closely tied to production for the mar¬ 
ket, notably to capitalist production.” “La Reification,” in Recherches dialectiques (Paris: Ed. 
Gallimard, 1959), p. 92. 

4 . I have spelled out in some detail my views on the Marx-Weber controversy, and the ways in 

which I think Weberians by becoming paradoxically a “vulgar Marxist,” in “Social Conflict in 
Post-Independence Black Africa: The Concepts of Race and Status Group Reconsidered,” in 
Ernest Q. Campbell (ed.), Racial Tensions and National Identity (Nashville: Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1972), pp. 207-26. 1 

5. False consciousness presumably refers to the inability of a group to perceive (and a fortiori to 

admit) that they are members of a given social class. The most obvious explanation of such 
behavior is that the group sees some advantage in this “misperception.” If a group of office 
assistants fails to acknowledge the growing “Proletarianization” of the work force of large bu¬ 
reaucratic structures, or a “lesser nobility” refuses to admit that they are operating as agricul¬ 
tural capitalists quite like non-noble “gentry,” but insist they are of a different “stratum” than 
others performing basically similar economic tasks, they are exhibiting “false consciousness.” 
The benefit they hope to drawffom this is to retain privileges associated with an earlier status 
which they fear will lose by acknowledging that the class to which they once belonged (or to 
which their predecessors belonged) has “declined” because of the evolving structure of the 
capitalist world-economy. t 

6. Max Weber, Economy and Society (3 vols., New York: Bedminster Press, 1968), vbl. 3, p. 1123. 

7. Frederich Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific (New York International Publications, 
1935), p. 42 . In other versions, the italicized phrase “it dies out” has been translated as “it with¬ 
ers away.” Weber, unlike Marx and Engels, was not looking forward to a “withering away” of 
the state. Quite the contrary. He saw the politician as the guarantor of “responsibility,” and the 
danger to be avoided was the one who acted as though he were a bureaucrat and therefore be¬ 
came a Kleber , one who sticks to his post. See Weber, Economy and Society , vol. 3, pp. 1403-5. 

8. Seemy“Class Struggle in China?,” Monthly Review, 25: 4 (September 1974), 55-9. 

g. In an unpublished paper, Michael Hechter argues that industrialization, far from diminishing 
ethnicity, leads to the “the proliferation of the cultural division of labor.” He concludes that “so 
long as substantial regional and international economic inequalities persist, it is reasonable to 
expect the cultural division of labor to be perpetuated.” “Ethnicity and Industrialization: On 
the Proliferation of the Cultural Division of Labor” (mimeographed), p. 10. 

10. While this is readily apparent to many analysts in terms of the fiinction of ethnic groups within 
nation-states, it is less frequently observed that the creation and reinforcement of state struc¬ 
tures as such performs exactly the same stabilizing fiinction for the world-system. One author 
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who sees this clearly is Francisco Weffort. In a criticism of authors who see a “contradiction” 
between class struggle in the market and a trans-class perspective of struggle on the basis of 
oppressed nationhood, Weffort argues: 

For example, did there exist, in the almost complete Argentine integration into the in¬ 
ternational market of the nineteenth century, a real contradiction between State and 
market? Was not the Argentine State itself, making use of the attributes of sovereignty, 
one of the factors of this incorporation? 

To understand this example a bit, it is clear that the oligarchy controlled the State, 
but who gave to the Argentina of that era its sense of being a Nation, other than this very 
oligarchy? My view is that the existence of the Nation-State, or call it autonomy and 
political sovereignty, is not sufficient reason for us to think that there has come about a 
contradiction between Nation and market in the country that is integrated into the in¬ 
ternational economic system. On the contrary, under certain internal social and politi¬ 
cal conditions (which can only be specified by means of class analysis), the groups who 
have hegemonic power, or who are those who give content to the idea of the Nation, 
may use political autonomy to advance economic integration. 

“Notas sobre la ‘teoria de la dependencia’; gTeorfa de clase o ideologia nacional?” Revista 
Lationamericana de Ciencia Politica, 1:3 (December 1970), 394. 

See also Amicar Cabral’s useful concept of the “nation-class.” 

We are not unaware that in the course of the history of our people, there have 
emerged class phenomena, varying in definition and state of development . . . [But] 
when the fight against colonial domination begins, it is not the product of one class even 
though the idea may have sprung up from the class which has become aware more rap¬ 
idly or earlier of colonial domination and of the necessity of combatting it. But this re¬ 
volt is not the product of a class as such. Rather it is the whole society that carries it out. 

This nation-class, which may be more or less clearly structured, is dominated not by 
people from the colonized country but rather by the ruling class of the colonizing coun¬ 
try. This is our view, and hence our struggle is essentially based not on a class struggle 
but rather on the struggle led by our nation-class against the Portuguese ruling class. 

Interview published in Antic olonialismo, 2 (February 1972). 

11. It is precisely this danger to whichMarx pointed in the Critique of the Gotha Programme. One 
of the clauses of the Programme called for “equitable distribution of the proceeds of labour.” 
Marx commented: 

What we have to deal with here is a communist society, not as it has developedon its own 
foundations, but on the contrary, as it emerges from capitalist society; . . . 

This equal right is an unequal right for unequal labour. It recognizes no class differ¬ 
ences, because everyone is only a worker like everyone else; but it tacitly recognizes 
unequal individual endowment and thus productive capacity as natural privileges. It is 
therefore a right of inequality in its content, like every right ... To avoid all these 
defects, right instead of being equal would have to be unequal. 

V. Adoratsky (ed.), KarlMarx:Selected Works (New York: International Publications, n.d.) 

vol. 2, pp. 563-5- 





21 —The Bourgeois(ie) 
as Concept and Reality 


We have all been talking of proletarianization for over a century. I 
wished to show that bourgeoisification was a parallel process, and that 
once one looked at it, one discovered to one’s surprise that the bour¬ 
geois in historical practice was almost the opposite of what he/she has 
been pictured to be. Once one sees bourgeoisification as a process, one 
can both eliminate false issues that we have been long debating and vali¬ 
date empirically Marx’s insight that capitalism involves an ever-greater 
social polarization into two social categories. 


Definirle bourgeois?Nous 7ie serionspas d’accord. 

Ernest Labrousse (1911) 


I n the mythology of the modern world, the quintessential protagonist 
is the bourgeois. Hero for some, villain for others, the inspiration or 
lure for most, he has been the shaper of the present and the destroyer 
of the past. In English, we tend to avoid the term “bourgeois,” preferring 
in general the locution “middle class” (or classes). It is a small irony that 
despite the vaunted individualism of Anglo-Sa on thought, there is no 
convenient singular form for “middle class(es).” We are told by the lin¬ 
guists that the term appeared for the first time in Latin form, burgensis , in 
1007 and is recorded in French as burgeis as of 1100. It originally desig¬ 
nated the inhabitant of a boyirg.jin urban apeaybut an inhabitant who was 
“free.” 1 Free, however, from wliat?~ Free from the obligations that were 
the social cement and the economic nexus of a feudal system. The bour¬ 
geois was not a peasant or serf, but he was also not a noble. 

Thus, from the start there was both an anomaly and an ambiguity. 
The anomaly was that there was no logical place for the bourgeois in the 
hierarchical structure and value-system p£ feudalism with its classical 
three orders, themselves only becoming crystallized at the very moment 
that the concept of“bourgeois” was being born. 2 And the ambiguity was 
that bourgeois was then (as it remains today) both a term of honour and 
a term of scorn, a compliment and a reproach. Louis XI, it is said, took 
pride in the honorific “bourgeois of Berne.” 3 But Moliere wrote his 
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scathing satire on “le bourgeois gentilhomme,” and Flaubert said: 
“J’appelle bourgeois quiconque pense bassement.” 

Because this medieval bourgeois was neither lordnorpeasant, he be¬ 
came eventually to be thought of as a member of an intermediary class, 
that is, a middle class. And thereby commenced another ambiguity. 
Were all urban-dwellers bourgeois, or only some? Was the artisan a 
bourgeois, or only a petty bourgeois, or not a bourgeois at all? As the 
term came to be used, it was in practice identifi ed with a certain level of 
income—that of being well off—which implied both the possibilities of 
consumption (style of life) and the possibilities of investment (capital). 

It is along these two axes — consumption and capital—that the usage 
developed. On the one hand, the style of life of a bourgeois could be con¬ 
trasted with that of either the noble or the peasant/artisan. Vis-a-vis the 
peasant/artisan, a bourgeois style of life implied comfort, manners, 
cleanliness. But vis-a-vis the noble, implied a certain absence of true 
luxury and a certain awkwardness of social behaviour (viz, the idea of the 
nouveau riche). Much later, when urban life became richer and more 
complex, the style of life of a bourgeois could also be set against that of an 
artist or an intellectual, representing order, social convention, sobriety 
and dullness in contrast to all that was seen as spontaneous, freer, gayer, 
more intelligent, eventually what we today call “counter-cultural.” Fi¬ 
nally, capitalist development made possible the adoption of a pseudo¬ 
bourgeois style of life by a proletarian, without the latter simultaneously 
adopting the economic role as capitalist, and it is to this that we have 
given the label “embourgeoisement.” 

But if the bourgeois as Babbitt has been the centerpiece of modern 
cultural discourse, it is the bourgeois as capitalist that has been the cen¬ 
terpiece of modern politico-economic discourse. The bourgeois has 
meant the one who has capitalized means of production, hiring workers 
for wages who in turn have made things to be sold on a market. To the 
extent that the revenue from sales is greater than costs of production in¬ 
cluding wages, we speak of there being profit, presumably the objective 
of the bourgeois capitalist. There have been those who have celebrated 
the virtues of this social role—the bourgeois as creative entrepreneur. 
And there have been those who have denounced the vices of this social 
role — the bourgeois as parasitical exploiter. But admirers and critics 
have generally combined to agree that the bourgeois, this bourgeois the 
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capitalist, has been the central dynamic force of modern economic life, 
for all since the nineteenth century, for many since the sixteenth century, 
for a few even longer than that. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY DEFINITIONS 

Just as the concept “bourgeois” has meant an intermediate stratum be¬ 
tween noble/landowner and peasant/artisan, so the bourgeois era, or 
bourgeois society, came to be defined in two directions, backwards in 
time as progress over feudalism, and forwards in time vis-a-vis the prom¬ 
ise (or threat) of socialism. This definition was itself a phenomenon of 
th e nine teenth_c.entury, which thouglitr of itsel f-arrd--has-h.een thought of 
ever sin ce by most people as the century of bourgeois triumph, the 
quintessential historical moment for the bourgeois—as concept, and as 
reality. What represents bourgeois civilization more in our collective 
consciousness than Victorian Britain, workshop of the world, heartland 
of the white man’s burden, on which the sun never set—responsible, sci¬ 
entific, civilized? 

B,ourge*rs'TEalfty —both its cultural and its politico-economic 
reality—has thus been something we have all known intimately and 
which has been described in remarkably similar ways by the three great 
ideological currents of the nineteenth century—conservatism, liberal¬ 
ism, and Marxism. In their conceptions of the bourgeois, all three have 
tended to agree upon his occupational function (in earlier times usually a 
merchant, but later an employer of wage labour and owner of the mealis 
of production, primarily one whose workers were producers of goods), 
his economic motor (the profi t motive, the desire to accumulate capital), 
and his cultural profile (non-reckless, rational, pursuing his own inter¬ 
ests). One would have thought that with such unanimity emerging in the 
nineteenth century around a central concept, we would all have pro¬ 
ceeded to use it without hesitation and with little debate. Yet Labrousse 
tells us that we will not agree on a defi nition, and he therefore exhorts us 
to look closely at empirical reality, casting as wide a net as possible. Fur¬ 
thermore, although Labrousse made his exhortation in 1955, I do not 
have the impression that the world scholarly community took up his 
challenge. Why should this be? Let us look at fi ve contexts in which, in 
the work of historians and other social scientists, the concept of hour- 
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geois(ie) has been used in ways that result in discomfort—if not theirs, 
then that of many of their readers. Perhaps by analysing the discomforts, 
we will find clues for a better fit between concept and reality. 

1. Historians fmqu&ntly •describe~a"phenp.menon designated as the 
“aristocratization of the bourgeoisie.” Some have argued, for example, 
that this occurred in the United Provinces in the seventeenth century. 4 
The system in Ancien Regime France of a ‘‘noblesse de robe” created by 
the venality of office was virtually an institutionalization ofTEM§’Concept. 
It is, of course, what Thomas Mann described in Buddenbrooks — the 
typical path of transformation in the social’paltefns of Twealthy family 
dynasty, from great entrepreneur to economic consolidator to patron of 
the arts, and eventually these days to either decadent roue or hedonistic- 
idealistic dropout. 

What is it we are supposed to be noticing? That, for some reason and 
at a certain biographical moment, a bourgeois seems to renounce both 
his cultural style arLd-his-palitico.-economie-role-in-faKOur .of.an ^arist - 
cratic” role , which since the nineteenth century has not necessarily been 
that of titled nobility but simply that of old wealth. The traditional formal 
symbol of this phenomenon has been the acquisition of the landed es¬ 
tate, marking the shift from bourgeo is -factory owner-urban- resident to 
noble-landowner-rural resident. 

Why slidul'd'a'bourgeois do this? The answer is obvious. In terms of 
social status, in terms of the cultural discourse of the modern world, it 
has always been true—from the eleventh century to today—that it is 
somehow“better” or more desirable to be an aristocrat than a bourgeois. 
Now, this is remarkable on the face of it, for two reasons. One, we are 
constantly told by everyone that the dynamic figure in our politico- 
economic process is and has been—since the nineteenth century, since 
the sixteenth century, since perhaps even longer—the bourgeois. Why 
would one want to give up being center-stage in order to occupy an ever 
more archaic corner of the social scene? Secondly, while what we call 
feudalism or the feudal order celebrated nobility in its ideological pre¬ 
sentations, capitalism gave birth to another ideology which celebrated 
precisely the bourgeois. This new ideology has been dominant, at least 
in the centre of the capitalist world-economy, for at least 150-200 years. 
Yet the Buddenbrooks phenomenon goes on apace. And in Britain, even 
today, a life peerage is taken to be an honour. 
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2 . An important polemical concept in contemporary thought— 
familiar in, but by no means limited to, Mar ist writings—is that of the 
“betrayal by the bourgeoisie” of its historical role. In fact, this concept 
refers to the fact that, in certain countries, those that are less “devel¬ 
oped,” the local (national) bourgeoisie has turned away from its “nor¬ 
mal” or expe cted e coji» mjjC.-r.ol&-in.oxdei;. to become, landowners or 
rentiers, that is “aristocrats.” But it is more than their aristocratization in 
terms of personal biography; it is their collective aristocratization in 
terms of this collective biography. That is to say, it is a question of the 
timing of this shift in terms of a sort of national calendar. Given an im¬ 
plicit theory of stages of development, at a certain point the bourgeoisie 
should take over the state apparatus, create a so-called “bourgeois state,” 
industrialize the country, and thereby collectively accumulate significant 
amounts of capital—in short, follow the presumed historical path of Brit¬ 
ain. Af ter that moment, perhaps it would be less important if individual 
bourgeois “aristocratized” themselves. But before that moment, such in¬ 
dividual shifts render more difficult (even make impossible) the national 
collective transformation. In the twentieth century, this kind of analysis 
has been the underpinning of a major political strategy. It has been used 
as thejustification, in Third International parties and their successors, of 
the so-called “two-stage theory of national revolution,” wherein socialist 
parties have the responsibility not only to carry out the proletarian (or 
second-stage) revolution but also to play a very large role in carrying out 
the bourgeois (or first-stage) revolution. The argument is that the first 
stage is historically “necessary” and that, since the national bourgeoisie 
in question has “betrayed” its historic role, it becomes incumbent on the ^ 
proletariat to play this role for it. 

Now, the whole concept is doubly curious. It is curious that one 
thinks that one social class, the proletariat, has both the obligation and 
the social possibility of performing the historical tasks (whatever that 
means) of another social class, the bourgeoisie. (I note in passing that, 
although the strategy was in fact launched by Lenin or at least with his 
benediction, it smacks very much of the moralism for which Mar and 
Engels denounced the Utopian Socialists.) But the idea of “betrayal” is 
even more curious when looked at from the angle of the bourgeoisie it¬ 
self. Why should a national bourgeoisie “betray” its historic role? Pre¬ 
sumably, it has everything to gain from performing this role. And since 
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everyone — conservatives, liberals, Marxists — agree that bourgeois capi¬ 
talists always pursue their own interests, how is it that in this instance 
they appear not to have seen their own interests? It seems more than a 
conundrum; it seems to be a self-contradicting assertion. The strange¬ 
ness of the very idea is accentuated by the fact that quantitatively the 
number of national bourgeoisies that are said to have “betrayed” their 
historic roles turns out not to be small but very large—indeed, the vast 
majority. 


OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 

3. The language of “aristo,(:ratization-0-£.thje .bourgeoisie” has tended to 
be applied to situations in European countries primaffly : m the si teenth 
to eighteenth centuries, and the language of “betrayal of the bourgeoisie” 
has tended to be applied to situations in non-European zones in the 
twentieth century. There is a third language, however, which has been 
applied primarily to situations in North America and Western Europe in 
the late-nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In 1932, Berle and Means 
wrote a famous book in which they pointed out a trend in the structural 
history of the modern business enterprise, a trend they called the “sepa¬ 
ration of ownership and control.” 5 By this they meant the shift from a 
situation in which the legal owner of a business was also its manager to 
one (i.e., the modern corporation) in which the legal owners were many, 
dispersed and virtually reduced to being merely investors of money capi¬ 
tal, while the managers, with all the real economic decision-making 
power, were not necessarily even partial owners and were in formal 
terms salaried employees. As everyone now recognizes, this twentieth- 
century reality does not match the nineteenth-century description, by ei¬ 
ther liberals or Mar ists, of the economic role of the bourgeois. 

The rise of this corporate form of enterprise did more than change 
the structures at the top of the enterprises. It also begat a whole new so¬ 
cial stratum. In the nineteenth century, Mar had forecast that, as capital 
centralized, there would over time occur a growing polarization of 
classes, such that eventually only a bourgeoisie (very tiny) and a prole¬ 
tariat (very numerous) would remain. By that he meant in practice that, 
in the course of capitalist development, two large social groupings, the 
independent small agricultural producers and the independent small ur- 
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ban artisans, would disappear via a double process: a few would become 
large-scale entrepreneurs (that is, bourgeois), and most would become 
wage-workers (that is, proletarians). While liberals were not making for 
the most part parallel predictions, nothing in Marx’s own prediction in¬ 
sofar as it was merely a social description was incompatible with liberal 
theses. Conservatives, such as Carlyle, thought the Marxist prediction 
essentially correct, and they shivered at the thought. 

In fact, Marx was right, and the membership of these two social cat¬ 
egories has indeed diminished dramatically worldwide in the last hun¬ 
dred and fifty years. But in the period since the Second World War, 
sociologists have been noticing, until it has become a veritable common¬ 
place, that the disappearance of these two strata has gone hand in hand 
with the emergence of new strata. The language that began to be used 
was that as the “old middle class” was disappearing, a “new middle 
class” was coming into existence. By the new middle class was meant 
the growing stratum of largely salaried professionals who occupied 
managerial or quasi-managerial positions in corporate structures by vir¬ 
tue of the skills in which they had been trained at universities — 
originally, primarily the “engineers,” then later the legal and health 
professionals, the specialists in marketing, the computer analysts, and 
so on. 

Two things should be noted here. First of all, a linguistic confusion. 
These “new middle classes” are presumed to be an “intermediate stra¬ 
tum” (as in the eleventh century), but now one located between the 
“bourgeoisie” or the “capitalists” or “top management” and the “prole¬ 
tariat” or the “workers.” The bourgeoisie of the eleventh century was the 
middle stratum, but in the terminology of the twentieth century, the term 
is used to describe the top stratum, in a situation in which many still refer 
to three identifiable strata. This confusion was compounded in the 1960s 
by attempts to rebaptise the “new middle classes” as the “new working 
classes,” thereby seeking to reduce three strata to two. 7 This change in 
name was fostered largely for its political implications, but it did point 
to another changing reality: the differences in style of life and income 
level between skilled workers and these salaried professionals were 
narrowing. 

Secondly, these “new middle classes” were very difficult to describe 
in the nineteenth-century categories of analysis. They met some of the 
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criteria of being “bourgeois.” They were “well-to-do”; they had some 
money to invest (but not too much, and that mainly in stocks and bonds); 
they certainly pursued their own interests, economically and politically. 
But they tended to be comparable to wage-workers, insofar as they lived 
primarily on current payments for work (rather than on returns from 
property); to that extent, they were “proletarian.” And their often quite 
hedonistic style of life de-emphasized the puritanical strain associated 
with bourgeois culture; to that extent they were “aristocratic.” 

4 . There was a Third World analogue to the “new middle classes.” 
As one country after another became independent after the Second 
World War, analysts began to take note of the rise of a very significant 
stratum — educated cadres employed by the government, whose income 
levels made them quite well-to-do in comparison with most of their com¬ 
patriots. In Africa, where those cadres stood out most sharply in the vir¬ 
tual absence of other varieties of “well-to-do” people, a new concept was 
created to designate them, the “administrative bourgeoisie.” The admin¬ 
istrative bourgeoisie was quite traditionally “bourgeois” in style of life 
and social values. It represented the social underpinning of most re¬ 
gimes, to the point that Fanon argued that African one-party states were 
“dictatorships of the bourgeoisie,” of precisely this bourgeoisie. 8 And 
yet of course these civil servants were not bourgeois at all in the sense of 
playing any of the traditional economic roles of the bourgeois as entre¬ 
preneur, employer of wage labour, innovator, risk-taker, profit maxi¬ 
mizer. Well, that is not quite correct. Administrative bourgeois often 
played these classic economic roles, but when they did, they were not 
celebrated for it, but rather denounced for “corruption.” 

5. There is a fifth arena in which the concept of the bourgeoisie 
and/or the middle classes has come to play a confusing but central role— 
namely, in the analysis of the structure of the state in the modern world. 
Once again, whether we look at conservative, liberal or Marxist doctrine, 
the advent of capitalism was presumed to be in some way correlated and 
closely linked with political control of the state machinery. Marxists said 
that a capitalist economy implied a bourgeois state, a view most suc¬ 
cinctly summarized in the aphorism that “the state is the executive com¬ 
mittee of the ruling class.” 9 The heart of the Whig interpretation of 
history was that the drive towards human freedom preceded in parallel 
fashion in the economic and political arenas. Laissez-faire implied repre- 
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sentative democracy or at least parliamentary rule. And what were con¬ 
servatives complaining about, if not the profound link between the cash 
nexus and the decline of traditional institutions (first of all, at the level of 
the state structures)? When conservatives talked of Restoration, it was 
the monarchy and aristocratic privilege they were intent on restoring. . 

And yet note some persistently dissenting voices. In that heartland of 
bourgeois triumph, Victorian Britain, at the very moment of the tri¬ 
umph, Walter Bagehot examined the continuing essential role of the 
monarchy in maintaining the conditions which permit a modern state, a 
capitalist system, to survive and to thrive. 10 Max Weber insisted that the 
bureaucratization of the world, his choice of the key process of capitalist 
civilization, would never be feasible at the very top of the political sys¬ 
tem. 11 And Joseph Schumpeter asserted that, since in effect the bour¬ 
geoisie was incapable of heeding the warnings of Bagehot, the edifice of 
rule must inevitably crumble. The bourgeoisie, by insisting on ruling, 
would bring about its own demise. 12 All three were arguing that the 
equation of bourgeois economy and bourgeois state was not as simple as 
it looked. 

In the corner of the Marxists, the theory of the state, of the class basis 
of the (bourgeois) state, has been one of the most thorny issues of the last 
thirty years, most notably in the debates between Nicos Poulantzas and 
Ralph Miliband. 13 The phrase, the “relative autonomy of the state,” has 
become a cliche enjoying wide nominal support. What does it refer to, if ^ 
not the fact that there now are acknowledged to be so many versions of 
“bourgeoisie” or “middle classes” that it is hard to argue that any one of 
them actually controls the state in the direct mode of the Marxist apho¬ 
rism? Nor does the combination of them seem to add up to a single class 
or group. 


THE CONCEPT RECONSIDERED 

Thus the concept, bourgeois, as it has come down to us from its medi¬ 
eval beginnings through its avatars in the Europe of the Ancien Regime 
and then of nineteenth-century industrialism, seems to be difficult to use 
with clarity when talking about the twentieth-century world. It seems 
even harder to use it as an Ariadne’s thread to interpret the historical de¬ 
velopment of the modern world. Yet no one seems ready to discard the 
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concept entirely. I know of no serious historical interpretation of this 
modern world of ours in which the concept of the bourgeoisie, or alter¬ 
natively of the middle classes, is absent. And for good reason. It is hard 
to tell a story without its main protagonist. Still, when a concept shows a 
persistent ill fit with reality—and in all the major competing ideological 
interpretations of this reality—it is perhaps time to review the concept 
and reassess what really are its essential features. 

Let me begin by noting another curious piece of intellectual history. 
We are all very conscious that the proletariat, or if you will, waged work¬ 
ers, have not simply been historically there, that they have in fact been 
created over time. Once upon a time, most of the world’s labour were 
rural agricultural producers, receiving income in many different forms 
but rarely in the form of wages. Today, a large (and ever larger) part of 
the world’s workforce is urban and much of it receives income in the 
form of wages. This shift is called by some “proletarianization,” by oth¬ 
ers the “making of the working class.” 14 There are many theories about 
this process; it is the subject of much study. 

We are also aware, but it is less salient to most of us, that the percent¬ 
age of persons who might be called bourgeois (in one definition or an¬ 
other) is far greater today than previously, and has no doubt augmented 
steadily since perhaps the eleventh century, and certainly since the six¬ 
teenth. And yet, to my knowledge, virtually no one speaks of “bourgeoi- 
sification” as a parallel process to “proletarianization.” Nor does anyone 
write a book on the making of the bourgeoisie; rather they write books 
on Hes bourgeois conquerantsJ ” 15 It is as though the bourgeoisie were a 
given, and therefore acted upon others: upon the aristocracy, upon the 
state, upon the workers. It seems not to have origins, but to emerge full- 
grown out of the head of Zeus. 

Our nostrils should flair at such an obvious deus ex machina —and a 
veritable deus ex machina it has been. For the single most important use 
of the concept, the bourgeoisie/the middle classes, has been in explain¬ 
ing the origins of the modern world. Once upon a time, so the myth is 
recited, there was feudalism, or a non-commercial, non-specialized 
economy. There were lords and there were peasants. There were also 
(but was it by chance alone?) a few urban burghers who produced and 
traded through the market. The middle classes rose, expanded the realm 
of monetary transaction, and unleashed thereby the wonders of the mod- 
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ern world. Or, with slightly different wording but essentially the same 
idea, the bourgeoisie did not only rise (in the economic arena) but Sub¬ 
sequently rose up (in the political arena) to overthrow the formerly 
dominant aristocracy. In this myth, the bourgeoisie/middle classes must 
be a given in order for the myth to make sense. An analysis of the histori¬ 
cal formation of this bourgeoisie would inevitably place in doubt the ex¬ 
planatory coherence of the myth. And so it has not been done, or not 
been done very much. 

The reification of an existential actor, the urban burgher of the late 
Middle Ages, into an unexamined essence, the bourgeois — that bour¬ 
geois who conquers the modern world—goes hand in hand with a mys¬ 
tification about his psychology or his ideology. This bourgeois is 
supposed to be an “individualist.” Once again, notice the concordance 
of conservatives, liberals and Marxists. All three schools of thought have 
asserted that, unlike in past epochs (and, for Marxists in particular, un¬ 
like the future ones), there exists a major social actor, the bourgeois en¬ 
trepreneur, who looks out for himself and himself alone. He feels no 
social commitment, knows no (or few) social constraints, is always pur¬ 
suing a Benthamite calculus of pleasure and pain. The nineteenth- 
century liberals defined this as the exercise of freedom and argued that, a 
little mysteriously, if everyone did this with full heart, it would work ouN» 
to everyone’s advantage. No losers, only gainers. The nineteenth- 
century conservatives and the Marxists joined together in being morally 
appalled at and sociologically skeptical of this liberal insouciance. What 
for liberals was the exercise of “freedom” and the source of human 
progress was seen by them as leading to a state of “anarchy,” immedi¬ 
ately undesirable in itself and tending in the long run to dissolve the so¬ 
cial bonds that held society together. 

I am not about to deny that there has been a strong “individualist” 
strain in modern thought reaching its acme of influence in the nineteenth 
century, nor that this strain of thought was reflected — as cause and 
consequence — in significant kinds of social behaviour by important so¬ 
cial actors in the modern world. What I wish to caution against is the 
logical leap that has been made: from viewing individualism as one im¬ 
portant social reality, to viewing it as the important social reality of the 
modern world, of bourgeois civilization, of the capitalist world- 
economy. It has simply not been so. 
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The basic problem resides in our imagery about how capitalism 
works. Because capitalism requires the free flow of the factors of 
production—of labour, capital and commodities—we assume that it re¬ 
quires, or at least that capitalists desire, a completely free flow, whereas in 
fact it requires and capitalists desire a partially free flow. Because capi¬ 
talism operates via market mechanisms, based on the “law” of supply 
and demand, we assume that it requires, or capitalists desire, a perfectly 
competitive market, whereas it requires and capitalists desire markets 
than can be both utilized and circumvented at the same time, an 
economy that places competition and monopoly side by side in an ap¬ 
propriate mix. Because capitalism is a system that rewards individualist 
behaviour, we assume that it requires, or capitalists desire, that everyone 
act on individualist motivations, whereas in fact it requires and capitalists 
desire that both bourgeois and proletarians incorporate a heavy dosage 
of anti-individualist social orientation into their mentalities. Because 
capitalism is a system which has been built on the juridical foundation of 
property rights, we assume that it requires and capitalists desire that 
property be sacrosanct and that private property rights extend into ever 
more realms of social interaction, whereas in reality the whole history of 
capitalism has been one of a steady decline, not an extension, of property 
rights. Because capitalism is a system in which capitalists have always 
argued for the right to make economic decisions on purely economic 
grounds, we assume that this means they are in fact allergic to political 
interference in their decisions, whereas they have always and consis¬ 
tently sought to utilize the state machineries and welcomed the concept 
of political primacy. 

ENDLESS ACCUMULATION 

In short, what has been wrong with our concept of the bourgeois is our 
inverted (if not perverse) reading of the historical reality of capitalism. If 
capitalism is anything, it is a system based on the logic of the endless ac¬ 
cumulation of capital. It is this endlessness that has been celebrated or 
chastised as its Promethean spirit. 16 It is this endlessness which, for 
Emile Durkheim, had anomie as its enduring counterpart. 17 It is from 
this endlessness that Erich Fromm insisted we all seek to escape. 

When Max Weber sought to analyse the necessary link between the 
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Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism, he described the social im¬ 
plications of the Calvinist theology of predestination/ 9 If God were om¬ 
nipotent, and if only a minority could be saved, human beings could do 
nothing to ensure that they would be among this minority, since if they 
could, they would thereby determine God’s will and He would not then 
be omnipotent. [Weber pointed out, however, that this was all very well 
logically, but it was impossible psycho-logically.] Psychologically, one 
might deduce from this logic that any behaviour is permissible, since it is 
all predestined. Or one might become totally depressed and hence inac¬ 
tive, since all behaviour is futile in terms of the only legitimate objective, 
salvation. Weber argued that a logic that is in confl ict with a psycho-logic 
cannot survive, and must be bent. Thus it was with Calvinism. To the 
principle of predestination the Calvinists added the possibility of fore¬ 
knowledge, or at least of negative foreknowledge. While we could not 
influence God’s behaviour by our deeds, certain kinds of negative or sin¬ 
ful behaviour served as signs of the absence of grace. Psychologically, 
now all was well. We were urged to behave in a proper manner since, if 
we did not, that was a sure sign that God had forsaken us. 

I should like to make an analysis parallel to that of Weber, distinguish¬ 
ing between the logic and psycho-logic of the capitalist ethos. If the ob¬ 
ject of the exercise is the endless accumulation of capital, eternal hard 
work and self-denial are always logically de rigueur. There is an iron law 
of profits as well as an iron law of wages. A penny spent on self- 
indulgence is a penny removed from the process of investment and 
therefore of the further accumulation of capital. But although the iron 
law of profits is logically tight, it is psycho-logically impossible. What is 
the point of being a capitalist, an entrepreneur, a bourgeois if there is no 
personal reward whatsoever? Obviously, there would be no point, and 
no one would do it. Still, logically, this is what is demanded. Well, of 
course, then the logic has to be bent, or the system would never work. 
And it has clearly been working for some time now. 

Just as the combination omnipotence-predestination was modified 
(and ultimately undermined) by foreknowledge, soTthe combination 
accumulation-savings was modified (and ultimately undermined) by 
rent. Rent, as we know, was presented by the classical economists (in¬ 
cluding by Marx, the last of the classical economists) as the veritable 
antithesis of profit. It is no such thing; it is its avatar. The classical econo- 
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mists saw an historical evolution from rent towards profit, which trans¬ 
lated into our historical evolution from rent towards profit, which 
translated into our historical myth that the bourgeoisie overthrew the 
aristocracy. In fact, however, this is wrong in two ways. The temporal 
sequence is short-run and not long-run, and it runs in the other direc¬ 
tion. Every capitalist seeks to transform profit into rent. This translates 
into the following statement: the primary objective of every “bourgeois” 
is to become an “aristocrat.” This is a short-run sequence, not a state¬ 
ment about the longue duree. 

What is “rent?” In narrowly economic terms, rent is the income that 
derives from control of some concrete spatio-temporal reality which can¬ 
not be said to have been in some sense the creation of the owner or the 
result of his own work (even his work as an entrepreneur). If I am lucky 
enough to own land near a fording point in a river and I charge a toll to 
pass through my land, I am receiving a rent. If I allow others to work on 
my land for their own account or to live in my building, and I receive 
from them a payment, I am called a rentier. Indeed in eighteenth-century 
France, rentiers were defined in documents as “bourgeois living nobly 
on their revenues,” that is, avoiding business or the professions. 20 

Now, in each of these cases it is not quite true that I have done noth¬ 
ing to acquire the advantage that has led to the rent. I have had the fore¬ 
sight, or the luck, to have acquired property rights of some kind which is 
whatpermits me legally to obtain the rent. The “work” thatunderlay the 
acquisition of these property rights has two features. It was done in the 
past, not the present. (Indeed it was often done in the distant past, that is, 
by an ancestor). And it required the sanctification by political authority, 
in the absence of which it could earn no money in the present. Thus rent 
= the past, and rent = political power. 

Rent serves the existing property-owner. It does not serve the one 
who seeks, by dint of current work, to acquire property. Hence rent is 
always under challenge. And since rent is guaranteed politically, it is al¬ 
ways under political challenge. The successful challenger, however, will 
as a consequence acquire property. As soon as he does, his interest dic¬ 
tates a defence of the legitimacy of rent. 

Rent is a mechanism of increasing the rate of profit over the rate that 
one would obtain in a truly competitive market. Let us return to the ex¬ 
ample of the river crossing. Suppose we have a river such that there is 
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only a single point narrow enough to permit the building of a bridge. 
There are various alternatives. The state could proclaim that all land is 
potentially private land and that the person who happens to own the two 
facing lots on the opposing shores at the narrowest point can build a pri¬ 
vate bridge and charge a private toll for crossing it. Given my premise 
that there is only one feasible point of crossing, this person would have a 
monopoly and could charge a heavy toll as a way of extracting a consid¬ 
erable portion of the surplus-value from all the commodity chains whose 
itinerary involved crossing the river. Alternatively, the state could pro¬ 
claim the opposing shores public land, in which case one of two further 
ideal-typical possibilities present themselves. One, the state builds a 
bridge with public funds, charging no toll or a cost-liquidating toll, in 
which case no surplus-value would have been extracted from those com¬ 
modity chains. Or two, the state announces that, the shores being public, 
they can be used by competing small boat-owners to transport goods 
across the river. In this case, the acute competition would reduce the 
price of such services to one yielding a very low rate of profit to the boat- 
owners, thus allowing a minimal extraction of surplus by them from the 
commodity chains traversing the river. 


RENT AND MONOPOLY 

Note how, in this example, rent seems to be the same thing, or nearly the 
same thing, as monopoly profit. A monopoly, as we know, means a situ¬ 
ation in which, because of the absence of competition, the transactor can 
obtain a high profit, or one could say a high proportion of the surplus- 
value generated in the entire commodity chain of which the monopo¬ 
lized segment is a part. It is quite clear, in fact self-evident, that the nearer 
an enterprise is to monopolizing a spatio-temporally specific type of eco¬ 
nomic transaction, the higher the rate of profit. And the more truly com¬ 
petitive the market situation, the lower the rate of profit. Indeed this link 
between true competitiveness and low rates of profit is itself one of the 
historic ideological justifications for a system of free enterprise. It is a 
pity capitalism has never known widespread free enterprise. And it has 
never known widespread free enterprise precisely because capitalists 
seek profits, maximal profits, in order to accumulate capital, as much 
capital as possible. They are thereby not merely motivated but structur- 
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aly forced to seek monopoly positions, something which pushes them to 
seek profit-maximization via theprincipal agency that can make it endur- 
ingly possible, the state. 

So, you see, the world I am presenting is topsy-turvy. Capitalists do 
not want competition, but monopoly. They seek to accumulate capital 
not via profit but via rent. They want not to be bourgeois but to be aris¬ 
tocrats. And since historically— that is, from the sixteenth century to the 
present—we have had a deepening and a widening of the capitalist logic 
in the capitalist world-economy, there is more not less monopoly, there 
is more rent and less profit, there is more aristocracy and less bourgeoi¬ 
sie. 

Ah, you will say, too much! Too clever by half! It does not seem to be 
a recognizable picture of the world we know nor a plausible interpreta¬ 
tion of the historical past we have studied. And you will be right, because 
I have left out half the story. Capitalism is not a stasis; it is a historical 
system. It has developed by its inner logic and its inner contradictions. 
In another language, it has secular trends as well as cyclical rhythms. Let 
us therefore look at these secular trends, particularly with respect to our 
subject of enquiry, the bourgeois; or rather let us look at the secular pro¬ 
cess to which we have given the label ofbourgeoisification. The process, 
I believe, works something like this. 

The logic of capitalism calls for the abstemious puritan, the Scrooge 
who begrudges even Christmas. The psycho-logic of capitalism, where 
money is the measure of grace more even that of power, calls for the dis¬ 
play of wealth and thus for “conspicuous consumption.” The way the 
system operates to contain this contradiction is to translate the two 
thrusts into a generational sequence, the Buddenbrooks phenomenon. 
Wherever we have a concentration of successful entrepreneurs we have a 
concentration of Buddenbrooks-types. Ergo, the aristocratization of the 
bourgeoisie in the late seventeenth-century Holland, for example. When 
this is repeated as farce, we call it the betrayal of the historic role of the 
bourgeoisie—in twentieth-century Egypt, for example. 

Nor has this only been a question of the bourgeois as consumer. His 
penchant for the aristocratic style can also be found in his original mode 
of operation as an entrepreneur. Until well into the nineteenth century 
(with lingering survivals today), the capitalist enterprise was con¬ 
structed, in terms of labour relations, on the model of the medieval 
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manor. The owner presented himself as a paternal figure, caring for his 
employees, housing them, offering them a sort of social security pro¬ 
gramme, and concerning himself not merely with their work behaviour 
but with their total moral behaviour. Over time, however, capital has 
tended to concentrate. This is the consequence of the search for mo¬ 
nopoly, the elimination ofone’s competitors. It is a slowprocess because 
of all the counter-currents which are constantly destroying quasi¬ 
monopolies. Yet enterprise structures have gradually become larger and 
involved the separation of ownership and control—the end of paternal¬ 
ism, the rise of the corporation, and the emergence therefore of new 
middle classes. Where the “enterprises” are in fact state-owned rather 
than nominally private, as tends to be the case in weaker states in periph¬ 
eral and especially semi-peripheral zones, the new middle classes take 
the form, in large part, of an administrative bourgeoisie. As this procps 
goes on, the role of the legal owner becomes less and less central, evenf 
tually vestigial. 

How should we conceptualize these new middle classes, the salaried 
bourgeoisies? They are clearly bourgeois along the axis of life-style or 
consumption, or (if you will) the fact of being the receivers of surplus- 
value. They are not bourgeois, or much less so, along the axis of capital, 
or property rights. That is to say, they are much less able than the “clas¬ 
sic” bourgeoisie to turn profit into rent, to aristocratize themselves. 
They live off their advantages attained in the present, and not off privi¬ 
leges they have inherited from the past. Furthermore, they cannot trans¬ 
late present income (profit) into future income (rent). That is to say, they 
cannot one day represent the past off which their children will live. Not 
only do they live in the present, but so must their children and their chil¬ 
dren’s children. This is what bourgeoisification is all about—the end of 
the possibility of aristocratization (that fondest dream of every classical 
propertied bourgeois), the end of constructing a past for the future, a 
condemnation to living in the present. 

Reflect upon how extraordinarily parallel this is to what we have tra¬ 
ditionally meant by proletarianization—parallel, not identical. A prole¬ 
tarian by common convention is a worker who is no longer either a 
peasant (that is, a petty land-controller) or an artisan (that is, a petty 
machine-controller). A proletarian is someone who has only his labour- 
power to offer in the market, and no resources (that is, no past) on which 
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to fall back. He lives off what he earns in the present. The bourgeois I am 
describing also no longer controls capital (has therefore no past) and 
lives off what he earns in the present. There is, however, one striking 
difference with the proletarian. He lives much, much better. The differ¬ 
ence seems to have nothing, or very little, to do any longer with control 
or the means of production. Yet somehow this bourgeois, product of 
bourgeoisifi cation, obtains the surplus-value created by that proletarian, 
product of proletarianization. So if it is not control of the means of pro¬ 
duction, there must still be something this bourgeois controls which that 
proletarian does not. 


“human capital” 

Let us at this point note the recent emergence of another quasi-concept, 
that of human capital. Human capital is what these new-style bourgeois 
have in abundance, whereas our proletarian does not. And where do 
they acquire the human capital? The answer is well-known: in the edu¬ 
cational systems, whose primary and self-proclaimed function is to train 
people to become members of the new middle classes, that is, to be the 
professionals, the technicians, the administrators of the private and pub¬ 
lic enterprises which are the functional economic building-pieces of our 
system. 

Do the educational systems of the world actually create human capi¬ 
tal, that is, train persons in specific difficult skills which merit economi¬ 
cally some higher reward? One might perhaps make a case that the 
highest parts of our educational systems do something along this line 
(and even then only in part), but most of our educational system serves 
rather the function of socialization, of babysitting, and of filtering who 
will emerge as the new middle classes. How do they filter? Here as well 
we know the answer. Obviously, they filter by merit, in that no total idiot 
ever gets, say, the Ph.D. (or at least it is said to be rare). But since too 
many (not too few) people have merit (at least enough merit to be a mem¬ 
ber of the new middle classes), the triage has to be, when all is said and 
done, a bit arbitrary. 

No one likes the luck of the draw. It is far too chancy. Most people 
will do anything they can to avoid arbitrary triage. They will use their 
influence, such as they have, to ensure winning the draw, that is, to en- 
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sure access to privilege. And those who have more current advantage 
have more influence. The one thing the new middle classes can offer 
their children, now that they can no longer bequeath a past (or at least are 
finding it increasingly difficult to do so), is privileged access to the “bet¬ 
ter” educational institutions. 

It should come as no surprise that a key locus of political struggle is 
the rules of the educational game, defined in its broadest sense. For now 
we come back to the state. While it is true that the state is increasingly 
barred from awarding pastness, encrusting privilege and legitimating 
rent— that is, that property is becoming ever less important as capitalism 
proceeds on its historical trajectory—the state is by no means out of the 
picture. Instead of awarding pastness through honorifics, the state can 
award presentness through meritocracy. Finally, in our professional, 
salaried, non-propertied bourgeoisies we can have “careers open to tal¬ 
ent,” providing we remember that, since there is too much talent around, 
someone must decide who is talented and who is not. And this decision, 
when it is made among narrow ranges of difference, is a political deci¬ 
sion. 

We can summarize thus our picture. Over time, there has indeed 
been the development of a bourgeoisie within the framework of capital¬ 
ism. The current version, however, bears little resemblance to the medi¬ 
eval merchant whose description gave rise to the name, and little 
resemblance either to the nineteenth-century capitalist industrialist 
whose description gave rise to the concept as it is generally defi ned today 
by the historical social sciences. We have been bemused by the acciden¬ 
tal and deliberately distracted by the ideologies in play. It is nonetheless 
true that the bourgeois as receiver of surplus-value is the central actor of 
the capitalist drama. That is to say, the argument that capitalism is a 
unique kind of historical system in that it alone has kept the economic 
realm autonomous from the political seems to me a gigantic misstatement 
of reality, albeit a highly protective one. 

This brings me to my last point, about the twenty-first century. The 
problem with this final avatar of bourgeois privilege, the meritocratic 
system — the problem, that is, from the point of view of the bour¬ 
geoisie—is that it is the least (not the most) defensible, because its basis 
is the thinnest. The oppressed may swallow being ruled by and giving 
reward to those who are to the manor born. But being ruled by and 
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giving reward to people whose only asserted claim (and that a dubious 
one) is that they are smarter, that is too much to swallow. The veil can 
more readily be pierced; the exploitation becomes more transparent. 
The workers, having neither tsar nor paternal industrialist to calm their 
angers, are more ready to elaborate on a narrowly interest-based expla¬ 
nations of their exploitation and such misfortunes as befall them. This is 
what Bagehot and Schumpeter were talking about. Bagehot still hoped 
that Queen Victoria would do the trick. Schumpeter, coming later, from 
Vienna and not from London, teaching at Harvard and thus having seen 
it all, was far more pessimistic. He knew it could not last too long, once it 
was no longer possible for bourgeois to become aristocrats. 
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22—The Ideological Tensions 
of Capitalism: Universalism 
Versus Racism and Sexism 


Just as nationalism and ethnicity emerge side by side, I am arguing that 
universalism and racism/sexism as ideologies emerge side by side and 
form a necessary symbiotic pair. The modern world-system bases itself 
on both ideologies, seemingly in contradiction one with the other, at 
the same time. This explains the kinds of cleavages we get and the con-;- 
tinuing epistemological ambiguity of the antinomy universalism/ 
particularism. 


T he modern world, we have long been told, is th e fi rst t o reach 
bey«nd the bounds of narrow, local loyalties and to pfbj jalmihc 
universal brotherhood pf man. Or so we were told up to the 
1970 s. Since that time, we have been made conscious that the very termi¬ 
nology ofuniversalist doctrine, as for example the phrase the brotherhood 
of man, belies itself, since this phrase is masculine in gender, thereby im¬ 
plicitly excluding or relegating to a secondary sphere all who are female. 
It would be easy to multiply linguistic examples, all of which reveal an 
underlying tension between the continuing ideological legitimation of 
universalism in the modern world and the continuing reality (both mate¬ 
rial and ideological) of racism and sexism in this same world. It is this 
tension, or more precisely this contradiction, that I wish to discuss. For 
contradictions not only provide the dynamic force of historical systems; 
they also reveal their essential features. 

It is one thing to ask whence universalist doctrine, and how widely it 
is shared; or to ask why racism and sexism exist and persist. It is quite 
another to enquire into, the origins of the pairing of the two ideologies, 
indeed what one might argue has been the symbiotic relationship of 
these presumed opposites. We start with a seeming paradox. The major 
challenge to racism and sexism has been universalist beliefs, and the ma¬ 
jor challenge to universalism has been racist and sexist beliefs. We as¬ 
sume that the proponents of each set of beliefs are persons in opposite 
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camps. Only occasionally do we allow ourselves to notice that the en¬ 
emy, as Pogo put it, is us; that most of us (perhaps all of us) find it per¬ 
fectly possible to pursue both doctrines simultaneously. This is to be 
deplored no doubt: but it is also to be explained, and by more than the 
simple assertion of hypocrisy. For this paradox (or this hypocrisy) is en¬ 
during, widespread, and structural. It is no passing human foiling. 

In previous historical systems it was easier to be consistent. However 
much these previous systems varied in their structures and in their pre¬ 
mises, they all had no hesitation in making some kind of moral and po¬ 
litical distinction between the insider and the outsider, in which both the 
belief in the higher moral qualities of the insider and the sense of obliga¬ 
tion by insiders to each other took precedence over any abstract concept 
about the human species, if such abstractions were asserted at all. Even 
the three monotheistic world religions—Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam—made such distinctions between insiders and outsiders despite 
their hypothetical commitment to a single God presiding over a singular 
human species. f 

This essay discusses first the origins of modern universalist doc¬ 
trines, then the sources of modern racism and sexism, and finally the re¬ 
alities of the combination of the two ideologies, both in terms of what 
gave rise to it and what has been its consequences. 

There are two main ways of explaining the origins of universalism as 
an ideoliigycif ouTpreseriT'MstOTieahsyS'tem'.-Gne'is^ to se e unive rsalism 
as die culmination of aii qllef inte'lledtual*tradition. The other is to see it 
as an idSology particularly appropriate to a capitalist world-economy. 
The two modes of 'explanation do not necessarily contradict each other. 
The argument that it is the outcome or the culmination of a long tradi¬ 
tion has to do precisely with the trio of monotheistic religions. The cru¬ 
cial moral leap, it has been argued, occurred when humans (or some 
humans) ceased to believe in a tribal god and recognized the unicity of 
God and therefore implicity the unicity of humanity. To be sure, the 
argument continues, the three monotheistic religions pursued the logic 
of their position only part-way. Judaism carved out a special position for 
the people chosen of God and was reluctant to encourage membership 
by adoption. Christianity and Islam both lifted the barriers to entry into 
the group of the chosen, and indeed went in the other direction with 
proselytization. But both Christianity and Islam normally required an af- 
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firmative act of allegiance (which one could make as a formerly nonbe¬ 
lieving adult by formal conversion) in order to gain full access to the 
kingdom of God. Modern Enlightenment thought, it is said, simply took 
this monotheistic logic one step further, deriving moral equality and hu¬ 
man rights from human nature itself, a characteristic with which we are 
all born and as a result of which our rights become entitlements rather 
than earned privileges. 

This is not incorrect history of ideas. W e have several important po- 
liticomoral documents of the late eighteenth century that reflect this En¬ 
lightenment ideology, documents that were given widespread credence 
and adherence as a result of major political upheavals (the French Revo¬ 
lution, the decolonization of the Americas, etc.). Furthermore, we can 
carry the ideological history forward. There were many de facto omis¬ 
sions in these ideological documents of the eighteenth century—and 
most notably those of nonwhites and women. But as time went on, these 
omissions and others have been rectified by explicitly including these 
groups under the rubric of universalist doctrine. Today even those social 
movements whose raison d’etre is the implementation of racist or sexist 
policies tend to pay at least lip service to the ideology of universalism, 
thereby seeming to consider it somehow shameful to assert overtly what 
they very clearly believe and think should govern political priorities. It is 
not hard therefore to derive from the history of ideas a sort of secular 
upward curve of the acceptance of universalist ideology, and based on 
that curve, to make a claim about the existence of a sort of inevitable 
world-historical process at work. 

The claim however that, since universalism has only been seriously 
pursued as a political doctrine in the modern world, its origins must be 
sought in the particular socioeconomic framework of this world also 
.seems very strong. The capitalist world-economy is a system buil t on the 
endless accumulation of capital.- One- of-theTfime'mechanisms that 
makes this possible is the commodification of everything. These com-' 
modities flow in a world market in the form of goods, of capital, and of 
labor power. Presumably, the freer the flow, the greater the degree of 
commodification. Consequently, anything that restrains the flow is hy¬ 
pothetically counterindicated. 

Anything that prevents goods, capital, or labor power from being a 
i\ marketable commodity serves to restrain such flows. An ything that uses 
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criteria-otevdua dng^oods, capital, or labor power o ther than their mar¬ 
ket value and then gives these other valuations priority makes the item to 
that extent nonmarketable, or at least less marketable. Hence, by a sort of 
impeccable logic, particularisms of any kind whatsoever are said to be 
incompatible with the logic of a capitalist system, or at least an obstacle 
to its optimal operation. It would follow then that, within a capitalist sys¬ 
tem, it is imperative to assert and carry out a universalist ideology as an 
essential element in the endless pursuit of the accumulation of capital. 
Thus it is that we talk of capitalist social relations as being a “universal 
solvent,” working to reduce everything to a homogeneous commodity 
form denoted by a single measure of money. 

This is said to have two principal consequences. It is said to permit 
the greatest possible efficiency in the production of goods. Specifically, 
in terms of labor power, if we have a “career open to talents” (one of the 
slogans born out of the French Revolution), we are likely to place the 
most competent persons in the occupational roles most suitable for them 
in the world division of labor. And ^ye.have indeed developed whole in¬ 
stitutional mechanisms—the public school system, the civil service, an¬ 
tinepotism rules — that are designed to establish what today we call a 
“meritocratic” system. 

Furthermore, it is said, not only is meritocracy economically efficient 
but it is also politically stabilizing. To the extent that there are inequali¬ 
ties in the distribution of reward in historical capitalism (as in prior his¬ 
torical systems), resentment of those who receive greater rewards by 
those who receive fewer is less intense, it is argued, because its justifica¬ 
tion is offered on the basis of merit and not on the basis of tradition. That 
is, it is thought that privilege earned by merit is somehow more accept¬ 
able, morally and politically, to most people than privilege earned by in¬ 
heritance. 

This is dubious political sociology. The exact opposite is true in fact. 
While privilege earned by inheritance has long been at least marginally 
acceptable to the oppressed on the basis of mystical or fatalistic beliefs in 
an eternal order, which belief at least offers them the comfort of certainty, 
privilege earned because one is possibly smarter and certainly better 
educated than someone else is extremely difficult to swallow, except by 
the few who are basically scrambling up the ladder. Nobody who is not a 
yuppie loves or admires a yuppie. Princes at least may seem to be kindly 
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father figures. A yuppie is nothing but an overprivileged sibling. The 
meritocratic system is politically one of the least stable systems. And it is 
precisely because of this political fragility that racism and sexism enter 
the picture. 

The presumed upward curve of universalist ideology has long been 
thought theoretically to be matched by a downward curve of the degree 
of inequality generated by race or gender, both as ideology and as fact. 
This, however, has simply not been the case empirically. We could even 
perhaps make the inverse argument, that the curves of race and gender 
inequalities have actually been going up in the modern world, or at least 
they have not been going down—certainly in fact, possibly even as ide¬ 
ology. To see why this might be so, we should look at what the ideolo¬ 
gies of racism and sexism actually assert. 

Racism is not simply a matter of having an attitude of disdain for or 
fear of someone of another group as defined by genetic criteria (such as 
skin color) or by social criteria (religiousaffiliation, cultural patterns, lin¬ 
guistic preference, etc.). Racism nornially includes such disdain and 
fear, but it is far more than that. Disdain and fear- are quite <iecoiida'tv r to 
what defines the practice of racism in. the. ca pitalis t world econoniyi In- 
dee J, it could even be argued that disdain and fear of the other (xeno¬ 
phobia) is an aspect of racism that entails' a contradiction. 

Xenophobia in all prior historical systems had one primary behav¬ 
ioral consequence: the ejection of the “barbarian” from the physical lo¬ 
cus of the community, the society, the in-group—death being the 
extreme version of ejection. Whenever we phvsicallv eject-the-Qt her. w e 
gain the “purity” of environment that we are presumably seeking,hut we 
inevitably lose something at the same time. We lose the labor power of 
the person ejected and therefore that person’s contribution to the cre¬ 
ation of a surplus that we might be able to appropriate on a recurring 
basis. This represents a loss for any historical system, but it is a particu¬ 
larly serious one in the case of a system whose whole structure and logic 
is built around the endless accumulation of capital. 

A capitalist system that is expanding (which is half the time) needs all 
the labor power it can find, since this labor is producing the goods 
through which more' capital is produced, realized, and accumulated; 
Ejection out of the system is pointless. B ut if one wants to maximize the 
accumulation of capital, it is necessary simultaneously to minimize the 
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cost of production (hence the costs of labor power) and minimize the 
costs of political disruption (hence minimize—not eliminate, because 
one cannot eliminate — the protests of the labor force). Racism is the 
magic formula that reconciles these objectives. 

Let us look at one of the earliest and most famous discussions about 
racism as an ideology. When Europeans came to the New World, they 
encountered peoples whom they slaughtered in large numbers—either 
directly by the sword or indirectly by disease. A Spanish friar, Bartolome 
de Las Casas, took up their cause, arguing that Indians had souls which 
needed to be saved. Let us pursue the implications of the Las Casas ar¬ 
gument which won the formal assent of the church, and eventually of the 
states. Since Indians had souls, they were human beings, and the rules of 
natural law applied to them. Therefore, one was not morally permitted 
to slaughter them indiscriminately (eject them from the domain). One 
was obliged instead to seek to save their souls (convert them to the uni- 
versalist value of Christianity). Since they would then be alive and pre¬ 
sumably en route to conversion, they could be integrated into the work 
force—at the level of their skills, of course, which translated into mean¬ 
ing at the bottom level of the occupational and reward hierarchy. 

Racism operationally has taken the form of what might be called the 
“ethnicization” of the work force, by which I mean that at all times there 
has existed an occu pational-reward hierarchy/that has tended to be cor¬ 
related with some so-called social criteria. But while the pattern of ethni¬ 
cization has been constant, the details have varied from place to place 
and time to time, according to what part of the human genetic and social 
pools were located in a particular time and place and what the hierarchi¬ 
cal needs of the economy were at that time and place. 

That is to say, racism has always combined claims based on continu¬ 
ity with the past (genetic and/or social) with a present-oriented flexibility 
in defining the exact boundaries of these reified entities we call races or 
ethno-national-religious groupings. The flexibility of claiming a link 
with the boundaries of the past combined with the constant redrawing of 
these boundaries in the present takes the form of the creation and con¬ 
stant re-creation of racial and/or ethno-national-religious groups or com¬ 
munities. They are always there, and always ranked hierarchically, but 
they are not always exactly the same. Some groups can be mobile in the 
ranking system; some groups can disappear or combine with others; 
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while still others break apart and new ones are born. But there are always 
some who are “niggers.” If there are no Blacks or too few to play the role,^* 
one can invent “white niggers.” ^ 

This kind of system—racism constant in form and in venom, but 
somewhat flexible in boundary lines —does three things extremely well. 

It allows one to expand or contract the numbers available in any particu¬ 
lar space-time zone for the lowest paid, least rewarding economic roles, 
according to current needs. It gives rise to and constantly re-creates so¬ 
cial communities that actually socialize children into playing the appro¬ 
priate roles (although, of course, they also socialize them into forms of 
resistance). And it provides a nonmeritocratic basis to justify inequality. 
This last point is worth underlining. It imprecisely because racisrn fyanii- 
universalistic in doctrine that it helps to maintain capitalism as a system. 

It allows a far lower reward to a major segment of the work force than 
could ever be justifi ed on the basis of merit. jjj-o-- ' 

But if capitalism as a system begets racism, does it need to beget sex¬ 
ism as well? Yes, because the two are in feet intimately linked. The eth- 
nicizatiop of the work force exists in order to permit very low wages for 
whole segments of the labor force. Such low wages are in fact only pos¬ 
sible because the wage earners are located in household structures for 
which lifetime wage-income provides only a relatively small proportion 
of total household income. Such households req u i r e the extensive input 
of labor into so-called subsistence and petty market activities — in part by 
the adult male to be sure, buyjnmuch larger part by the adult female, 
plus the young and the aged of both sexes. 

In such a system, this labor input in nonwage work “compensates” 
the lowness of the wage-income and therefore in fact represents an indi¬ 
rect subsidy to the employers of die wage laborers in those households. 
Sexism permits us not to think about it. Sexism is not j ust the enforce¬ 
ment of different, or even less appreciated, work roles for women, no 
jBQre than racism is just xenophobia. As racism is meant to keep people 
inside the work system, not eject them from it, so. sexism ..intends-the- 


same. 

The way we induce women—and the young and the aged—to work 
to create surplus-value for the owners of capital, who do not even pay 
them a little bit, is by proclaiming that their work is really nonwork. We 
invent the “housewife” and assert that she is.net “working,” merely 
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“keeping house.” Thus, when governments calculate the percentage of 
the so-called active labor force who are employed, “housewives” are nei¬ 
ther in the numerator nor in the denominator of the calculation. And 
with sexism automatically goes ageism. As we pretend that the house¬ 
wife’s work is not creating surplus-value, so we pretend that the multiple 
work inputs of the nonwaged young and aged do not do so either. 

None of this reflects working reality. But it does all add up to an ide¬ 
ology which is extremely powerful, and which all fits together. The com¬ 
bination of universalism-meritocracy serving as the basis by which the 
cadres or middle strata can legitimate the system and racism-sexism serv¬ 
ing to structure the majority of the workforce works very well. But only 
to a point, and that for a simple reason—the two ideological patterns of 
the capitalist world-economy stand in open contradiction to each other. 
The delicately poised combination threatens always to get out of hand, 
as various groups start to push the logic ofuniversalism on the one hand 
and of racism-sexism on the other too far. 

We know what happens when racism-sexism goes t oo far . Racists ^ 
may try to eje ct the out-group totally—swiftly, as in the case of the Nazi 
slaughter of the Jews; less swiftly, as in the pursuit of total apartheid. 
Takerx_ta.tl.)is extreme, these doctrines are irrational and, because they 
ar e irrational, they ar e resisted. Th ey a re resisted, of course, by the vic¬ 
tims, but they are also resisted by powerful economic forces who object 
not to th e racism but to the fact that its primary'objective—an ethnicized 
but productive work force -has been forgotten. 

We can also imagine what happens when universalism goes too far. 
Some people may seek to implement a truly egalitarian allocation of work 
roles and work rewards in which race (or its equivalent) and gender 
genuinely play no part. Unlike taking racism too far, there is no swift way 
one can take universalism too far, for one has to eliminate not merely the 
legal and institutional barriers to universalism but the internalized pat¬ 
terns ofethnicization, and this inevitably requires at the very least a gen¬ 
eration. So it is rather easy to resist universalism’s going too far. In the 
name of universalism itself, one merely has to denounce the so-called re¬ 
verse racism wherever steps are taken to dismantle the institutionalized 
apparatus of racism and sexism. 

What we see, therefore, is a system that operates by a tense link be¬ 
tween the right dosage of universalism and racism-sexism. There are al- 
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ways efforts to push one side or the other of this equation “too far.” The 
result is a sort of zigzag pattern. This could go on forever, except for one 
problem. Over time, the zigs and zags are getting bigger, not smaller. Tfjg 
thrust toward universalism is getting stronger. So is the thrust toward 
racism and sexism. The stakes go up. This is for two reasons. 

On the one hand, there is the informational impact of the accumula¬ 
tion of historical experience, by all participants. On the other hand, there 
are the secular trends of the system itself. For the zigzag of universalism 
and racism-sexism is not the only zigzag in the system. There is also the 
zigzag of economic expansion and contraction, for example, with which 
the ideological zigzag of universalism and racism-sexism is partially cor¬ 
related. The economic zigzag is getting sharper. Why that is so is anotlier 
story. Yet as the general contradictions of the modern world-system 
force the locus of the search for a successor system, it is in fact located 
in the sharpening tension, the increased zigs and zags, between univer¬ 
salism and racism-sexism. It is not a question of which half of this anti¬ 
nomy will in some sense win out, since they are intimately and 
conceptually tied to each other. It is a q ues tlon-of-whether and ho.w 
we will invent new systems that will utilize n either the ideology of uni^ 
versalism nor the ideology of racism-sexism. That is our task, and it is 
not an easy one. 




Part Five 


sistance, Hope, 
and Deception 




23—1968, Revolution 
in the Wo rid-System: 
Theses and Queries 


The world revolution of 1968 has come to play a central role in my 
analysis of the modern world-system, as the crucial moment in which 
the hegemony of liberalism in the geoculture of the modern world- 
system was effectively challenged. This essay served as the basic docu¬ 
ment for a conference held in 1988 to celebrate and look back on 1968.1 
seek to lay out here clearly a series of theses and queries, which then can 
be used to go forward in an analysis of where the world-system is head¬ 
ing as a result. 


Thesis 1: 1968 was a revolution in and of the world-system 

The revolution of 1968 was a revolution; it was a single revolution. It was 
marked by demonstrations, disorder, and violence in many parts of the 
world over a period of at least three years. Its origins, consequences, and 
lessons cannot be analyzed correctly by appealing to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the local manifestations of this global phenomenon, how¬ 
ever much the local factors conditioned the details of the political and 
social struggles in each locality. 

As an event, 1968 has long since ended. However, it was one of the 
great, formative events in the history of our modern world-system, the 
kind we call watershed events. This means that the cultural-ideological 
realities of that world-system have been definitively changed by the 
event, itself the crystallization of certain long-existing structural trends 
within the operation of the system. 


ORIGINS 

Thesis 2: Iheprimaiy protest 0/1968 was against U.S. hegemony in the 
world-system (and Soviet acquiescence in that hegemony) 
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In 1968, the world was still in the midst of what has come to be called in 
France the “thirty glorious” years—the period of incredible expansion 
of the capitalist world-economy following the end of the Second World 
War. Or rather, 1968 immediately followed the first significant evidence 
of the beginning of a long world-economic stagnation, that is, the serious 
difficulties of the U.S. dollar in 1967 (difficulties that have never since 
ceased). 

The period 1945-1967 had been one of unquestioned hegemony of 
the United States in the world-system, whose bedrock was the incredible 
superiority in productive efficiency of the United States in all fields in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. The United States translated this 
economic advantage into a worldwide political and cultural domination 
by undertaking four main policy initiatives in the post-1945 period. It 
constructed around itself an “alliance system” with western Europe (and 
Japan) characterized as the leadership of the “Free World,” and invested 
in the economic reconstruction of these areas (the Marshall Plan, etc.). 
The United States sought thereby both to ensure the role ofwestern Eu¬ 
rope and Japan as major economic customers, and to guarantee their in¬ 
ternal political stability and international political clientship. 

Second, the United States entered into a stylized Cold War relation¬ 
ship with the U.S.S.R. based on reserving to the U.S.S.R. a small but 
important zone of political domination (eastern Europe). This so-called 
Yalta arrangement enabled both countries to present their relationship as 
an unlimited ideological confrontation, with the important proviso that 
no changes in the East-West line were to occur and no actual military 
confrontations were to ensue, especially in Europe. 

Third, the United States sought to achieve a gradual, relatively 
bloodless decolonization of Asia and Africa, on the assumption that this 
could be arranged via so-called moderate leadership. This was made all 
the more urgent by the victory of the Chinese Communist Party iii 
China, a victory (be it noted) that was achieved despite the counsels of 
the U.S.S.R. Moderation was defined as the absence of significant ideo¬ 
logical links of this leadership with the U.S.S.R. and world Communism 
and, even more, the willingness of the decolonized states to participate in 
the existing set of international economic arrangements. This process of 
decolonization under the control of moderates was abetted by the occa¬ 
sional and judicious use of limited U.S. military force. 
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Fourth, the U.S. leadership sought to create a united front at home 
by minimizing internal class conflict, through economic concessions to 
the skilled, unionized, working class on the one hand, and through en¬ 
listing U.S. labor in the wo rldwide anti-Communist crusade on the other 
hand. It also sought to dampen potential race conflict by eliminating bla¬ 
tant discrimination in the political arena (end of segregation in the armed 
forces, constitutional invalidation of segregation in all arenas, Voting 
Rights Act). The United States encouraged its principal allies to work in 
parallel ways toward maximizing internal unity. 

The result of all these policy initiatives by the United States was a 
system of hegemonic control that operated quite smoothly in the 1950s. 
It made possible the continuing expansion of the world-economy, with 
si gnificant incom e-hene.fits-for-“middi^-Ustra.ta._throng;}ioii t the world. It 
made possible the construction of the United Nations ne zork of inter¬ 
national agencies, which at that time reflected the political will of the 
United States and ensured a comparatively stable world political arena. 
It contributed to the “decolonization” of large parts of what came to be 
called the Third World with surprising rapidity. And it ensured that, in 
the West, generally, the 1950s was a period of relative political quietude. 

Nonetheless, by the 1960s, this pattern of successful “hegemony” 
had begun to fray, in part because of its very success. The economic re¬ 
construction of the U.S.’s strong allies became so great that they began to 
reassert some economic (and even some political) autonomy. This was 
one, albeit not the only, meaning of Gaullism, for example. The death of 
Stalin marked the end of a “monolithic” Soviet bloc. It was followed, as 
we know, by a (still ongoing) process of destalinization and desatelliza- 
tion, the two major turning-points of which were the Report of Krusch- 
chev to the XXth Party Congress in 1956 and the Sino-Soviet split in 
i960. The smoothness of the decolonization of the Third World was dis¬ 
turbed by two long and draining anti-colonial wars in Algeria and Viet¬ 
nam (to which should be associated the long Cuban strug ;le). Finally, 
the political “concessions” of the 1950s to “minority groups” in the 
United States (and elsewhere in the Western world) accentuated expec¬ 
tations that were not in fact being met, either in the political or the eco¬ 
nomic arenas, and hence in actual practice stimulated rather than 
constrained further political mobilization. 

The 1960s began with the tandem of Kennedy and Kruschchev, who 
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in effect promised to do things better. Between them, they succeeded in 
lifting the heavy ideological lids that had so successfully held down the 
world in the 1950s, without however bringing about any fundamental re- y 
forms of the existing system. When they were removed from power, and 
replaced by the tandem Johnson-Brezhnev, the hopes of the early 1960^ 
disappeared. However, the renewed ideological pressures that the pow¬ 
ers attempted to reapply were now being placed on what was a more dis¬ 
abused world public opinion. This was the pre-revolutionary tinderbox 
in which opposition to U.S. hegemony, in all its multiple expressions, 
would explode in 1968—in the U.S., in France, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Mexico, and elsewhere. 


Thesis 3: The secondaiy, but ultimately more passionate, protest of1968^ 
was against the “old left” antisystemic movements 

The nineteenth century saw the birth of two major varieties of antisys¬ 
temic movements — the social and the national movements. The former 
emphasized the oppression of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie. The 
second emphasized the oppression of underdog peoples (and “minori¬ 
ties”) by dominant groups. Both kinds of movements sought to achieve, 
in some broad sense, “equality.” In fact, both kinds of movements used 
the three terms of the French revolutionary slogan of “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity” virtually interchangeably. 

Both kinds of movements took concrete organizational form in one 
country after another, eventually almost everywhere in the second half of 
the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century. Both kinds of 
movements came to emphasize the importance of obtaining state power 
as the indispensable intermediate achievement on the road to their ulti¬ 
mate objectives. The social movement, however, had an important 
worldwide split in the early twentieth century concerning the road to 
state power (parliamentary versus insurrectionary strategies). 

By 1945, there existed three clear and separate networks of such 
movements on the world scene: theThird International Communist par¬ 
ties; the Second International social-democratic parties; the various na¬ 
tionalist (or national liberation) movements. The period 1945-1968 was 
a period of remarkable political achievement for these three networks of 
movements. Third International parties came to power, by one means or 
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another, in a series of countries more or less contiguous to the U.S.S.R. 
(eastern Europe, China, North Korea). Second International parties (I 
use the term loosely, including in this category the Democratic Party in 
the United States as Roosevelt reshaped it) came to power (or at least 
achieved droit de cite , that is, the right of alternance) in the western 
world (western Europe, North America, Australasia). Nationalist or na¬ 
tional liberation movements came to power in most formerly colonized 
areas in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, the Caribbean, and in somewhat 
different forms in long-independent Latin America. 

The important point for the analysis of the revolution of 1968 was that 
the new movements that emerged then were led largely by young people 
who had grown up in a world where the traditional antisystemic move¬ 
ments in their countries were not in an early phase of mobilization but 
had already achieved their intermediate goal of state power. Hence these 
“old” movements could be judged not only on their promises but on 
their practices once in power. They were so judged, and to a consider¬ 
able degree they were found wanting. 

They were found wanting on two main grounds. First, they were 
found wanting in their efficacity in combatting the existing capitalist 
world-system and its current institutional incarnation, U.S. hegemony. 
Secondly, they were found wanting in the quality of life they had created 
in the “intermediate” state structures they presumably controlled. Thus 
it was that, in the words of one famous 1968 aphorism, they were no 
longer to be considered “part of the solution.” Rather, they had become 
“part of the problem.” 

The anger of the U.S. SDS against “liberals,” of the soixante-huitards 
against the PCF (not to speak of the socialists), of the German SDS 
against the SPD was all the more passionate because of their sense of fun¬ 
damental betrayal. This was the real implication of that other 1968 apho¬ 
rism: “Never trust anyone over the age of 30.” It was less generational at 
the level of individuals than generational at the level of antisystemic or¬ 
ganizations. I take it as no accident that the major outbreak in the Soviet 
bloc was in Czechoslovakia, a country with a particularly long and strong 
Third International tradition. The leaders of the Prague Spring fought 
their struggle in the name of “humanist Communism,” that is, against 
the betrayal that Stalinism represented. I take it also as no accident that 
the major outbreak in the Third World was in Mexico, the country that 
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had the oldest national liberation movement continuously in power, or 
that particularly important outbreaks occurred in Dakar and in Calcutta, 
two cities with very long nationalist traditions. 

Not only was the revolution of 1968 directed, even if only second¬ 
arily, against the “old lefts” through the world, but these “old lefts” re¬ 
sponded, as we know, in coin. The “old lefts” were first of all astonished 
at finding themselves under attack from the left (who us, who have such 
impeccable credentials?), and then deeply enraged at the adventurism 
that the “new lefts” represented in their eyes. As the “old lefts” re¬ 
sponded with increasing impatience and hostility to the spreading “an¬ 
archism” of the “new lefts,” the latter began to place greater and greater 
emphasis on the ideological centrality of their struggle with the “old 
lefts.” This took the form of the multivariate “maoisms” that developed 
in the early 1970s in all parts of the world, including of course in China 
itself. 


| 

Thesis 4 : Counter-culture was part of revolutionaly euphoria, but was 
not politically central to ig 68 j 


What we came to call in the late 1960s “counter-culture” was a very vis¬ 
ible component of the various movements that participated in the revdr 
lution of 1968. We generally mean by counter-culture behavior in daily 
life (sexuality, drugs, dress) and in the arts that is unconventional, non- 
bourgeois,” and Dionysiac. There was an enormous escalation in the 
quantity of such behavior directly associated with activism in the “move¬ 
ment.” The Woodstock festival in the United States represented a kind 
of symbolic highpoint of such movement-related counter-culture. 

But of course, a counter-culture was not a particularly new phenom¬ 
enon. There had been for two centuries a “Bohemia” associated with 
youth and the arts. The relaxation of puritanical sexual mores had been a 
steady linear development throughout the twentieth century worldwide. 
Furthermore, “revolutions” had often previously been the occasion of 
counter-cultural affirmation. Here, however, two models of previous 
revolutions should be noted. In those revolutions that had been planned, 
organized, and involved long military struggle, revolutionary puritanism 
usually became an important element of discipline (as in the history of 
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the Chinese Communist Party). Where, however, revolutionary circum¬ 
stances included a large measure of spontaneous activity (as was the case 
in the Russian Revolution of 1917 or the triumph of Castro in Cuba), the 
spontaneity involved a breakdown in social constraints and hence was 
associated, at least initially, with counter-culture (for example, “free 
love” in post-1917 Russia). The revolution of 1968 had of course a par¬ 
ticularly strong component of unplanned spontaneity and therefore, as 
the thesis says, counter-culture became part of the revolutionary eupho¬ 
ria. 

Nonetheless, as we all learned in the 1970s, it is very easy to dissociate 
counter-culture from political (revolutionary) activity. Indeed, it is easy 
to turn counter-cultural trends into very profitable consumption- 
oriented life-styles (the transition from yippies to yuppies). While, there¬ 
fore , the counter-culture of the new left was salient to most of these forces 
themselves, as it was to their enemies, in the final analysis it was a minor 
element in the picture. It may be one of the consequences of 1968 that 
Dionysiac life styles spread further. It was not one of its legacies. It is to 
the political legacies that we must now turn. 

LEGACIES 

Legacies of watershed-events are always complex phenomena. For one 
thing, they are always ambiguous. For another, they are always the object 
of a struggle by various heirs to claim the legacy, that is, the legitimacy of 
a tradition. Please note that there already exists a tradition of 1968. Tra¬ 
ditions are rapidly created, and the “tradition” of the Revolution of 1968 
was already functioning by the early 1970s. And in 1988 there are many 
celebrations, many books, and many attempts at recuperation as well. 
This should neither surprise us nor dismay us. World-historic events 
have lives of their own and they resist any kind of simple capture. 1968 is 
no different. Having thus warned you against myself, I shall nonetheless 
put before you what I think are the two principal legacies of 1968. 

Thesis 5: Revolutionaiy movements representing “minority or under¬ 
dog strata need no longer, and no longer do, take second place to revolu¬ 
tionary movements representing presumed “majority” groups 
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1968 was the ideological tomb of the concept of the “leading role” of the 
industrial proletariat. This leading role had long been challenged, but 
never before so massively and so efficaciously. For in 1968 it was being ^ 
challenged on the grounds that the industrial proletariat was and wotild 
always structurally remain just one component among others of the 
world’s working class. 

The historic attitude of both varieties of “old left” movements (the 
socialist and the nationalist) was that they represented the interests of the 
“primary” oppressed—either the “working class” of a given country or 
the “nation” whose national expression was unfulfilled. These move¬ 
ments took the view that the complaints of “other” groups who saw 
themselves as being treated unequally—the unfulfi lled nationalities for 
socialist movements, the working class for nationalist movements, 
women for both kinds of movements, and any other group that could lay 
claim to social or political oppression—were at best secondary and at 
worst diversionary. The “old left” groups tended to argue for their own 
achievement, after which (they claimed) the secondary oppressions 
would disappear of themselves or at least be resolved by appropriate 
political action in the “post-revolutionary” era. 

Needless to say, not everyone agreed with such reasoning. And the 
socialist and nationalist movements of the world often quarreled fiercely 
with each other over precisely this issue of priority of struggle. But none 
of the “old left” movements ever ceded theoretical ground on this issue 
of strategic priorities in the struggle for equality, although many indi¬ 
vidual movements made tactical and temporary concessions on such is¬ 
sues in the interests of creating or reinforcing particular political 
alliances. 

As long as the “old left” movements were in their pre-revolutionary, 
mobilizing phases, the argument about what would or would not happen 
after their achievement of state power remained hypothetical. But once 
they were in state power, the practical consequences could be assessed 
on the basis of some evidence. By 1968, many such assessments had 
been made, and the opponents of the multiple “other” inequalities could 
argue, with some plausibility, that the achievement of power by “old 
left” groups had not in fact ended these “other” inequalities, or at least 
had not sufficiently changed the multiple group hierarchies that had pre¬ 
viously existed. 
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At the same time, a century of struggle had begun to make clear two 
sociological realities that had great bearing on this debate. The fi rst was 
that, contrary to prior theorizing, the trend of capitalist development was 
not to transform almost all the world’s laboring strata into urban, male, 
adult, salaried factory workers, the ideal-type of the “proletarian” as tra¬ 
ditionally conceived. The reality of capitalism was far more occupation- 
ally complex than that. This ideal-type “proletarian” had represented a 
minority of the world’s laboring strata in 1850, of course. But it had then 
been thought this was merely transitional. However, such ideal-type 
“proletarians” remained a minority in 1950. And it was now clear that 
this particular occupational profi le would probably remain a minority in 
2050. Hence, to organize a movement around this group was to give 
priority—permanent and illegitimate priority—to the claims of one vari¬ 
ety over other varieties of the world’s laboring strata. 

Analogously, it had become clear that “nationalities” were not just 
there in some form that could be objectively delineated. Nationalities 
were rather the product of a complex process of ongoing social creation, 
combining the achievement of consciousness (by themselves and by oth¬ 
ers) and socio-juridical labeling. It followed that for every nation there 
could and would be sub-nations in what threatened to be an unending 
cascade. It followed that each transformation of some “minority” into a 
“majority” created new “minorities.” There could be no cut-off of this 
process, and hence no “automatic” resolution of the issue by the 
achievement of state power. 

If the “proletariat” and the “oppressed nations” were not destined to 
transform themselves into uncontested majorities, but would forever re¬ 
main one kind of “minority” alongside other kinds of “minorities,” their 
claim to strategic priority in the antisystemic struggle would thereby be 
grievously undermined. 1968 accomplished precisely this undermining. 
Or rather, the revolution of 1968 crystallized the recognition of these re¬ 
alities in the worldwide political action of antisystemic movements. 

After 1968, none of the “other” groups in struggle—neither women 
nor racial “minorities” nor sexual “minorities” nor the handicapped nor 
the “ecologists” (those who refused the acceptance, unquestioningly, of 
the imperatives of increased global production) — would ever again ac¬ 
cept the legitimacy of “waiting” upon some other revolution. And since 
1968, the “old left” movements have themselves become increasingly 
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embarrassed about making, have indeed hesitated to continue to make, 
such demands for the “postponement” of claims until some presumed 
post-revolutionary epoch. It is easy enough to verify this change in atmo¬ 
sphere. A simple quantitative content analysis of the world’s left press, 
comparing say 1985 and 1955, would indicate a dramatic increase of the 
space accorded to these “other” concerns that had once been considered 
“secondary.” 

Of course, there is more. The very language of our analyses has 
changed, has consciously and explicitly been changed. We worry about 
racism and sexism even in arenas once thought “harmless” (appella¬ 
tions, humor, etc.). And the structure of our organizational life has also 
changed. Whereas prior to 1968 it was generally considered a desidera¬ 
tum to unify all existing antisystemic movements into one movement, at 
least into one movement in each country, this form of unity is no longer 
an unquestioned desideratum. A multiplicity of organizations, each rep¬ 
resenting a different group or a different tonality, loosely linked in some 
kind of alliance, is now seen, at least by many, as a good in itself . What 
was a pis aller is now proclaimed as a “rainbow coalition” (a U.S. coin¬ 
age that has spread). 

The triumph of the Revolution of 1968 has been a triple triumph in 
terms of racism, sexism, and analogous evils. One result is that the legal 
situations (state policies) have changed. A second result is that the situa¬ 
tions within the antisystemic movements have changed. A third result is 
that mentalities have changed. There is no need to be Polyannaish about 
this. The groups who were oppressed may still complain, with great le¬ 
gitimacy, that the changes that have occurred are inadequate, that the 
realities of sexism and racism and other forms of oppressive inequality 
are still very much with us. Furthermore, it is no doubt true that there 
has been “backlash” in all arenas, on all these issues. But it is pointless 
also not to recognize that the Revolution of 1968 marked, for all these 
inequalities, a historic turning-point. 

Even if the states (or some of them) regress radically, the antisystemic 
movements will never be able to do so (or, if they do, they will thereby 
lose their legitimacy). This does not mean that there is no longer a debate 
about priorities among antisystemic movements. It means that the de¬ 
bate has become a debate about fundamental strategy, and that the “old 
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left” movements (or tendencies) are no longer refusing to enter into such 
a debate. 

Thesis 6: Ihe debate on the fundamental strategy of social transforma¬ 
tion has been reopened among the antisystemic movements, and will be the 
key political debate of the coming twenty years 

There exists today, in a broad sense, six varieties of antisystemic move¬ 
ments. (a) In the Western countries, there are “old left” movements in 
the form of the trade-unions and segments of the traditional left parties — 
labor and social-democratic parties, to which one might perhaps add the 
Communist parties, although except for Italy these are weak and grow¬ 
ing weaker, (b) In the same Western countries, there is a wide variety of 
new social movements—of women, “minorities,” Greens, etc. (c) In the 
socialist bloc, there are the traditional Communist parties in power, 
among whom a strain of persistent antisystemic virus has never been ex¬ 
tinguished, which gives rise to renewed (and “feverish”) activity from 
time to time. The Gorbachev phenomenon, insofar as it appeals to “Le¬ 
ninism” against “Stalinism,” can be taken as evidence of this, (d) In this 
same socialist bloc, a network is emerging of extra-party organizations 
quite disparate in nature, which seem increasingly to be taking on some 
of the flavor of Western new social movements. They have, however, the 
distinctive feature of an emphasis on the themes of human rights and 
anti-bureaucracy, (e) In the Third World, there are segments of those 
traditional national liberation movements still in power (as, for example, 
in Algeria, Nicaragua, and Mozambique) or heirs to such movements no 
longer in power (although “heritages” such as Nasserism in the Arab 
world tend to fritter). Of course, in countries with unfulfilled revolutions 
(such as South Africa or El Salvador), the movements, still necessarily in 
their mobilizing phase of struggle, have the strength and the characteris¬ 
tics of their predecessors in other states, when they were in that phase, (f) 
And finally, in these same Third World countries, there are new move¬ 
ments that reject some of the “universalist” themes of previous move¬ 
ments (seen as “Western” themes) and put forward “indigenist” forms of 
protest, often in religious clothing. 

It seems clear that all six varieties of movements are far from uni¬ 
formly antisystemic. But all six varieties have some significant antisys- 
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temic heritage, some continuing antisystemic resonance, and some 
further antisystemic potential. Furthermore, of course, the six varieties 
of movements are not entirely limited geographically to the various zones 
as I have indicated. One can find some trans-zone diffusion, but the geo¬ 
graphical segregation of varieties holds true, broadly speaking, for the 
moment. 

There are, I believe, three principal observations to make about the 
relation of these six varieties of (potentially, partially, historically) anti¬ 
systemic movements to each other. First, at the time of the Revolution ; of 
1968, the six varieties tended to be quite hostile to each other. This was 
particularly true of the relation of the “old” to the “new” variety in each 
zone, as we have already noted. But it was generally true more widely. 
That is, any one of the six varieties tended to be critical of, even hostile 
toward, all five other varieties. This initial, multifaced mutual hostility 
has tended to diminish greatly in the subsequent two decades. Today, 
one might speak of the six varieties of movements showing a hesitant 
(and still suspicious) tolerance toward each other, which is of course far 
short of being politically allied with each other. x 

Second, the six varieties of movements have begun tentatively to de¬ 
bate with each other about the strategy of social transformation. One 
principal issue is, of course, the desirability of seeking state power, the 
issue that has fundamentally divided the three “old” from the three 
“new” varieties of movements. Another, and derived, issue concerns the 
structure of organizational life. These are, to be sure, issues that had 
been widely debated in the 1850-1880 period, and at that time more or 
less resolved. They have now been reopened, and are being discussed 
again, now however in the light of the “real-existing” experience of state 
power. 

Third, when and if this debate on global strategy will be resolved, 
even if the resolution takes the form of merging the six varieties of move¬ 
ments into one grand worldwide family, it does not follow that there will 
be a unified antisystemic strategy. It has long been the case, and will con¬ 
tinue ever more to be so, that these movements have been strongly pen¬ 
etrated by persons, groups, and strata whose essential hope is not the 
achievement of an egalitarian, democratic world but the maintenance of 
an inegalitarian, undemocratic one, even if one necessarily different in 
structure from our existing capitalist world-economy (currently in its 
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long structural crisis). That is to say, at the end of the debate among the 
movements, we shall most probably see a struggle within the possibly 
single family of movements between the proponents of an egalitarian, 
democratic world and their opponents. 

LESSONS 

What lessons are we to draw from the Revolution of 1968 and its after- 
math? What lessons indeed are we to draw from more than a century of 
worldwide, organized antisystemic activity? Here I think the format of 
theses is not reasonable. 1 prefer to lay out the issues in the form of que¬ 
ries. These are queries, I hasten to add, that cannot find their answers in 
colloquia alone, or in the privacy of intellectual discussion. These are 
queries that can be answered fully only in the praxis of the multiple 
movements. But this praxis of course includes, as one part of it, the 
analyses and debates in public and in private, especially those conducted 
in a context of political commitment. 

Query 1: Is it possible to achieve significant political change without tak¬ 
ing state power? 

I suppose the answer to this depends fi rst of all on how one defi nes “sig¬ 
nificant.” But the question is a real one nonetheless. If the Marxists won 
the political debate with the Anarchists in the nineteenth century, and 
the political nationalists won their parallel debate with the cultural na¬ 
tionalists, the explanation was the compelling force of one assertion that 
they made: Those with existing privilege will never cede it willingly, and 
will use their control of state violence to prevent significant change. It 
followed that ousting the privileged from state power was the prerequi¬ 
site to significant change. 

It seems quite clear that even today, in some countries (say, South 
Africa), there are governments representing privileged minorities that 
are resolutely unwilling to cede their privilege. In these countries it 
seems very implausible to suggest that any significant political change 
could occur in the absence of vigorous, and almost inevitably violent, po¬ 
litical activity. South Africa is no doubt a quintessential instance of a state 
in which the majority of its citizens have never had droit de cite and have 
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therefore never felt that the government was “theirs” in any sense what¬ 
soever. 

But today there is a large number of states in which the majority of the y 
population believe that, in some sense, the government is “theirs.” Most 
“post-revolutionary” regimes by and large enjoy this fundamental sense 
of popular support. This is no doubt true of the U.S.S.R. and of China, 
and of Algeria. But if of Algeria, is it not also true oflndia? And is this not 
true of Sweden, where fifty years of Social-Democratic regimes have “in¬ 
tegrated” the working class into political life? And what about France, or 
Germany? One could go on. Each national case has its specificity. But it 
is surely clear that there is a very large number of states in which popular 
support for the state is widespread, and where theref ore a struggle for the 
primary accession to state power has little resonance. It is probably not 
very useful to suggest therefore that some of these state structures are 
“post-revolutionary,” implying that the others are “pre-revolutionary.” 
Most of them are in the same boat in terms of degree of popular support 
(and popular cynicism). To repeat, this is not true in states vyhere acces¬ 
sion to state power by the majority still remains the primary political 
issue. But such states today are a minority. 

Indeed, is not the prime issue in many states, and perhaps most espe¬ 
cially in those that are self-consciously “post-revolutionary,” the ques¬ 
tion of achieving the control by the “civil society” over the state? Is this 
not the heart of the internal political debate not only in the “socialist 
countries” but also in Latin America, and southern Europe, and South¬ 
east Asia, and Black Africa? “More democracy is more socialism,” says 
Mr. Gorbachev. But if so, what is the function of an antisystemic move¬ 
ment in the U.S.S.R.? 

Query 2: Are there forms of social power worth conquering other than 
“political ’’power? 

Obviously, there are other forms of social power—economic power, cul¬ 
tural power (Gramsci’s “hegemony”), power over self (individual and 
“group” autonomy). And obviously, individuals, groups, and organiza¬ 
tions constantly seek such kinds of power. But how does the effort to at¬ 
tain such power articulate with the political activity of antisystemic 
movements? In what sense will the achievement of more economic 
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power, or more cultural power, or more power over self in fact contribute 
to a fundamental transformation of the world-system? 

We are here before a question that has beset antisystemic movements 
since their outset. Is fundamental transformation the consequence of an 
accretion of improvements that, bit by bit and over time, create irrevers¬ 
ible change? Or are such incremental achievements very largely a self- 
deception that in fact demobilize and hence preserve the realities of 
existing inequities? This is, of course, the “reformism-revolution” de¬ 
bate once again, which is larger than the constricted version of this de¬ 
bate symbolized by Eduard Bernstein versus Lenin. 

That is to say, is there a meaningful strategy that can be constructed 
that involves the variegated pursuit of multiple forms of power? For this 
is what is suggested, at least implicitly, by a lot of the arguments of the 
new social movements that emerged in the wake of 1968. 

Query 3: Should antisystemic movements take the form oforganizations? 

The creation of bureaucratic organizations as the instrument of social 
transformation was the great sociological invention of nineteenth- 
century political life. There was much debate about whether such orga¬ 
nizations should be mass-based or cadre-based, legal or underground, 
one-issue or multi-issue, whether they should demand limited or total 
commitment of their members. But for over a century, there has been 
little doubt that organizations of some kind were indispensable. 

The fact that Michels demonstrated a very long time ago that these 
organizations took on a life of their own that interfered quite directly 
with their ostensible raisons d’etre did not seem to dampen very much 
the enthusiasm to create still more organizations. Even the spontaneous 
movements of 1968 became transformed into many such organizations. 
This no doubt had consequences that made many of the post-1968 gen¬ 
eration very uncomfortable, as may be seen in the acerbic debates be¬ 
tween Fundis and Realos in the German Green movement. 

The tension between the political efficacity that organizations repre¬ 
sent and the ideological and political dangers they incarnate is perhaps 
unresolvable. It is perhaps something with which we simply must live. It 
seems to me, however, that this is a question that has to be dealt with 
directly and debated thoroughly, lest we simply drift into two pointless 
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factions of the “sectarians” and the “dropouts,” The numbers of indi¬ 
viduals throughout the world who are “ex-activists” and who a^e now 
“unaffiliated” but who wish in some way to be politically active ntis, I 
believe, grown very sharply in the wake of the post-1968 letdown. I do 
not think we should think of this as the “depoliticization” of the disillu¬ 
sioned, though some of it is that. It is rather the fear that organizational 
activity is only seemingly efficacious. But if so, what can replace it, if any¬ 
thing? 

Query 4 : Is there any political basis on which antisystemic movements, 
West and East, North (both West & East) and South, can in reality join 
hands? 

The fact that there are six varieties of antisystemic movements, an “old” 
and a “new” variety in each of the three different zones, seems to me no 
passing accident. It reflects a deep difference of political realities in the 
three zones. Do there exist any unifying political concerns that could 
give rise to a common worldwide strategy? Is there any evidence that, 
even if this wasn’t true in the period following 1945, it is beginning to be 
true in the 1980s, and might be even more true in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury? 

Here we need more than pieties and wishful thinking. There has 
never existed heretofore international (that is, interzonal) solidarity of 
any significance. And this fact has given rise to much bitterness. Three 
things seem to me important. One, the immediate day-to-day concerns 
of the populations of the three zones are today in many ways strikingly 
different. The movements that exist in these three zones reflect their dif¬ 
ferences. Second, many of the short-run objectives of movements in 
the three zones would, if achieved, have the effect of improving the situ¬ 
ation for some persons in that zone at the expense of other persons in 
other zones. Third, no desirable transformation of the capitalist world- 
economy is possible in the absence of trans-zonal political cooperation 
by antisystemic movements. 

This trans-zonal cooperation would have to be both strategic and tac¬ 
tical. It might be easier (albeit still not easy) to establish the bases of tac¬ 
tical cooperation. But strategic? It is probable that strategic collaboration 
can only be on the basis of a profound radicalization of the objectives. 
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For the great impediment to trans-zonal strategic collaboration is the in¬ 
credible socioeconomic polarization of the existing world-system. But is 
there an objective (and not merely a voluntaristic) basis for such a radi- 
calization? 

Query 5: What does the slogan, “liberty, equality, fraternity,” really 
mean? 

The slogan of the French Revolution is familiar enough to us all. It seems 
to refer to three different phenomena, each located in the three realms 
into which we are accustomed to divide our social analyses: liberty in the 
political arena, equality in the economic arena, and fraternity in the 
socio-cultural arena. And we have become accustomed as well to debat¬ 
ing their relative importance, particularly between liberty and equality. 

The antinomy of liberty and equality seems to be absurd. I don’t re¬ 
ally understand myself how one can be “free” if there is inequality, since 
those who have more always have options that are not available to those 
who have less, and therefore the latter are less free. And similarly I don’t 
really understand how there can be equality without liberty since, in the 
absence of liberty, some have more political power than others, and 
hence it follows that there is inequality. I am not suggesting a verbal game 
here but a rejection of the distinction. Liberty-equality is a single con¬ 
cept. 

Can then fraternity be “folded into” this single concept of liberty- 
equality? I do not think so. I note first that fraternity, given our recent 
consciousness about sexist language, should now be banned as a term. 
Perhaps we can talk of comradeship. This brings us however to the heart 
of the issues raised by sexism and racism. What is their opposite? For a 
long time the lefts of the world preached one form or another of univer- 
salism, that is, of total “integration.” The consciousness of the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1968 has led to the assertion by those who most directly suffered 
from racism and sexism of the political, cultural, and psychological mer¬ 
its of building their own, that is separate, organizational and cultural 
structures. At a world level, this is sometimes called the “civilizational 
project.” 

It is correct to assert that the tensions between universalism and par¬ 
ticularism are the product of the capitalist world-economy and are im- 
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possible to resolve within its framework. But that gives us insufficient 
guide for future goals or present tactics. It seems to me that the move¬ 
ments after 1968 have handled this issue the easy way, by swinging back 
and forth on a pendulum in their emphases. This leaves the issue intact 
as a permanent confusion and a permanent irritant. If we are to think of a 
trans-zonal strategy of transformation, it will have to include a fairly clear 
perspective on how to reconcile the thrust for homogeneity (implied in 
the very concept of a trans-zonal strategy) and the thrust for heterogene¬ 
ity (implied in the concept of liberty-equality). 

Query 6: Is there a meaningful way in which we can have plenty (or even 
enough) without productivism? 

The search for the conquest of nature and the Saint Simonian moral em¬ 
phasis on productive labor have long been ideological pillars not only of 
the capitalist world-economy but also of its antisystemic movements. To 
be sure, many have worried about excessive growth, and waste, and re¬ 
source depletion. But, as with other such rejections of dominant values, 
how far can we, should we, draw the implications of the critiques? 

Once again, it is easy to say thatjobs versus ecology is a dilemma pro¬ 
duced by the current system and inherent in it. But once again, this tells 
us little about long-term objectives or short-term tactics. And once again, 
this is an issue that has profoundly divided the antisystemic movements 
within zones, and even more across the zones. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 

One of the principal implicit complaints of the Revolution of 1968 was 
that the enormous social effort of antisystemic movements over the prior 
one hundred years had yielded so little global benefit. In effect, the revo¬ 
lutionaries were saying, we are not really farther along than our grand¬ 
parents were, in terms of transforming the world. 

The criticism was a harsh one, no doubt a salutary one, but also an 
unfair one. The conditions of the world-system revolution of 1968 were 
entirely different from those of the world-systemic revolution of l 848 . 
From l 848 to 1968, it is hard to see, retrospectively, how the antisys¬ 
temic movements could have acted other than they did. Their strategy 
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was probably the only one realistically available to them, and their fail¬ 
ures may have been inscribed in the structural constraints within which 
they necessarily worked. Their efforts and their devotion were prodi¬ 
gious. And the dangers they averted, the reforms they imposed probably 
offset the misdeeds they committed and the degree to which their mode 
of struggle reinforced the very system against which they were strug¬ 
gling- 

What is important, however, is not to be a Monday morning quarter¬ 
back of the world’s antisystemic movements. The real importance of the 
Revolution of 1968 is less its critique of the past than the questions it 
raised about the future. Even if the past strategy of the “old left” move¬ 
ments had been the best possible strategy for the time, the question still 
remained whether it was a useful strategy as of 1968. Here the case of the 
new movements was a far stronger one. 

The new movements however have not offered a fully coherent alter¬ 
native strategy. A coherent alternative strategy is still today to be worked 
out. It will possibly take ten to twenty more years to do so. This is not a 
cause for discouragement; it is rather the occasion for hard collective in¬ 
tellectual and political work. 
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It is widely argued that the collapse of the Communisms in 1989 was a 
more important moment of cultural and political change than the world 
revolution of 1968. I do not agree. I try here to place what I call the 
Communist interlude, 1917-1989, into historical context. I gave this pa¬ 
per first as a talk at a meeting in Cracow in Poland in 1996 called to dis¬ 
cuss “building an open society” in East-Central Europe. 

A Communist interlude? Between what and what? And first of all, 
when? I shall consider it to be the period between November 
1917 (the so-called Great October Revolution) and 1991, the year 
of the dissolution of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in August, 
and of the USSR itself in December. This is the period in which there 
were states governed by Communist, or Marxist-Leninist, parties in 
Russia and its empire and in east-central Europe. To be sure, there are 
still today a few states in Asia that consider themselves to be governed by 
Marxist-Leninist parties, to wit, China, the Democratic Republic of Ko¬ 
rea, Vietnam, and Laos. And there is Cuba. But the era in which there 
was a “socialist bloc of states” in any meaningful sense is over. So in my 
view is the era in which Marxism-Leninism is an ideology that com¬ 
mands significant support. 

So we are talking of an interlude in the elementary sense that there 
was a point of time prior to the era in which there was a coherent bloc of 
states asserting that they were governed by Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and that today we are living in a period posterior to that era. Of course, 
its shadow was there before 1917. Marx and Engels had asserted in the 
Manifesto already in i 848 that “a spectre is haunting Europe, the spectre 
of Communism.” And, in many ways, this spectre is still haunting Eu¬ 
rope. Only Europe? Let us discuss that. 
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What was the spectre before 1917? What was it between 1917 and 
1991? What is it today? I think it is not too difficult to come to an agree¬ 
ment on what the spectre was before 1917. It was the spectre that some¬ 
how the “people”—seen as a largely undereducated, uncultivated, and 
unsophisticated mass of persons — would rise up in some disorderly 
manner, destroy and confiscate property, and redistribute it more or less, 
putting into power persons who would govern without respect for talent 
or initiative. And in the process, they would destroy what was seen as 
valuable in a country’s traditions, including of course its religious tradi¬ 
tions. 

This was not a totally delusionary fear. There is a scene in the movie 
version ofPasternak’s Doctor Zhivago when Dr. Zhivago, returning from 
the front shortly after the revolution to his relatively palatial home in 
Moscow, is greeted not merely by his family but by the very large collec¬ 
tive of persons who have occupied his home as their new residence. His 
own family has been relegated to a single room in the vast house. 
Zhivago, representing the essential idealistic Russian intellectual, is 
asked somewhat aggressively what he thinks of this new reality, and he 
replies, “This is a better arrangement, comrades, more just.” To the end 
ofhis quite eventful life, Dr. Zhivago continues to believe that it is better, 
even if the reader/viewer is left to have more ambiguous sentiments. 

We know the political and social history of nineteenth-century Eu¬ 
rope fairly well. Let me summarize it. After the French Revolution, there 
was widespread and increasing acceptance in Europe of two concepts 
that would have been considered strange by most persons before the 
French Revolution. The first was that political change was an absolutely 
normal and expectable phenomenon. The second was that sovereignty, 
national sovereignty, resided not in rulers or legislatures but in some¬ 
thing called the “people.” These were not only new ideas; they were 
radical ideas, disturbing to most persons of property and power. 

This new set of values that transcended particular states, what I call 
the emerging geoculture of the world-system, was accompanied by im¬ 
portant changes in the demographic and social structuring of most Eu¬ 
ropean states. The rate of urbanization increased, and the percentage of 
wage labor increased. This sudden geographic concentration of sizable 
numbers of urban wageworkers in European cities, whose living condi¬ 
tions were generally abysmal, created a new political force composed of 
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persons who were largely excluded from the benefits of econ*{nifc 
growth: they suffered economically, were excluded socially, and had no 
say in the political processes, either at the national or the local levels. 
When Marx and Engels said, “Workers of the world, unite; you have ^ 
nothing to lose but your chains,” they were both referring to and ad¬ 
dressing this group. 

Two things happened in Europe between l 848 and 1917 that affected 
this situation. First, the political leaders of the different states began to 
effectuate a program of reform, rational reform, designed to respond to 
the plaints of this group, palliate their miseries, and appease their sense 
of alienation. Such programs were put into effect within most European 
states, albeit at different paces and at different moments. (I include in my 
definition of Europe the principal White settler states: the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand.) 

The programs of reform had three main components. The first was 
suffrage, which was introduced cautiously but steadily expanded in cov¬ 
erage: sooner or later all adult males (and then women as well) were ac¬ 
corded the right to vote. The second reform was remedial workplace 
legislation plus redistributive benefits, what we would later call the “wel¬ 
fare state.” The third reform, if reform is the right word, was the cre¬ 
ation of national identities, largely via compulsory primary education 
and universal military service (for males). 

The three elements together—political participation via the ballot, 
the intervention of the state to reduce the polarizing consequences of un¬ 
governed market relations, and a transclass unifying national loyalty— 
comprise the underpinnings, and indeed in actuality the definition, of 
the liberal state, which by igi 4 had become the pan-European normal 
and partial practice. After l 848 , the pre-i 848 differences between so- 
called liberal and so-called conservative political forces diminished radi¬ 
cally as they tended to come together on the merits of a reform program, 
although of course there continued to be debate about the pace of reform 
and about the degree to which it was useful to preserve the veneration of 
traditional symbols and authorities. 

This same period saw the emergence in Europe of what is sometimes 
called the social movement, composed on the one hand of the trade 
unions and on the other hand of socialist or labor parties. Most, although 
not all, of these political parties considered themselves to be “Marxist,” 
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though what this really meant has been a continuing matter of dispute, 
then and since. The strongest among these parties, and the “model” 
party for itself and for most of the others, was the German Social- 
Democratic Party. 

The German Social-Democratic Party, like most of the other parties, 
was faced with one major practical question: Should it participate in par¬ 
liamentary elections? (With the subsequent question, Should its mem¬ 
bers participate in governments?) In the end, the overwhelming majority 
of the parties and of the militants of parties answered yes to these ques¬ 
tions. The reasoning was rather simple. They could thereby do some im¬ 
mediate good on behalf of their constituencies. Eventually, with 
extended suffrage and sufficient political education, the majority would 
vote them into total power, and once in power, they could legislate the 
end of capitalism and the installation of a socialist society. There were 
some premises that underpinned this reasoning. One was the enlighten¬ 
ment view of human rationality: all persons will act in their own rational 
interest, provided they have the chance and the education to perceive it 
correctly. The second was that progress was inevitable, and that there¬ 
fore history was on the side of the socialist cause. 

This line of reasoning by the socialist parties of Europe in the pre- 
igi 4 period transformed them in practice from a revolutionary force, if 
they ever were one, into merely a somewhat more impatient version of 
centristliberalism. Although many of theparties still talked a language of 
“revolution,” they no longer really conceived of revolution as involving 
insurrection or even the use of force. Revolution had become rather the 
expectation of some dramatic political happening, say a 60 percent vic¬ 
tory at the polls. Since at the time socialist parties were still doing quite 
poorly at the polls on the whole, prospective victory at the polls still bore 
the psychological flavor of revolution. 

Enter Lenin, or rather enter the Bolshevik faction of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party. The Bolshevik analysis had two main ele¬ 
ments. First, the Bolsheviks said that the theorizing and praxis of the Eu¬ 
ropean social-democratic parties were not at all revolutionary but 
constituted at best a variant of liberalism. Second, they said that, what¬ 
ever the justification for such “revisionism” might be elsewhere, it was 
irrelevant to Russian reality, since Russia was not a liberal state, and 
there was therefore no possibility that socialists could vote themselves 
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into socialism. One has to say that these two assessments seem in retro¬ 
spect absolutely correct. 

The Bolsheviks drew from this analysis a crucial conclusion: Russia 
would never become socialist (and implicitly neither would any other 
state) without an insurrectionary process that involved seizing control of 
the state apparatus. Therefore, Russia’s “proletariat” (the approved sub¬ 
ject of history), which was in fact still numerically small, had to do this by 
organizing itself into a tightly structured cadre party that would plan and 
organize the “revolution.” The “small” size of the urban industrial pro¬ 
letariat was more important to the implicit, not explicit, theorizing than 
Lenin and his colleagues admitted. For what we in effect got here was a 
theory of how to be a socialist party in a country that was neither wealthy 
nor highly industrialized, and was therefore not a part of the core zone of 
the capitalist world-economy. 

The leaders of the October Revolution considered themselves to 
have led the first proletarian revolution of modern history. It is more re¬ 
alistic to say that they led one of the first, and possibly the most dramatic, 
of the national liberation uprisings in the periphery and semiperiphery of 
the world-system. What made this particular nationalliberation uprising 
different, however, from the others were two things: it was led by a cadre 
party that affected a universalist ideology and therefore proceeded to cre¬ 
ate a worldwide political structure under its direct control; and the revo¬ 
lution occurred in the particular country outside the core zone that was 
the strongest among them industrially and militarily. The whole history 
of the Communist interlude of 1917-91 derived from these two facts. 

A party that proclaims itself a vanguard party, and then proceeds to 
achieve state power, cannot but be a dictatorial party. If one defines one¬ 
self as vanguard, then one is necessarily right. And if history is on the 
side of socialism, then the vanguard party is logically fulfilling the 
world’s destiny by enforcing its will on everyone else, including those 
persons of whom it is supposed to be the vanguard, in this case, the in¬ 
dustrial proletariat. Indeed, it would be remiss in its duty were it to act 
differently. If, in addition, only one of these parties in the entire world 
had state power, which was essentially the case between 1917 and 1945, 
then if one were to organize an international cadre structure, i t does seem 
natural and plausible that the party of the state in power would become 
the leading party. In any case, this party had the material and political 
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means to insist on this role against any opposition that arose. Thus it 
seems not unfair to state that the one-party regime oft he USSR and its de 
facto control of the Comintern were almost inevitable consequences of 
the theory of the vanguard party. And with it came, if not quite inevitably 
then at least with high probability, what actually happened: purges, gu¬ 
lags, and an Iron Curtain. 

No doubt the clear and continuous hostility of the rest of the world to 
the Communist regime in Russia played a big role in these develop¬ 
ments. But it is surely specious to attribute these developments to that 
hostility, since Leninist theory predicted the hostility and therefore the 
hostility represented part of the constants of external reality with which 
the regime always knew it had to deal. 

The hostility was to be expected. The internal structuring of the re¬ 
gime was to be expected. What was perhaps less to be expected was the 
geopolitics of the Soviet regime. There were four successive geopolitical 
decisions taken by the Bolsheviks that marked turning-points, and these 
do not seem to me to have been necessarily the only route that the Soviet 
regime could have taken. 

The first was the reassembling of the Russian empire. In 1917, the 
Russian imperial forces were in military disarray, and vast segments of 
the Russian population were calling out for “bread and peace.” This was 
the social situation within which the tsar was forced to abdicate, and in 
which, after a brief period, the Bolsheviks could launch their attack on 
the Winter Palace and seize state power. 

At first, the Bolsheviks seemed to be indifferent to the fate of the Rus¬ 
sian empire as such. After all, they were internationalist socialists, who 
were committed to a belief in the evils of nationalism, of imperialism, and 
of tsarism. They “let go” both Finland and Poland. One can be cynical 
and say that they were merely casting ballast overboard at a difficult mo¬ 
ment. I think rather that it was a kind of immediate, almost instinctive, 
reaction in accord with their ideological prejudices. 

What happened then was rational reflection. The Bolsheviks found 
themselves in a militarily difficult civil war. They were afraid that “letting 
go” meant the creation of actively hostile regimes on their borders. They 
wanted to win the civil war, and they decided that this required recon¬ 
quest of the empire. It turned out to be too late for Finland and Poland, 
but not for the Ukraine and the Caucasus. And thus it was that, of the 
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three great multinational empires that existed in Europe at the time of the 
First World War — the Austro-Hungarian, the Ottoman, and the 
Russian—only the Russian empire was to survive, at least until 1991. 
And thus it was that the first Marxist-Leninist regime became a Russian 
imperial regime, the successor to the tsarist empire. 

The second turning-point was the Congress of the Peoples of the 
East in Baku in 1921. Faced with the reality that the long-awaited German 
revolution was not going to happen, the Bolsheviks turned inward and 
eastward. They turned inward insofar as they now proclaimed a new 
doctrine, that of building socialism in one country. And they turned 
eastward insofar as Baku shifted the world-systemic emphasis of the Bol¬ 
sheviks from a revolution of the proletariat in highly industrialized coun¬ 
tries to an anti-imperialist struggle in the colonial and semicolonial 
countries of the world. Both seemed sensible as pragmatic shifts. Both 
had enormous consequences for the taming of Leninism as a world revo¬ 
lutionary ideology. 

To turn inward meant to concentrate upon the reconsolidation of the 
Russian state and empire as state structures and to put forward a pro¬ 
gram of economic catching up, via industrialization, with the countries 
of the core zone. To turn eastward was to admit implicitly (not yet ex¬ 
plicitly) the virtual impossibility of a workers’ insurrection in the core 
zone. It was also to join in the struggle for Wilson’s self-determination of 
nations (under the more colorful banner of anti-imperialism). These 
shifts in objectives made the Soviet regime far less unpalatable to the po¬ 
litical leadership of Western countries than its previous stance, and laid 
the basis for a possible geopolitical entente. 

This led logically to the next turning-point, which came the very next 
year, 1922, in Rapallo, when Germany and Soviet Russia both reentered 
the world political scene as major players by agreeing to resume diplo¬ 
matic and economic relations and to renounce all war claims on each 
other, thereby effectively circumventing the different kinds of ostracism 
each was suffering at the hands of France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. From that point on, the USSR was committed to a full integration 
in the interstate system. It joined the League of Nations in 1933 (and 
would have done so sooner, if permitted), allied itself with the West in 
the Second World War, cofounded the United Nations, and never ceased 
in the post-1945 world to seek recognition by everyone (and fi rst of all, 
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by the United States) as one of the world’s two “great powers.” Such 
efforts, as Charles de Gaulle was repeatedly to point out, might be hard 
to explain in terms of the ideology of Marxism-Leninism but were per¬ 
fectly expectable as the policies of a great military power operating 
within the framework of the existing world-system. 

And it was then not surprising that we saw the fourth turning-point, 
the often-neglected but ideologically significant dissolution of the Com¬ 
intern in 1943. To dissolve the Comintern was first of all to recognize 
formally what had been a reality for a long time, the abandonment of the 
original Bolshevik project of proletarian revolutions in the most “ad¬ 
vanced” countries. This seems obvious. What was less obvious is that 
this represented the abandonment of the Baku objectives as well, or at 
least in their original form. 

Baku extolled the merits of anti-imperialist national liberation move¬ 
ments in the “East.” But by 1943 the leaders of the USSR were no longer 
really interested in revolutions anywhere, unless they entirely controlled 
those revolutions. The Soviet leadership was not stupid, and it realized 
that movements that came to power through long national struggles were 
unlikely to surrender their integrity to someone in Moscow. Who would 
then? There was only one possible answer—movements that came to 
power because of and under the watchful eye of Russia’s Red Army. 
Thus was born the Soviet policy toward the only part of the world of 
which this could possibly be true, at least at the time, east-central Eu¬ 
rope. In the period ig 44 - 47 , the USSR was determined to place in 
power subservient Communist regimes in all areas where the Red Army 
found itself at the end of the Second World War, essentially Europe east 
of the Elbe. I say essentially because immediately there are three excep¬ 
tions: Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania. But we know what happened 
there. The Red Army was located in none of these three countries in 
1945. In Greece, Stalin abandoned the Greek Communist Party dramati¬ 
cally. And both Yugoslavia and Albania, which had Marxist-Leninist re¬ 
gimes that had come to power through their own insurrectionary efforts, 
would openly break with the USSR. As for Asia, Stalin’s foot-dragging 
was obvious to the world, not least of all to the Chinese Communist 
Party, which also broke dramatically with the USSR as soon as it could. 
Mao’s meeting with Nixon is the direct outcome of this fourth Soviet 
turning-point. 
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After four turning-points, what was left? Not much of the old spectre 
of Communism. What was left was something quite different. The USSR 
was the second-strongest military power in the world. It was in fact 
strong enough to make a deal with the United States, which was the 
strongest power, and by far, that allowed it to carve out a zone of exclu¬ 
sive influence, from the Elbe to the Yalu, but not beyond. The deal was 
that this zone was its to control and that its free rein there would be re¬ 
spected by the United States, provided only that the USSR really stayed 
inside that zone. The deal was consecrated at Yalta and was essentially 
respected by the Western powers and the Soviet Union right up to 1991. 
In this, the Soviets played the game as the direct heirs of the tsars, per¬ 
forming their geopolitical role better. 

Economically, the USSR had set out on the classic road to catching 
up, via industrialization. It did fairly well, considering all its handicaps 
and the costs of the destruction of the Second World War. If one looks at 
the 1945-70 figures, they are impressive on a world comparative scale. 
The USSR forced its satellite countries to pursue the same path, which 
made less sense for some of them, but these countries too did fairly well 
at first. But the economics were naive, not because they didn’t leave 
enough place for private enterprise but because they assumed that steady 
“catching up” was a plausible policy and industrialization was the wave 
of the economic future. In any case, as we know, the USSR as well as the 
east-central European countries began to do badly in economic terms in 
the 1970s and 1980s and eventually collapsed. This was of course a pe¬ 
riod in which much of the world was also doing badly, and much of what 
happened in these countries was part of a larger pattern. The point, 
however, is that, from the point of view of people living in these coun¬ 
tries, the economic failures were a sort of last straw, especially given the 
official propaganda that the greatest proof of the merits of Marxism- 
Leninism lay in what it could do immediately to improve the economic 
situation. 

It was the last straw because the internal political situation in all these 
countries was one that virtually no one liked. Democratic political par¬ 
ticipation was nonexistent. If the worst of the terrorism was over by the 
mid-1950s, arbitrary imprisonment and control by the secret police were 
still the normal, ongoing reality of life. And nationalism was allowed no 
expression. This mattered perhaps least in Russia, where the reality was 
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that Russians were on top of this political world, even if they were not 
allowed to say so. But for everyone else, Russian dominance was intoler¬ 
able. Finally, the one-party system meant that, in all these countries, 
there was a very privileged stratum, the Nomenklatura, whose existence 
made the ideological claim of the Bolsheviks to represent egalitarianism 
seem a mockery. 

There were always very many people in all these countries who in no 
sense shared the original Bolshevik objectives. What made the whole 
system collapse in the end, however, was that large numbers of those 
who did share these objectives became as hostile to the regimes as the 
others—perhaps even more hostile. The spectre that haunted the world 
from 1917 to 1991 had become transformed into a monstrous caricature of 
the spectre that had haunted Europe from i 848 to 1917. The old spectre 
exuded optimism, justice, morality, which were its strengths. The sec¬ 
ond spectre came to exude stagnation, betrayal, and ugly oppression. Is 
there a third spectre on the horizon? 

The first spectre was one not for Russia or east-central Europe but 
rather for Europe (and the world). The second spectre was one for the 
whole world. And the third spectre will surely be that for the whole 
world again. But can we call it the spectre of Communism? Certainly not 
in the 1917-1991 use of the term. Andonlyup to a point in the 1848-1917 
usage of the term. But the spectre is nonetheless awesome and is notun- 
related to the continuing problem of the modern world, its combination 
of great material and technological advance and extraordinary polariza¬ 
tion of the world’s populations. 

In the ex-Communist world, many see themselves as having gone 
“back to normalcy.” But this is no more realistic a possibility than it was 
when President Warren Harding launched that slogan for the United 
States in 1920. The United States could never go back to the pre-igi 4 
world, and Russia and its ex-satellites cannot go back to the pre-1945 or 
pre-1917 world, neither in detail nor in spirit. The world has moved de¬ 
cisively on. And while most persons in the ex-Communist world are im¬ 
mensely relieved that the Communist interlude is behind them, it is not 
at all sure that they, or the rest of us, have moved into a safer or more 
hopeful or more livable world. 

For one thing, the world of the next fifty years promises to be a far 
more violent one than the Cold War world out of which we have come. 
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The Cold War was highly choreographed, highly constrained by the 
concern of both the United States and the Soviet Union that there be no 
nuclear war between them, and just as important by the fact that the two 
countries had between them the necessary power to ensure that such a 
war would not break out. But this situation has changed radically. Rus¬ 
sia’s military strength, while still great, is considerably weakened. But so, 
it must be said, is that of the United States, if less so. In particular, the “ 
United States no longer has three elements that ensured its military 
strength previously: the money, popular willingness within the United 
States to bear the losses of military action, and political control over 
western Europe and Japan. 

The results are already clear. It is extremely difficult to contain esca¬ 
lating local violence (Bosnia, Rwanda, Burundi, and so on). It will be 
virtually impossible over the next twenty-five years to contain weapons 
proliferation, and we should anticipate a significant increase in the num¬ 
ber of states that have nuclear weapons at their disposition, as well as 
biological and chemical weapons. Furthermore, given, on the one hand, 
the relative weakening of U.S. power and the emergence of a triadic di¬ 
vision among the strongest states and, on the other hand, a continuing 
economic North-South polarization in the world-system, we should ex¬ 
pect the likelihood that there will be more deliberate South-North mili¬ 
tary provocations (of the Saddam Hussein variety). Such provocations 
will be increasingly difficult to handle politically, and if several occur si¬ 
multaneously, it is doubtful that the North will be able to stem the tide. 
The U.S. military has already moved into a mode of preparing to handle 
two situations at the same time. But if there are three? 

The second new element is South-North migration (which includes 
eastern Europe-western Europe migration). I say it is new, but of course 
such migration has been a feature of the capitalist world-economy for fi ve 
hundred years now. Three things, however, have changed. The first is 
the technology of transport, which makes the process far easier. The sec¬ 
ond is the extensiveness of the global economic and demographic polar¬ 
ization, which makes the global push far more intensive. The third is the 
spread of democratic ideology, which undermines the political ability of 
wealthy states to resist the tide. 

What will happen? It seems clear in the short run. In the wealthy 
states, we shall see the growth of right-wing movements that focus their 
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rhetoric around keeping migrants out. We shall see the erection of more 
and more legal and physical barriers to migration. We shall nonetheless 
see a rise in the real rate of migration, legal and illegal—in part because 
the cost of real barriers is too high, in part because of the extensive col¬ 
lusion of employers who wish to utilize such migrant labor. 

The middle-run consequences are also clear. There wall come to be a 
statistically significant group of migrant families (including often the 
second-generation families) who will be poorly paid, not socially inte¬ 
grated, and almost certainly without political rights. These persons will 
constitute essentially the bottom stratum of the working class in each 
country. If this is the case, we shall be back to the pre-i 848 situation in 
western Europe—an underclass concentrated in urban areas without 
rights and with very strong complaints, and this time clearly identifiable 
ethnically. It was this situation that led to the first spectre of which Marx 
and Engels spoke. 

There is, however, now another difference with i 848 . The world- 
system was riding a wave of enormous optimism about the future in the 
nineteenth century, and indeed up to about twenty years ago. We lived in 
an era in which everyone was sure that history was on the side of 
progress. Such faith had one enormous political consequence: it was in¬ 
credibly stabilizing. It created patience, since it assured everyone that 
things would be better one day, one day soon, for at least one’s children. 
It was what made the liberal state plausible and acceptable as a political 
structure. Today the world has lost that faith, and having lost it the world 
has lost its essential stabilizer. 

It is this loss of faith in inevitable reform that accounts for the great 
turn against the state, which we see everywhere today. No one ever really 
liked the state, but the great majority had permitted its powers to grow 
ever greater because they saw the state as the mediator of reform. But ifit 
cannot play this function, then why suffer the state? But if we don’t have 
a strong state, who will provide daily security? The answer is we must 
then provide it ourselves, for ourselves. And this puts the world collec¬ 
tively back to the period of the beginning of the modern world-system. It 
was to get out of the necessity of constructing our own local security that 
we engaged in the construction of the modern state-system. 

And one last, not so small, change. It is called democratization. Ev¬ 
eryone speaks of it, and I believe it is really occurring. But democratiza- 
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tion will not diminish, but add to, the great disorder. For, to most people, 
democratization translates primarily as the demand for three things as 
equal rights: a reasonable income (a job and later a pension), access to, 
education for one’s children, and adequate medical facilities. To the ex¬ 
tent that there is democratization, people insist not merely on having 
these three, but on regularly raising the minimal acceptable threshold for 
each. But having these three, at the level that people are demanding each 
day, is incredibly expensive, even for the wealthy countries, not to speak 
of for Russia, China, India. The only way everyone can really have more 
of these is to have a radically different system of distribution of the 
world’s resources than we have today. 

So what shall we call this third spectre? The spectre of disintegration 
of the state structures, in which people no longer have confidence? The 
spectre of democratization, and the demand for a radically different sys¬ 
tem of distribution? The next twenty-five to fifty years will be a long po¬ 
litical debate about how to handle this new spectre. It is not possible to 
predict the outcome of this worldwide political debate, which will be a 
worldwide political struggle. What is clear is that the responsibility of 
social scientists is to help in clarifying the historical choices that are be¬ 
fore us. 



25 —America and the World: 
Today, Yesterday, and Tomorrow 


In 1991 ,1 was invited by the University of Vermont to participate in the 
bicentennial of its founding, which occurred in the year that Vermont 
joined the United States. I used the occasion to return to my origins and 
to assess the historical trajectory of the United States within the modern 
world-system. 

G od, it seems, has distributed his blessing to the United States 
thrice: in the present, in the past, and in the future. I say it seems 
so, because the ways of God are mysterious, and we cannot pre¬ 
tend to be sure we understand them. The blessings of which I speak are 
these: in the present, prosperity; in the past, liberty; in the future, equal¬ 
ity. 

Each of these blessings has always involved measuring the United 
States of America by the yardstick of the world. Despite the long U.S. 
history of seeing itself as remote from the world, and removed especially 
from Europe, its self-definition has always been in fact in terms of the 
world. And the rest of the world has in turn always kept the United 
States in the forefront of its attention for some two hundred years now. 

The problem with God’s blessings is that they have a price. And the 
price we are willing to pay is always a call upon our righteousness. Each 
blessing has been accompanied by its contradictions. And it is not al¬ 
ways obvious that those who received the blessings were those who paid 
its price. As we move from today into tomorrow, it is time once again to 
count our blessings, assess our sins, and behold our reckoning sheet. 


TODAY 

The today of which I speak began in 1945 and came to an end in 1990. In 
this period, in precisely this period and no longer, the United States has 
been the hegemonic power of our world-system. The origin of this hege¬ 
mony has been in our prosperity; its consequence has been our prosper- 
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ity; the sign of our hegemony has been our prosperity. What did we do to 
merit this singular and rare privilege? Were we born great? Did we 
achieve greatness? Was greatness thrust upon us? 

The present began in 1945. The world had just emerged from a long, 
and terrible world war. Its battlefield had been the whole Eurasian land- 
mass, reaching from the island in the west (Great Britain) to the islands in 
the east (Japan, the Philippines, and the Pacific Islands) and from the 
northern zones of Eurasia to northern Africa, southeast Asia, and 
Melanesia in the south. Throughout this vast zone there had been im¬ 
mense devastation of human life and of the physical stock that was the 
Casis of world production. Some areas were more devastated than oth¬ 
ers, but almost no part of this vast zone escaped free and clear. Indeed, 
the only major industrial zone in the world whose equipment and na¬ 
tional infrastructure were intact was North America. The factories of the 
United States were not only unbombed but had been brought to new 
levels of efficiency by wartime planning and mobilization. 

Since the United States had entered the war with productive machin¬ 
ery that was already a match (at least) for all others in the world, the war¬ 
time destruction of the others created a gap in productive capacity and 
efficiency that was enormous. It was this gap that created the possibility 
for U.S. enterprises to flourish in the twenty-five years to come as they 
had never done before. And it was this gap that ensured that the only way 
these enterprises could flourish was by permitting a significant increase 
in the real wages of the workers of these enterprises. And it was this rise 
in real wages—translated into the ownership of homes, automobiles, and 
household durables, along with a vast expansion of educational oppor¬ 
tunity (and in particular of college education) — that constituted the 
prosperity that Americans knew and that amazed the world. 

Prosperity is above all things an opportunity, an opportunity to en¬ 
joy, an opportunity to create, an opportunity to share. But prosperity is 
also a burden. And the first burden that prosperity imposes is the pres¬ 
sure to maintain it. Who wishes to give up the good things of life? There 
has always existed a minority of ascetics and another minority consti¬ 
tuted of those willing to divest themselves of privilege out of shame or 
guilt. But for most people, to renounce the good life is a mark of saint¬ 
hood or madness and, however admirable, is not for them. The United 
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States as a country in the period 1945-1990 acted normally. The country 
was prosperous and sought to maintain that prosperity. 

Our country, its leaders but also its citizens, pursued as an obvious 
national goal not happiness (the perhaps utopian and romantic image 
that Thomas Jefferson inscribed in our Declaration of Independence) 
but prosperity. What did it take for the United States to maintain the 
prosperity it had in hand? Seen from the perspective of the immediate 
post-1945 years, the United States needed three things: customers for its 
immense industrial park; world order such that commerce could be pur¬ 
sued at lowest cost; and assurances that the production processes would 
not be interrupted. 

None of the three seemed too easy to achieve in 1945. The very de¬ 
structiveness of the world war that gave the United States its incredible 
edge had simultaneously impoverished many of the wealthier areas of 
the world. There was hunger in Europe and Asia, and its peoples 
could scarcely afford Detroit’s automobiles. The ending of the war left 
unresolved large numbers of “national” issues, not only in Europe and 
northern Asia, but in many countries outside the war zones, in countries 
we came later to call the Third World. Social peace seemed remote. And, 
in the United States, Americans were poised to resume their own disrup¬ 
tive social conflicts of the 1930s, which had been adjourned but scarcely 
resolved by wartime political unity. 

The United States moved, with less hesitancy than it had anticipated, 
to do what was necessary to eliminate these threats to its prosperity and 
its hopes for still greater prosperity. The United States invoked its ideal¬ 
ism in the service of its national interests. It believed in itself and in its 
goodness and sought to serve the world and lead the world as it thought 
just and wise. In the process, the United States obtained the applause of 
many and incurred the wrath of others. It felt hurt by the wrath and 
warmed by the applause, but above all it felt impelled to pursue the path 
it had designed for itself and that it considered to be the path of righ¬ 
teousness. 

The United States tends to look back upon the postwar world and 
celebrate four great achievements, for which it gives itself a large part of 
the credit. The first is the reconstruction of the devastated Eurasian 
landmass, and its reinsertion in the ongoing productive activity of the 
world-economy. The second is the maintenance of peace in the world- 
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system, the simultaneous prevention of nuclear war and military aggres¬ 
sion. The third is the largely peaceful decolonization of the ex-colonial 
world, accompanied by significant aid for economic development. The -- 
fourth is the integration of the American working class into economic 
well-being and full political participation, along with the ending of racial 
segregation and discrimination in the United States. 

When, just after the Second World War, Henry Luce proclaimed that 
this was “the American century,” it was to the expectation of just such 
accomplishments that he was pointing. This had indeed been the Ameri¬ 
can century. These achievements were real. But each had its price and 
each had unanticipated consequences. The correct balance-sheet is far 
more complex morally and analytically than we are wont to admit. 

It is of course true that the United States sought to aid in the recon¬ 
struction of the Eurasian landmass. It offered immediate relief in 1945, 
collectively through UNRRA and individually through CARE packages. 

It moved soon thereafter to more substantial, long-term measures, most 
notably through the Marshall Plan. A great deal of money and political 
energy was invested in the years between 1945 and i960 in this recon¬ 
struction of western Europe and Japan. The objects of these initiatives 
were clear: to rebuild the destroyed factories and infrastructure; to re¬ 
create functioning market systems with stable currencies well integrated 
into international division of labor; and to ensure sufficient employment 
opportunities. Nor did the United States limit itself to direct economic 
assistance. It also sought to encourage the creation of inter-European 
structures that would prevent the revival of the protectionist barriers that 
were associated with the tensions of the interwar period. 

To be sure, this was not simply altruistic. The United States needed a 
significant sector of foreign customers for its productive enterprises if 
they were to produce efficiently and profitably. A rebuilt western Europe 
and Japan would provide exactly the necessary base. Furthermore, 
Americans needed reliable allies who would take their political cues from 
the United States in the world arena, and the western European states, 
along with Japan, were the most likely countries to play this role. This 
alliance was institutionalized not only in the form of NATO and the 
U.S.-Japan Defense Treaty, but even more in the close continuing politi¬ 
cal coordination of these countries under U.S. “leadership.” The net re¬ 
sult was that, at least in the beginning, all the major decisions of 
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international life were being taken in Washington, with the largely un¬ 
questioning acquiescence and support of a set of powerful clients tates. 

The only serious obstacle the United States perceived in the world 
political arena was the Soviet Union, which seemed to be pursuing quite 
disparate, even opposite, political objectives. The U.S.S.R. was at one 
and the same time the only other significant military power in the post- 
1945 world and the political center of the world Communist movement, 
ostensibly dedicated to world revolution. 

When we discuss relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the postwar period, we tend to use two code words to express 
U.S. policy: Yalta and containment. They seem to be rather different. 
Yalta has acquired the flavor of a cynical deal, if not of a Western “sell¬ 
out.” Containment symbolizes, by contrast, U.S. determination to stop 
Soviet expansion. However, in reality, Yalta and containment were not 
two separate, even less opposing, policies. They were one and the same 
thing. The deal was containment. Like most deals, it was basically of¬ 
fered by the stronger (the U.S.) to the weaker (the U.S.S.R.) and ac¬ 
cepted by both because it served their mutual interests. 

The war ended with Soviet troops occupying the eastern half of Eu¬ 
rope and U.S. troops in the western half. The boundary was the river 
Elbe, or the line from Stettin to Trieste, as Churchill was to describe in 
ig 46 the location of what we designated the “Iron Curtain.” On the sur¬ 
face, the deal merely provided for the military status quo and peace in 
Europe, with the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. free to make what political ar¬ 
rangements they preferred within their respective zones. This military 
status quo — call it Yalta or call it containment—has been scrupulously 
respected by both sides from 1945 to 1990. It will one day be called the 
“Great American Peace” and looked back upon nostalgically as a golden 
era. 

The deal had, however, three codicils that are less often discussed. 
The first codicil had to do with the functioning of the world-economy. 
The Soviet zone was neither to ask for nor to receive U.S. assistance in 
reconstruction. They were permitted to, indeed required to, withdraw 
into a quasi-autarkic shell. The advantages to the United States were sev¬ 
eral. The costs of reconstruction of the Soviet zone threatened to be 
enormous, and the United States already had more than enough on its 
plate to assist western Europe and Japan. Furthermore, it was not at all 
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clear that even a reconstructed U.S.S.R. (and China) could provide a 
rapidly available significant market for U. S. exports, certainly nothing 
like what western Europe and Japan might offer. The investment in re¬ 
construction would have therefore been insufficiently remunerative. 
Yalta represented a net economic gain for the United States in the short 
run. 

The second codicil was in the ideological arena. Each side was al¬ 
lowed, indeed encouraged, to raise the decibels of mutual condemna¬ 
tion. John Foster Dulles intoned, and Stalin agreed, that neutralism was 
to be considered “immoral.” The struggle between the so-called Com¬ 
munist and Free Worlds permitted a tight internal control within each 
camp: anti-Communist McCarthyism in the West, and spy trials and 
purges in the East. What was really being controlled—both in the West 
and in the East—was the “left,” in the sense of all those elements who 
wished to put into question radically the existing world order, the capi¬ 
talist world-economy that was reviving and flourishing under U.S. hege¬ 
mony with the collusion of what may be called its subimperialist agent, 
the Soviet Union. 

The third codicil was that nothing in the extra-European world — 
what we later came to call the Third World, and more recently the 
South — was to be allowed to call into question the Great American 
Peace in Europe, and its institutional underpinning, the Yalta- 
containment doctrine. Both sides were pledged to this, and ultimately 
respected it. But it was a difficult codicil to interpret, and turned out to 
be even more difficult to enforce. 

In 1945, the United States did not anticipate that the Third World 
would be as tempestuous as it in fact became. The United States ap¬ 
proached the problems of the Third World with a Wilsonian worldview 
but languidly. It was in favor of the self-determination of nations; it was 
in favor of improvement in their economic well-being. But it did not con¬ 
sider the matter to be urgent. (Nor, despite the rhetoric, did the Soviet 
Union.) In general, the United States gave priority to its relations with 
the Soviet Union and with western Europe. The European states were 
still in 1945 the colonial powers in Africa, a good part of Asia, and the 
Caribbean, and were determined to pursue any changes at their own 
pace and in their own style. They were therefore far less acquiescent to 
U.S. interference in their colonial realm than they were to U.S. interfer- 
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ence in other arenas, even in their domestic affairs. (The U.S.S.R., be it 
noted, had similar problems with western European Communist par¬ 
ties.) 

European footdragging and Soviet hesitancy meant that the U.S. ini¬ 
tial position was one of minimal involvement in the ongoing political 
struggles of the Third World. But in fact western Europe turned out to 
be politically far weaker in the colonial world than they’d anticipated, 
J and the U.S.S.R. was forced to be more activist than it had hoped be¬ 
cause of pressures on it to be consistent with its Leninist ideological 
rhetoric. So the United States was forced as well into a somewhat more 
activist role. President Truman proclaimed “Point Four”—the doctrine 
of aid for economic development. It was only the last of the points in his 
speech, but it is the one we remember. The United States began to put 
quite gentle pressure on west European countries to speed up the pro¬ 
cess of decolonization and to accept full political independence as a le¬ 
gitimate outcome of the process. And it began to cultivate “moderate” 
nationalist leaders. The definition of “moderate” seems very clear in ret¬ 
rospect. A “moderate” nationalist movement was one that, while seeking 
political independence, was ready to accept (even expand) the integra¬ 
tion of the country into the production processes of the world-economy, 
including the possibility of trans-national investment. In any case, the 
United States perceived its policy as one of maintaining and fulfilling its 
historic commitment to anti-colonialism deriving from its own origins as 
a nation. 

Finally, there was no neglect of the home front. We often forget today 
how conflict-ridden the United States was in the 1930s. At that time, we 
were engaged in a full-fledged and vituperative debate about our role in 
world affairs: isolationism versus interventionism. There was also an 
acute class struggle between capital and labor. One of the folk heroes of 
the postwar period, Walter Reuther, was having his head bashed in on a 
Detroit bridge during the sitdown strikes of 1937. In the South, the Ku 
Klux Klan was very strong and Negroes were still being lynched. The 
wartime years were years of social truce, but many feared the resumption 
of the social conflict within the United States with the ending of the war. 
It would be difficult to be a hegemonic power, however, if the country 
was to remain as disunited as it had been in the 1930s. And it would be 
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hard to take full profit from U. S. economic advantage, if production were 
to be constantly disrupted by strikes and labor conflict. 

Yet within a very short time the United States seemed to put its house 
in order. Isolationism was buried with the symbolic but very significant 
conversion of Senator Vanderberg, who launched the idea of “biparti¬ 
san foreign policy” for a United States that was now ready “to assume its 
responsibilities” in the world arena. The great General Motors strike of 
1945, led by the same Walter Reuther, came to a happy ending with a 
compromise that was to set the pattern for 25 years to come for all the 
unionized major industries: significant wage increases, combined with a 
no-strike pledge, a rise in productivity, and price rises for the final prod- 
uct. And two fundamental steps were taken to end the post- 
Reconstruction patterns of legalized segregation of Black and White: 
President Truman’s integration of the armed forces in ig 48 ; and the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 unanimous ruling in Brown vs. the Board of 
Education (reversing Plessy vs. Ferguson) that segregation was uncon¬ 
stitutional. The United States was very proud of itself and the Voice of 
America was not reluctant to boast of our practical commitment to free¬ 
dom. 

By i960, it seemed that the United States was achieving its objectives 
admirably. The new prosperity was visible. Suburbia was flourishing. 
Higher educational and health care facilities had expanded enormously. 
A truly national air-and-road network had been constructed. Western 
Europe and Japan were back on their feet. The U.S.S.R. was well con¬ 
tained. The U.S. labor movement, purged of its left wing, was a recog¬ 
nized component of the Washington establishment. And i960 was the 
Year of Africa, the year in which sixteen African states, formerly colonies 
of four different European states, proclaimed their independence and 
joined the United Nations. The election of John F. Kennedy that year 
seemed the apotheosis of the new American reality. Power had passed, 
he said, to a new generation, born in this century, and therefore he im¬ 
plied fully rid of old hesitations and inadequacies, fully committed to a 
world of permanent prosperity and presumably of expanding freedom. 

It was precisely at this point, however, that the price ofprosperity be¬ 
gan to come clear, its unanticipated consequences to be felt, and its insti¬ 
tutional s tructures if not to crumble at least to shake and even tremble. 
Along with U.S. prosperity’ and even world prosperity came the realiza- 
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tion of the growing gap, internationally and within the United States be¬ 
tween rich and poor, core and periphery, the included and the excluded. 
In the 1960s the gap was only relative; in the 1970s and even more in the 
1980s it became absolute. But even a relative gap, perhaps especially a 
relative gap, spelled trouble. The trouble was worldwide. 

The trouble in western Europe and Japan seemed relatively innocent 
at first. By the 1960s, these countries were “catching up” with the United 
States—first of all in productivity; then, with some lag, in standard of 
living. By the 1980s, they exceeded the United States in productivity and 
had come to equal it in standard of living. This might be called an “inno¬ 
cent” form of trouble, since it bred a quiet form of rejection of U.S. he¬ 
gemony, a form of rejection that was all the more efficacious precisely 
because it was quiet and self-confident about the future. To be sure, our 
allies were restrained by their gratitude; nonetheless, bit by bit, they tried 
to emerge from their political tutelage to assert their separate roles in the 
world-system. The United States had to utilize all its institutional and 
ideological strength to hold its allies in check, and this succeeded in part 
up to the end of the 1980s. 

Elsewhere, however, the rebellions were less “innocent.” Most per¬ 
sons in the eastern European countries refused to accept the legitimacy 
of the Yalta arrangements, both on the left and on the right. The initial 
Cold War ideological tightness could not hold, either in the United 
States or in the Soviet Union. The U.S. Senate censured McCarthy in 
1954, and Khrushchev at the XXth Party Congress of the CPSU revealed 
and denounced Stalin’s crimes. The peoples of eastern Europe took ad¬ 
vantage of every loosening of the ideological cement to try, in various 
ways, to regain a freedom of action they were denied, most notably in 
1956 in Poland and Hungary, in 1968 in Czechoslovakia, and in 1980 
again in Poland. Since all these political uprisings were directed not 
against the United States but in the immediate sense against the Soviet 
Union, the United States felt free not to intervene in anyway. Thus it 
remained faithful to its arrangements with the Soviet Union, and the lat¬ 
ter was free to take the measures necessary to repress the uprisings. 

It is in the Third World that events came to be most out of control, 
and right from the beginning. Stalin pressed the Chinese Communists to 
come to an arrangement with the Kuomintang. They ignored him, and 
marched into Shanghai in 1949. The real worry for the United States was 
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not that China would now be a Soviet puppet, but that it would not be. 
The fear turned out to be justified. Within a year, U.S. troops would find 
themselves involved in a long, costly military operation in Korea merely 
to preserve the status quo. First the French, then the Americans were 
drawn into an even longer, even more costly war, wliich they would even¬ 
tually lose at the military level. The languid scenario for the Middle 
East—conservative Arab states and Israel, all safely pro-Western—was 
upset by the rise of Nasser and Nasserism, which would be echoed in 
various forms from North Africa to Iraq. Algeria’s war of independence 
would topple the Fourth French Republic and bring to power in France 
the figure least sympathetic to U.S. tutelage, Charles de Gaulle. And in 
Latin America, the long-standing political turmoil took a new more radi¬ 
cal form with the arrival of Castro in power in Cuba. 

Since these uprisings of the Third World were in fact directed prima¬ 
rily not against the Soviet Union but against the United States (unlike 
those in eastern Europe), the United States felt free to intervene. And 
intervene it did, with some vigor. If one looks at the balance-sheet over 
45 years, one can say that at the military level the United States won some 
and lost some, and that at the political level it seemed to win some and 
lose some. The U.S.’s main strength was at the economic level, in its 
ability to punish states it deemed hostile (Vietnam, Cuba, Nicaragua). 
What is, I think, crucial to note is that globally, in all these affairs, the 
U.S.S.R. played a minor role. On the one hand, the movements in the 
Third World were engaged in defiance to the U.S. world order, and the 
U.S.S.R. was part of that world order. The impetus was local. The Great 
American Peace did not serve, in their views, the interests of the peoples 
of the Third World. On the other hand, while these uprisings forced the 
United States to pay much more military and political attention to the 
Third World than anyone ever dreamed conceivable in 1945, the fact is 
that none of the movements singly, nor even all of them collectively, was 
able to dismantle the Great American Peace or immediately threaten 
American prosperity. The price for the United States nonetheless be¬ 
came higher and higher. 

There was a price to pay at home as well. It came from two sources. 
The first was the cost of maintaining order in the Third World. The 
most spectacular instance was the Vietnam War. The cost in lives and the 
cost in financial stability of the government were both high. But ulti- 
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mately the highest cost was the cost in legitimacy of the state. Watergate 
would never have forced a president to resign had not the Presidency 
itselfbeen already undermined by Vietnam. 

The second source was the cost of relative deprivation. It was pre¬ 
cisely the integration of trade-unions into the political establishment and 
the ending of legal segregation combined with the real increase in the 
incomes of skilled workers and the middle classes that brought to the 
fore the degree to which there were exclusions. The United States had 
moved from its pre-1945 situation when only a minority were prosperous 
to its post-1945 one where the majority felt prosperous, or at least mod¬ 
erately so. This was a trigger to action for the excluded, action that took 
the form of new consciousness—most notably Black (and later other mi¬ 
nority groups’) consciousness and womens’ consciousness. 

It was 1968 that brought all these challenges together into one big 
melting pot—resentment ofU.S. imperialism, resentment of Soviet sub¬ 
imperialism and collusion with the United States, resentment of the inte¬ 
gration of Old Left movements into the system reducing the presumed 
opposition to complicity, resentment of exclusions of oppressed minor¬ 
ity strata and of women (extended subsequently to all sorts of other 
exclusions — the handicapped, the gays, the indigenous populations, 
etc.). The worldwide explosion of 1968—in the United States and west¬ 
ern Europe, in Czechoslovakia and China, in Mexico and India—went 
on for three years more or less until the raging fires were brought under 
control by the forces sustaining the world-system. The fire was reduced 
to embers, but in the process it had gravely damaged the ideological sup¬ 
ports of the Great American Peace. It would now only be a matter of time 
that this peace would come to an end. 

The Great American Peace found its origin in American economic 
strength. It found its reward in American prosperity. It would not be un¬ 
dermined by its success. Starting from about 1967, the reconstruction of 
western Europe and Japan had reached a point that these countries not 
only were competitive with the United States but the total of world pro¬ 
duction thereby achieved brought on a long downturn in the world- 
economy in which we have been living ever since and that began to erode 
American prosperity. From 1967 to 1990, the United States sought to 
stem the tide of decline. It held out for 20-odd years until it all became 
too much. There were two modes of stemming the tide. One was the 
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“low posture” of Nixon, Ford, and Carter. It stumbled on Iran. The sec¬ 
ond was the fake machismo of Reagan and Bush. It stumbled on Iraq. 

The “low-posture” solution to the threatened loss of U.S. hegemony 
had three main pillars: Trilateralism, the OPEC oil rise, and the post- 
Vietnam syndrome. Trilateralism was an attempt to keep western Eu¬ 
rope and Japan from achieving political autonomy by offering them the 
olive branch of a junior partnership in decision-making. Trilateralism 
succeeded to the degree that it forestalled any significant falling-out of 
the OECD countries on military policies, political strategies, and world 
financial arrangements. The west Europeans and the Japanese continued 
to respect U.S. leadership in form. But in reality, and without rhetoric, 
they pursued unremittingly the improvement of their relative position in 
world productive processes, knowing that eventually the U.S. hege¬ 
monic position would inevitably crumble for lack of an economic base. 

The OPEC oil rise, under the leadership of the U.S.’s chief agents in 
the affair (Saudi Arabia and the Shah of Iran), was designed primarily to 
pump world surplus capital into a central fund that would then be re¬ 
cycled to Third World and socialist countries largely in the form of loans 
to states, providing short-run stability in these states and artificially sus¬ 
taining the world market for industrial production. A secondary advan¬ 
tage of the OPEC oil rise was supposed to be that it created greater 
difficulties for western Europe and Japan than for the United States and 
hence slowed them down competitively. A tertiary consequence was 
that, by stimulating inflation in the OECD countries but especially in the 
United States, it reduced real wages. During the 1970s the effect of the 
OPEC oil rise on the world-economy had the consequences desired. It 
did indeed work to slow down the decline of U.S. economic advantage. 

The third aspect of the “low posture” response was the post-Vietnam 
syndrome, which was not a reaction against Nixon but a fulfillment of his 
strategy: the opening to China and the withdrawal from Indochina, both 
of which were inevitably followed by such developments as the Clark 
Amendment on Angola and the belated withdrawal of support to So- 
moza in Nicaragua and to the Shah in Iran. Even the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan furthered this development, because it mired down Soviet 
political energies in an impossible situation, disabled them from gaining 
advantage in the Islamic world, and gave the United States an excuse to 
fan the ideological fires once again in a flagging western Europe. 
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What the United States obviously did not count on was that the 
movement led by the Ayatollah Khomeini was of an entirely different 
stripe from the movements of national liberation the Third World had 
known in the postwar period. The Chinese Communist Party and the 
Vietminh, the Nasserists and the Algerian FLN, Cuba’s 26th of July 
Movement and Angola’s MPLA were all opposed to U.S. hegemony and 
the existing world-system but operated nonetheless within the basic 
framework of its eighteenth-century Enlightenment Weltanschauung. 
They were against the system but also of the system. That is why, in the 
end, once in power, they could all be incorporated into its ongoing 
structures without too much difficulty. 

Khomeini would have none of that. He knew Satan when he saw him. 
The No. 1 Satan was the United States, the No. 2 the Soviet Union, and 
he would play by no rules of the game that served either of their interests. 
The United States did not know how to handle such fundamental other¬ 
ness, which is why Khomeini could so profoundly humiliate the United 
States, and thereby undermine its hegemony even more effectively than 
the 1968 world revolution of the new lefts and the excluded. Khomeini 
brought down Carter and the “low posture.” 

The United States then played its last card — Reagan’s fake ma¬ 
chismo. The enemy, said Reagan, is less Khomeini than Carter (and im¬ 
plicitly Nixon and Ford). The solution was to puff power. To our allies, 
no more Trilateral fluff but reideologization. The allies responded by 
continuing their own “low posture” vis-a-vis the United States. To the 
Third World, invade Grenada, bomb Libya (once), and eventually de¬ 
pose our renegade agent in Panama, Noriega. The Third World re¬ 
sponded by forcing the United States out of Lebanon by suicide¬ 
bombing 200 Marines. To the folks at home, cut real wages not by 
inflation but by union-busting (starting with the air traffic controllers), 
by reallocation of national income to the wealthy, and by an acute reces¬ 
sion that would transfer many middle-income earners to low-income 
jobs. Faced with the debt crisis in the world-economy (the direct conse¬ 
quence of the OPEC oil rise scam), engage in military Keynesianism in 
the United States to be financed by selling off the U.S. patrimony to our 
allies via a monumental U.S. debt burden that could not but deflate U.S. 
currency in the long run. And of course denounce the Evil Empire. 

Ronald Reagan may believe he intimidated the U.S.S.R. into produc- 
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ing Gorbachev. But Gorbachev emerged in the U.S.S.R. because 
Ronald Reagan demonstrated that the U.S. was no longer strong enough 
to sustain the special arrangement with the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. was 
now forced to be on its own, and on its own, without a Cold War deal, it 
was in desperately bad shape. Its economy, which could keep its head 
above water and even show significant growth during the great expan¬ 
sion of the world-economy in the 1950s and 1960s, was too inflexibly 
structured to cope with the great stagnation of the world-economy of the 
1970s and 1980s. Its ideological steam had totally evaporated. Leninist 
developmentalism had proved as inefficacious as all the other varieties of 
developmentalism—socialist or ffee-market—have in the last fifty years. 

Gorbachev pursued the only policy that was available for the 
U.S.S.R. (or perhaps one should bettersay Russia), if it were to maintain 
significant power in the twenty-first century. He needed to terminate the 
drain on Soviet resources of its pseudo-empire. He thus sought to force 
the pace of liquidating the military facade of the Cold War (now that its 
political utility was over) by a quasi-unilateral disarmament (withdrawal 
from Afghanistan, dismantling of missiles, etc;) thereby forcing the 
United States to follow suit. He needed as well to divest himself of an 
ever-more restive imperial burden in eastern Europe. The eastern Euro¬ 
peans were of course happy to oblige. They had wanted nothing more 
for at least twenty-five years. But the miracle of 1989 was made possible 
not because the United States changed its traditional position but be¬ 
cause the Soviet Union did. And the U.S.S.R. changed its position not 
because of the U.S. strength but because of U.S. weakness. Gorbachev’s 
third task is to restore the U.S.S.R. to a viable internal structure, includ¬ 
ing dealing with the now-released nationalisms. Here he may well have 
failed, but it is still too early to be sure that he cannot hold the U.S.S.R. 
together. 

The miracle of 1989 (continued by the failed coup in the U.S.S.R. in 
1991) was no doubt a blessing for the peoples of the eastern and central 
Europe, including the peoples of the U.S.S.R. It will not be an unmixed 
blessing, but at the very least it opens the possibility of renewal. But it 
was not a blessing for the U.S. The United States has not won the Cold 
War but lost the Cold War, because the Cold War was not a game to be 
won but rather a minuet to be danced. By transforming it at least into a 
game, there was a victory, but the victory was Pyrrhic. The end of the 
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Cold Warin effect eliminated the last major prop the U.S. hegemony and 
U.S. prosperity, the Soviet shield. 

The result was Iraq and the Persian Gulf crisis. Iraq did not suddenly 
discover its claims upon Kuwait. It had been making these claims for 
thirty years at least. Why did it choose this moment in time to invade? 
The immediate motivation seems quite clear. Iraq, like a hundred other 
countries, was suffering from the catastrophic consequences of the 
OPEC oil scam and the subsequent debt crisis. This was particularly ag¬ 
gravated in its case by the costly and futile Iran-Iraq war, in which Iraq 
was strongly abetted by a coalition, less strange that it appears, of the 
U.S., France, Saudi Arabia, and the U.S.S.R., intended to sap the 
strength of Khomeini’s Iran. In 1990, Iraq was determined not to sink, 
and seizing Kuwaiti oil revenue (and incidentally liquidating a goodly 
part of its world debt) seemed a solution. 

But how did Saddam Hussein dare? I do not believe he miscalcu¬ 
lated. I think he calculated very well. He was playing “va banque.” He 
had two strong cards. Card No. 1 was the knowledge that the U.S.S.R. 
would not be on his side. Had he thought to invade Kuwait five years 
earlier, the invasion would have rapidly provoked a U.S.-U.S.S.R. con¬ 
frontation involving the likelihood of nuclear destruction, and hence just 
as rapidly followed the usual path of a U.S.-U.S.S.R. arrangement. Iraq 
would have had no choice but to back down, like Cuba in 1962. Iraq 
could invade because it had been liberated from Soviet constraint. 

The second liberation was regional. In the wake of the new Gor¬ 
bachev diplomacy, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. entered into a process of 
resolving so-called regional conflicts, that is, no longer sustaining con¬ 
frontational conflicts in the four regions where they had been most vig¬ 
orously sustained in the 1970s and 1980s: Indochina, southern Africa, 
Central America, and the Middle East. In the first three areas, negotia¬ 
tions are ongoing. Only in the Middle East had these negotiations bro¬ 
ken down. When it was clear that Israeli-P.L.O. negotiations were 
blocked and that the United States did not have the political power to 
force Israel to continue them, Iraq moved from the wings to the center of 
the stage. As long as negotiations had been ongoing, Saddam Hussein 
could do nothing, since he couldn’t risk being blamed by the Palestin¬ 
ians and the Arab world for scuttling the negotiations. But once the Is- 
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raelis scuttled them, Saddam Hussein could pose as the liberator of the 
Palestinians. 

There was one fi nal element in Iraq’s calculations. The United States 
would lose no matter what. If the U.S. did nothing, Saddam Hussein was 
on his way to becoming the Bismarck of the Arab world. And if the U.S. 
reacted as it did in fact react, and built a military coalition against Iraq 
centered on the direct use of U.S. troops, Saddam Hussein might fall 
(this is why the game was “va banque”) but the U.S. could not win. The 
war was unavoidable from day one, because neither Hussein nor Bush 
could accept any outcome other than military combat. Iraq of course lost 
disastrously in military terms, and it lost immensely in the destruction of 
lives and infrastructure. But it is still too early to argue that it lost in fact 
politically. 

The United States proved to the world that it was indeed the stron¬ 
gest military power in the world. But, be it noted, for the first time since 
1945 it was called upon to demonstrate it, by an act of deliberate military 
provocation. To win in such circumstances is already to lose in part. For 
if one challenger can dare, a second careful challenger may start to pre¬ 
pare himself. Even Joe Louis grew tired. 

The demonstration of U.S. military strength has underlined its eco¬ 
nomic weakness. It has been widely noticed that the U.S. war effort was 
fi nanced by others, because the U.S. could not finance it. The United 
States has loudly shouted that it is now the world’s diplomatic broker. 
However, it plays this role not as a respected elder but rather as a power 
that wields a big stick, but that also has economic feet of clay. 

To be a broker is only an advantage if one can produce lasting results. 
The United States was thus forced to begin itself in the Middle East a 
second game of “va banque.” If it can bring about significant accord be¬ 
tween Israel and the PLO, everyone will applaud. But this is a result that 
seems unlikely. If, in the coming 2-3 years, we collapse into more wars in 
the Middle East, possibly now with nuclear weapons, the United States 
will bear the brunt of the blame, its conservative Arab allies will collapse, 
and Europe will be called in to salvage a possibly unsalvageable situa¬ 
tion. If all of this happens, may not Saddam Hussein still be around to 
crow? Nothing positive for U.S. power in the world has emerged from 
the Persian Gulf War. 

The Iran crisis of 1980 and the Iraq crisis of 1990 were quite different. 
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They were two alternate models of Third World reaction to the Great 
American Peace. The Iran reaction used the way of fundamental rejec¬ 
tion of Western values. The Iraq reaction was quite different. The re¬ 
gime in Iraq was Baathist, and the Baath is the most secularized 
movement in the Arab world. The Iraq reaction was in the end a military 
reaction, the attempt to construct large Third World states based on 
enough modern military strength to impose a new rapport deforces be¬ 
tween North and South. These are the two faces of the future. The “low 
posture” of the United States was laid low by Khomeini. Its “fake ma¬ 
chismo” has been laid low by Saddam Hussein. 

The heyday of U.S. prosperity is now over. The scaffolding is being 
dismantled. The bases are crumbling. How shall we assess the era of 
U.S. hegemony, 1945-1990? On the one hand, it was the Great Ameri¬ 
can Peace and an era of great material prosperity. It was also, by com¬ 
parative historical standards, an era of tolerance, at least for the most 
part, despite the many conflicts, or perhaps because of the form the con¬ 
flicts took. But it was built on too many exclusions to survive. And it is 
now over. 

We are now entering into America’s future, about which we have 
cause to be both despairing and very hopeful. But we cannot know 
which ways the winds will be blowing until first we look at America’s 
past. 


YESTERDAY 

When shall we begin our story of America’s past? I shall start the story 
somewhat unconventionally in 1791 on the basis of two important 
events—the adoption of the Bill of Rights, and the admission of the Re¬ 
public ofVermont to the Union. 

There is no greater symbol and concrete foundation to American lib¬ 
erty than the Bill of Rights. We hail it rightfully. We tend to forget that it 
was adopted in 1791, as the first ten amendments to the Constitution. 
That is, one important fact is that these clauses were not in the original 
Constitution, as written in 1787. This is because there was strong oppo¬ 
sition to them. Happily, in the end, those who opposed these provisions 
lost the battle. But it is salutary to remember that the U.S. commitment to 
basic human rights was far from self-evident to the Founding Fathers. 
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We know of course that the Constitution sanctioned slavery as well and 
excluded the Native Americans from the polity. It was a Constitution 
that was the product of White settlers, many of whom but not all of 
whom wanted to ensconce basic human rights in their political structure, 
at least for themselves. 

The admission of Vermont points to further ambivalences. Vermont, 
as we know, was not one of the Thirteen Colonies which proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence, for Vermont proclaimed itself an autono¬ 
mous entity only in 1777, was not recommended for recognition as such 
by the Continental Congress until 1784, and was not in fact admitted 
until 1791, when New York withdrew its objections. This struggle for 
recognition illustrates the many ambiguities of the U.S. war of indepen¬ 
dence. While the Thirteen Colonies were struggling for their indepen¬ 
dence from Great Britain, Vermont was struggling for its independence 
against New York (and to a lesser extent New Hampshire). Its attitude 
to the British was complex. Although Vermont was most often on 
the side of the Continental Congress, various of its leaders were at vari¬ 
ous moments of time from 1776 up to 1791 in quasi-negotiations with 
Great Britain. 

What was the quarrel about? On the one hand, human rights. When 
Vermont adopted its state constitution in 1777, it was the first of these 
United States to abolish slavery and to provide for universal manhood 
suffrage at age 21. Vermont was in the avant-garde then, and seems to 
have tried ever since to remain there. Vermont’s constitution was indeed 
in sharp contrast to the oligarchic constitution New York had adopted 
the year before, with its severely restricted franchise in a state where sla¬ 
very was still important and would not be abolished until 1827. 

But on the other hand, it was merely a quarrel between multiple 
groups of land speculators in which no particular moral virtue attached 
to any. If New York state blocked Vermont’s admission to the American 
structures from 1777 to 1791, it was to defend the interests of its land 
speculators. And if it was to withdraw its objections in 1791, it was be¬ 
cause Kentucky' had posed its application for admission to the Union, 
and New York, counting votes in the Senate, wanted Vermont as a 
“northern” state there to counterbalance another “southern” state. In 
this way, 1791 prefigured 1861. 

In what sense, and for whom, was America the “land of liberty”? It is 
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normal that there were a multitude of motives that impelled different 
groups to participate in the war of independence. Plantation owners, 
large merchants, urban wage-workers, and small farmers had disparate 
interests. Only some of their motivations had to do with human rights or 
greater equality. Many were far more interested in safeguarding their 
property rights, against both British taxation and American radicalism. 
Furthermore, the right to expropriate Native Americans and chase them 
from their lands was precisely one of the rights the White settlers were 
afraid the British were too reluctant to sustain. 

Nonetheless, the American Revolution was a revolution in the name 
of liberty. And the authors of the Declaration of Independence pro¬ 
claimed it to the world. It was after all a revolution; that is, it did reaffirm 
in a most vigorous fashion not only that “all men are created equal” but 
that governments were instituted among men to secure “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and that, should any government ever become 
“destructive of these ends,” it became “the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it.” Revolution therefore was not only legitimate but obligatory, 
even if “prudence . . . will dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes. . . .” 

The new United States of America, born out of revolt against the 
mother country, legitimated by a written constitution that laid claim to 
being a consciously-constructed social compact that created a govern¬ 
ment with “the consent of the governed,” fortified by a Bill ofRights that 
spelled out protections against this very government, seemed to itself 
and to the European world a beacon of hope, rationalism, and human 
possibility. The liberty it preached seemed to be triple: the freedom of 
the individual vis-a-vis the state and any and all social institutions (most 
notably, the freedom of speech), the freedom of the group against other 
more powerful groups (most notably, the freedom of religion), and the 
freedom of the people as a whole against outside control (indepen¬ 
dence). 

These rights were not unknown elsewhere at the time, but they 
seemed more secure and more extensive in the United States than any¬ 
where else, especially once the French Revolution seemed to go awry 
and ended by 1815 in a Restoration. Furthermore, to Europeans who felt 
oppressed in theirown countries, the United States beckoned as the land 
of individual opportunity, actually carrying out the French Revolution- 
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ary motto of “la carriere ouverte aux talents.” An open land, a vastly un¬ 
derpopulated land, it wanted immigrants and offered their children 
instant citizenship (jus soli). The United States was vast, fresh, and 
above all new (unweighed down by feudal history). 

Or so we said, then and ever since. And so it has been believed, here 
and elsewhere, then and ever since. And this was largely true, provided 
we remember it was true for Whites only, primarily for White males, and 
for a long time only for Western European Protestant White males. This 
political primacy of European Whites was not peculiar to the United 
States. The point is that, despite its proclamations of universalist free¬ 
doms, the United States was no different in this regard. For this privi¬ 
leged group, the United States throughout its history has had very much 
to offer. The boundaries expanded; the so-called frontier was settled; 
the migrants were assimilated; and the country kept itself, as George 
Washington adjured it, free from “the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence. . . .” The United States was thus not only a land of oppor¬ 
tunity but also a land of refuge. 

In a very famous phrase, Abraham Lincoln in 1858 said “I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” In ret¬ 
rospect, was he right? Despite the Emancipation Proclamation, despite 
the 13th, i 4 th, and 15th Amendments to the Constitution, despite even 
Brown vs. the Board of Education, have we not long endured being half 
slave and half free? Has there been any moment in our history where it 
was not possible to say that some, even many have suffered or were de¬ 
prived merely because of the color of their skin or other like irrelevan- 
cies? 

We must take a cold, hard look at our history and ask whether the 
very real liberty of half the population was not at the price of the very real 
lack of liberty of the other half? Was slavery (defined loosely) merely an 
anachronism that it has been our historical destiny to overcome, or was it 
a structural foundation and integral concomitant of the American 
dream? Was the American dilemma an inconsistency to be surmounted 
by wisdom and rationality or a building-block of our system? 

The fact is that, at the moment we moved from our past to our 
present, as of 1945 that is, our record was glorious in some regards but 
utterly dismal in others. There was petty apartheid not merely in the 
South but in most of the great cities and great universities of the North. It 
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was not until the 1970s that we were ready even to admit and discuss 
widely this dismal side of the record. And even today, much of the dis¬ 
cussion is obscurantist. 

Already the ancient Greeks had developed a system of liberty and 
equal political participation for the citizens and slavery for the (foreign) 
helots. We have developed our own political imagery from a contrast be¬ 
tween tyranny, or despotism, or an absolutist monarchy and a republi¬ 
can democracy or a democratic republic. We forget that one of the 
historic founts of our political tradition, the Magna Carta of 1215, was a 
document that was imposed on the King of England by his lords and bar¬ 
ons to guarantee their rights vis-a-vis him, not the rights of the serfs. 

We think of a despotic system as one in which one man, or a very few 
at the top, can rule over and exploit all the others. But in fact, a very few 
at the top are limited in their political capacity to extract too much from 
the bottom, nor do they need all that much to sustain themselves very 
comfortably indeed. As we expand the size of this group at the top, as we 
make this group at the top more equal in their political rights vis-a-vis 
each other, it is not only possible to extract more from the bottom, but 
one needs to extractmore in order to feed the needs of those at the top. A 
political structure with complete liberty for the top half can be the most 
oppressive form conceivable for the bottom half. And in many ways the 
most stable. Perhaps a country half slave, half free can long long endure. 

The very possibility ofindividual upward mobility, which the United 
States as a country has pioneered and institutionalized and which the 
rest of the world has been borrowing, is one of the most efficacious in¬ 
struments in maintaining the society as half slave half free. Upward mo- 
bilityjustifies the reality of social polarization. It minimizes the unrest by 
removing many potential leaders of protest from the bottom half while 
holding out the mirage of potential promotion to those left behind. It 
transforms the search for betterment into competition with others. And 
whenever one stratum has more or less moved up, there is always an¬ 
other to enter at the bottom. 

It does however have one downside. The ideology of liberty and of 
potential betterment is a universalist doctrine. And although it may re¬ 
quire that half be slave for the other half to be free, it promotes unease. 
Hence Myrdal could speak of an American dilemma. And our history 
bears him out. For we have struggled mightily with the devil. And having 
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sinned, we have always feared God’s wrath. The combination of hybris 
and profound Calvinist guilt has been the daily bread of Americans of all 
origins and faiths for all of our history. 

In a sense then our past, from 1791 (or 1776 or 1607) to 1945, was one 
long prelude to our present. We proclaimed liberty throughout the land. 
We worked hard to transform nature and to become the economic giant 
of 1945. We used our liberty to achieve our prosperity. And in so doing, 
we set an example for the world. Of course, it was an impossible ex¬ 
ample. If our country was half slave half free, so was the world. If the 
price of freedom was slavery, if the price of prosperity was misery, if the 
price of inclusion was exclusion, how could everyone achieve what 
America stood for? How even could all Americans have it? That was our 
historical dilemma, our historical fate, our historical prison. 

It is said that the earliest formal protest against slavery was made by 
the Germantown Mennonites in 1688 who asked: “Have these poor 
negers not as much right to fight for their freedom, as you have to keep 
them slaves?” Of course, all those who did not have their full share of 
liberty in these United States have always answered yes to the Menno¬ 
nites. They had the right, and fought for it as best they could. Whenever 
they fought especially hard, they received some concession. But the con¬ 
cessions have never antedated the demands, and have never been more 
generous than politically required. 

The blessing ofliberty has been a true blessing; but it has also been a 
moral burden, because it has always been, and up to now has always had 
to be, a blessing only for some, even if the some were many, or (once 
again I repeat) probably especially when the some were many. 

So thus we crossed the Sinai from 1791 to 1945 without “entangling 
alliances” and secure in the path of the Lord, to arrive in the land of milk 
and honey from 1945 to 1990. Will we now be expelled from the prom¬ 
ised land? 


TOMORROW 

Is decline so terrible? Perhaps it is the greatest blessing of all. Once 
again, it was Abraham Lincoln who sounded the moral note: “As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not be a master.” We have been masters 
of the world, perhaps benign and beneficent masters (or so say some of 
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us), but masters nonetheless. That day is over. Is it so bad? As masters, 
we have been loved but also hated. We have loved ourselves but also 
hated ourselves. Can we now arrive at a more equilibrated vision? Per¬ 
haps, but not yet, I fear. I believe we are coming to the third part of our 
historical trajectory, perhaps the bumpiest, most exhilarating, and most 
terrible of all. 

We are not the first hegemonic power to have declined. Great Britain 
did. The United Provinces did. And Venice did, at least within the con¬ 
text of the Mediterranean world-economy. And all these declines were 
slow and materially relatively uncomfortable. There is a lot of fat in a he¬ 
gemonic power, and one can live off that fat for 50-100 years. No doubt 
one cannot be too extravagant, but we are not, as a nation, going to be 
consigned to some dustbin. 

For one thing, we shall remain for quite some time the strongest mili¬ 
tary power in the world, despite the fact that we have become too weak to 
prevent upstarts like Iraq from forcing us to battle, or at least too weak to 
do it at anything but a very high political cost. And although our 
economy is faltering, and the dollar crumbling, no doubt we shall do 
quite well in the next major expansion of the world-economy, which will 
probably occur within five to ten years. Even as the junior partner of an 
eventual Japan-American economic cartel, the returns in global revenue 
would be high. And politically the United States will remain a heavy¬ 
weight power, even if it becomes only one among several. 

But psychologically the decline will be terrible. The nation has been 
on a high, and we must come down from it. It took us thirtyyears to learn 
how to perform gracefully and effectively the responsibilities of world 
leadership. It will no doubt take at least thirty years to learn to accept 
gracefully and effectively the lesser roles to which we shall now be con¬ 
signed. 

And since there will be less global current income, the question will 
immediately and urgently arise as to who will bear the burden of the de¬ 
cline, even a small decline, in our standard of living? We are seeing the 
difficulties already in our current debates over who is to pay for the enor¬ 
mous waste and ripoff of the S 8 c L disaster, and who is to pay for reduc¬ 
ing the debt burden. As our ecological sensitivities grow apace, and they 
will no doubt continue to do so, who will pay to repair Exxon spills in 
Alaska, Love Canals, and the far greater dangerous rubbish piles we shall 
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doubtless be uncovering in the decades to come? It has indeed been voo¬ 
doo economics, and not just in Reagan’s time. There is nothing more 
sobering than having a big fat bill one just cannot pay and finding that 
your credit has become exhausted. For credit is creditability, and U.S. 
economic creditability is slipping away fast. No doubt, we shall live off 
our fat, and even off some Euro-Japanese charity given in fond memory 
of the Great American Peace and all our marvels then, but this will be 
even more humiliating in the long run than Khomeini imprisoning a 
whole American embassy. 

What will we do then, we as a nation? There are fundamentally two 
paths open to us. There is the uptight path of violent social conflict, in 
which the restive underclasses are held down forcefully with brutality 
and prejudice—a sort of neo-fascist path. And there is the path of na¬ 
tional solidarity, the common reaction to a shared social stress, in which 
we shall move beyond the blessings of liberty and prosperity to the bless¬ 
ing of equality, perhaps a less than perfect equality but a real one none¬ 
theless, one with no major exclusions. 

I shall take the optimistic road of relegating the neo-fascist path to the 
box oflow likelihood. I do not believe it impossible, but there is quite a 
lot in our national traditions that militates against the success of neo- 
fascist movements. Furthermore, I do not think we will be quite desper¬ 
ate enough to take the leap, for it would be a leap, down this road. I think 
rather we are going to see a realization of more equality than we have ever 
dreamed possible, and more equality than any other country knows. 
This will be the third of God’s blessings. And like the other two, it will 
have its price and its unanticipated consequences. 

The reason we shall move remarkably forward in the domain of 
equality of life chances and life rewards in the next thirty years is very 
straightforward. It will be the direct consequence of our two previous 
blessings: liberty and prosperity. Because of our long-standing ideologi¬ 
cal and institutional commitment to liberty, however imperfect in execu¬ 
tion, we have developed political structures that are remarkably 
susceptible to truly democratic decision-making provided there is the 
will and the capacity to organize politically. If one takes the four major 
arenas of unequal allocation—by gender, by race and ethnicity, by age, 
and by class—it is clear that those who receive less than their fair share 
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add up to a majority of the voters, provided they define matters in this 
way. 

That is where the era of prosperity comes in. It was precisely the re¬ 
alization of a prosperous America that underlined the gaps and the ex¬ 
clusions and, in the language that was developed in that era, created 
“consciousness.” The first explosion of that consciousness was in 1968. 
11 was but a rehearsal for the second explosion of consciousness that may 
be expected in the coming decade. This consciousness will provide the 
will. And the prosperity has provided the capacity. In no country in the 
world today are the disadvantaged strata so materially strong, strong 
enough in any case to finance their political struggle. And finally the in¬ 
evitable cutbacks will provide the incentive. The fuse will be ignited. 

Congress will not know what hits it. The demands will come from all 
sides and simultaneously. And very quickly, in my view, the United 
States may move from being the leader of conservative, status quo, free- 
market economics on the world scene to being perhaps the most social- 
welfare-oriented state in the world, the one with the most advanced 
redistributive structures. If it were not that everyone is telling us these 
days that socialism is a dead idea, it might even be thought—let us whis¬ 
per the unspeakable—that the U.S. will become a quasi-socialist state. 
Who knows? Maybe the Republican Party might even take the lead, as 
Disraeli andBismarkdid in the nineteenth century. Some maybe horri¬ 
fied by this prospect, and some elated, but let us hesitate a moment be¬ 
fore expressing our emotions. 

I shall make two further presumptions. One is that our traditions of 
liberty will not be in any way hurt by this new egalitarianism, that the 
Supreme Court will further extend the definition of our civil liberties, 
that state police power will not grow at the expense ofindividual rights, 
and that cultural and political diversity will prosper. The second pre¬ 
sumption is that this new egalitarianism will not have a negative impact 
on ourproductive efficiencies. We will, for reasons discussed previously, 
probably have a lower GNP per capita, but the new egalitarianism will be 
the response not the cause. And in any case the GNP per capita will still 
be high. 

Will we then have arrived at Utopia? Surely not. For the price will be 
very high, and the unanticipated consequences frightening. The funda¬ 
mental cost will be exclusion. As we eliminate exclusions within the 
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state, we will accentuate them on the world level. Perhaps the United 
States will for the first time cease to be half slave half free. But thereby the 
world will become even more sharply half slave and half free. If from 
1945-1990, in order to sustain half our population instead of 10 percent 
of our population at a high income level we had to increase the extraction 
from the other 50 percent, imagine what it will require to sustain 90 per¬ 
cent of our population at reasonably high income levels. It will require 
even more exploitation, and essentially this will have to be exploitation 
of peoples of the Third World. 

Twenty years down the road, it is not hard to guess what would hap¬ 
pen. In the first place, the pressure to come to America will be greater 
than it has ever been in all our history. If the United States looked attrac¬ 
tive in the nineteenth century, and even more in the post-1945 period, 
think of how it would look in the twenty-first century if my double 
prediction — a fairly well-off, highly egalitarian country and a very 
economically-polarized world-system—were to be correct. Both the 
push and pull of migration would reach a maximum point. How could 
the United States stop unauthorized migration in the millions, even tens 
of millions? The answer is, it could not. 

Meanwhile, those who do not emigrate but remain at home in the 
South, excluded ever more effectively from the prosperity of the North— 
not only North America but Europe and Northern Asia—will surely be¬ 
gin, in one area after another, to follow the example either of Iran or Iraq. 
The United States will not wish to do nothing about it (nor indeed will 
Europe or Japan) because of the plausible fear that this would create a 
global fireball. Remember, nuclear weapons are being secretly devel¬ 
oped, may already have been fully developed, in at least Brazil and Ar¬ 
gentina, Israel and Iraq, South Africa and Pakistan, and soon many 
others. During the Great American Peace, we feared a nuclear holocaust 
when in fact the likelihood was very low because of the U. S.-Soviet deal. 
The chance of nuclear wars, perhaps only regional but that is terrible 
enough, is far more real in the next fifty years. 

Faced with the threat of massive unauthorized immigration and re¬ 
gional nuclear wars in the South, what will the United States do? 
Chances are that a quasi-socialist America would become a fortress 
America. Trying to isolate itself from the hopelessness and costs of 
Third World wars, it might turn to protecting its wealth and its patri- 
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mony. Failing to stem the tide of migration, it might turn toward creating 
a dike between the entitlements of citizens and those of non-citizens. 
Within no time, the United States could find itself in apositionwhere the 
bottom 30, even 50 percent of its wage-labor force were non-citizens, 
with no suffrage and limited access to social welfare. Were that to hap¬ 
pen, we would have reversed the clock by 150-200 years. The whole 
story of the United States and the western world from say 1800-1950 
was the extension of political, economic, and social rights to the working 
classes. But if that gets defined as citizens only, then we are back at the 
starting-point, with a large part of the resident population excluded from 
political, economic, and social rights. 

Nor will our problems stop there. We will discover, we are discover¬ 
ing, that the fastest, least expensive route to an ecologically clean United 
States is to dump the garbage elsewhere—in the Third World, in the 
high seas, even in space. Of course this only postpones our own prob¬ 
lems for fifty years, and at the price of increasing the problems of others 
during those fifty years as well as later. But, back against the wall, is it not 
extremely tempting to postpone problems for fifty years? In fifty years, 
most of today’s adult voters will be dead. 

Thus, America’s third blessing, equality, will at best have bought 
America time for 25-50 years. Somewhere down the line, in 2025 or 
2050, the day of reckoning will arrive. And the United States (but not it 
alone) will face the same kind of choice then that it has today, but on a 
world scale. Either the world-system will move toward a repressive re¬ 
structuring or it will move toward an egalitarian restructuring. But the 
latter will require a far greater reallocation of existing distribution than 
an egalitarian redistribution merely within the United States of today. 

Of course, at this point, we are talking of the demise of our existing 
world-system and its replacement by something fundamentally different. 
And it is intrinsically impossible to predict whatwil 1 be the outcome. We 
will be at a bifurcation point and the random fluctuations will be im¬ 
mense in effect. All that we can do is be lucid and be active. For our own 
activity will be part of those fluctuations and will have a profound effect 
on the outcome. 

I have tried to make clear my vision of the coming fifty years: on one 
side, an increasingly wealthy North, a relatively internally-egalitarian 
North (for its citizens), and a United States no longer in the lead eco- 
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nomically or even geopolitically but in the lead in terms of social equal¬ 
ity; on the other side, an increasingly disadvantaged South, ready to use 
its military power, which shall increase to disrupt the world-system, of¬ 
ten turning against all the values the West has cherished, with a large part 
of its population trying the route of individual migration to the North, 
and creating thereby the South within the North. 

Some will say this is a pessimistic vision. I respond that it is not only 
realistic; it is also optimistic. For it leaves wide open the door of will. In 
the demise of our current world-system we can indeed create a far better 
one. It is simply in no way historically inevitable that we do so. We must 
seize the chance and struggle for salvation. Part of my realism is to assert 
that the United States cannot achieve salvation alone. It tried this from 
1791 to 1945. It tried this in other ways from 1990 to say 2025. But unless 
it realizes that there is no salvation that is not the salvation of all human¬ 
kind, neither it nor the rest of the world will surmount the structural cri¬ 
sis of our world-system. 

CODA ON AMERICAN E X C E P T I O N A L I S M 

America has always believed that it is exceptional. And I may have 
played into this belief by focusing my analysis around God’s three suc¬ 
cessive blessings to America. However, not only is America not excep¬ 
tional, but even American exceptionalism is not exceptional. We are not 
the only country in modern history whose thinkers have sought to prove 
that their country is historically unique, different from the mass of other 
countries in the world. I have met French exceptionalists and I have met 
Russian exceptionalists. There are Indian and Japanese, Italian and Por¬ 
tuguese, Jewish and Greek, English and Hungarian exceptionalists. Chi¬ 
nese and Egyptian exceptionalism is a veritable mark of national 
character. And Polish exceptionalism is the match of any other. Excep¬ 
tionalism is the marrow in the bones of almost all the civilizations our 
world has produced. 

I asserted that the American spirit has long been a combination of hy- 
bris and Calvinist guilt. Perhaps we might remember that what the 
Greeks meant by hybris is the pretension of humans to be gods; and that 
the strong point of Calvinist theology has always been that, if we believe 
God to be omnipotent, it follows logically that we cannot pretend that 
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anything is predestined, since if it were it would thereby limit the power 
of God. 

Perhaps the newjerusalem is neither here nor in Jerusalem nor any¬ 
where else. Perhaps the promised land is simply our earth, our home, 
our world. Perhaps the only people God chose is humankind. Perhaps 
we can redeem ourselves if we try. 




V 


26 —The Agonies of Liberalism: 

What Hope Progress? 


I have a somewhat uncommon definition of liberalism, which I insist has 
been an ideology and a movement of rational centrist reformism, and 
which I also insist has now seen the passing of its historical moment. In 
the 1990s I have written a number of essays to argue this theme, and to 
ask the question, what hope then for progress? 

W e meet on a triple anniversary: the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of Kyoto Seika University in 1968; the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of the world revolution of 1968; the 52nd anniversary of 
the exact day (at least on the US calendar) of the bombing of Pearl Har¬ 
bor by the Japanese fleet. Let me begin by noting what I think each of 
these anniversaries represents. 1 

The founding of Kyoto Seika University is a symbol of a major devel¬ 
opment in the history of our world-system: the extraordinary quantita¬ 
tive expansion of university structures in the 1950s and 1960s. 2 In a 
sense, this period was the culmination of the Enlightenment promise of 
progress through education. In itself, this was a wonderful thing, and we 
celebrate it here today. But, as with many wonderful things, it had its 
complications and its costs. One complication was that the expansion of 
higher education produced large numbers of graduates who insisted on 
jobs and incomes commensurate with their status, and there came to be 
some difficulty in answering this demand, at least as promptly and as 
fully as it was made. The cost was the social cost of providing this ex¬ 
panded higher education, which was only one part of the cost of provid¬ 
ing welfare in general for the significantly expanding middle strata of the 
world-system. This increased cost of social welfare would begin to lay a 
heavy burden on state treasuries, and in 1993 we were discussing 
throughout the world the fiscal crises of the states. 

This brings us to the second anniversary, that of the world revolution 
of 1968. This world revolution started in most countries (but not all) 
within the universities. One of the issues that served as tinder for the fire 
was no doubt the sudden anxiety of these prospective graduates about 
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their job prospects. But, of course, this narrowly egoistic factor was not 
the principal focus of the revolutionary explosion. Rather it was merely 
one more symptom of the generic problem, concern with the real con¬ 
i' tent of the whole set of promises contained in the Enlightenment sce¬ 
nario of progress—promises that, on the surface, had seemed to have 
been realized in the period after 1945. 

And this brings us to the third anniversary, the attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor. It was this attack that brought the U.S. into the Second World 
War as a formal participant. In fact, however, the war was not a war pri¬ 
marily between Japan and the U.S. Japan, if you will pardon my saying 
so, was a second-rank player in this global drama, and its attack was a 
minor intervening event in a long-standing struggle. The war was pri¬ 
marily a war between Germany and the U.S., and had been de facto a 
continuous war since igi 4 . It was a “thirty years’ war” between the two 
principal contenders for succession to Great Britain as the hegemonic 
power of the world-system. As we know, the U.S. would win this war 
and become hegemonic, and thereupon would be the one to preside over 
this world-wide surface triumph of Enlightenment promises. 

Hence, I shall organize my remarks in terms of this set of themes 
which in fact we mark by these anniversaries. I shall discuss first the era 
of hope and struggle for Enlightenment ideals, 1789-1945. Then I shall 
seek to analyse the era of Enlightenment hopes to be realized, but falsely 
realized, 1945-89. Thirdly, I shall come to our present era, the “Black 
Period” that began in 1989 and will go on for possibly as much as a half- 
century. Finally, I shall talk of the choices before us—now, and also 
soon. 


THE FUNCTION OF LIBERALISM 

The first great political expression of the Enlightenment, in all its ambi¬ 
guities, was of course the French Revolution. What the French Revolu¬ 
tion was about has itself become one of the great ambiguities of our era. 
The bicentennial in France in 1989 was the occasion of a very major at¬ 
tempt to substitute a new interpretation of this great happening for the 
long-dominant “social interpretation,” now asserted to be outmoded. 3 

The French Revolution itself was the end point of a long process, not 
in France alone but in the entire capitalist world-economy as a historical 
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system. For, by 1789, a goodly part of the globe had been located inside 
this historical system for three centuries already. And during those three 
centuries, most of its key institutions had been established and consoli¬ 
dated: the axial division of labour, with a significant transfer of surplus- 
value from peripheral zones to core zones; the primacy of reward to 
those operating in the interests of the endless accumulation of capital; the 
interstate system composed of so-called sovereign states, which however 
were constrained by the framework and the “rules” of this interstate sys¬ 
tem; and the ever-growing polarization of this world-system, one that 
was not merely economic but social, and was on the verge of becoming 
demographic as well. 

What this world-system of historical capitalism still lacked, however, 
was a legitimating geoculture. The basic doctrines were being forced by 
the theoreticians of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century (and in¬ 
deed earlier), but they were to be socially institutionalized only with the 
French Revolution. For what the French Revolution did was to unleash 
public support for, indeed clamour for, the acceptance of two new world¬ 
views: that political change was normal and not' exceptional; and that 
sovereignty resided in the “people,” and not in a sovereign. In 1815, Na¬ 
poleon, heir and world protagonist of the French Revolution, was de¬ 
feated, and there followed a presumed “Restoration” in France (and 
wherever else the anciens regimes had been displaced). But the Restora¬ 
tion did not really, could no longer really, undo the widespread accep¬ 
tance of these world-views. It was to deal with this new situation that the 
trinity of nineteenth-century ideologies—conservatism, liberalism, and 
socialism—came into being, providing the language of subsequent po¬ 
litical debates within the capitalist world-economy. 4 

Of the three ideologies, however, it was liberalism that emerged tri¬ 
umphant, and as early as what might be thought of as the first world revo¬ 
lution of this system, the revolution of i 848. 5 For it was liberalism that 
was best able to provide a viable geoculture for the capitalist world- 
economy, one thafwouli legitimate the other institutions both in die 
eyes of the.cadres of the system and, to a significant degree, in the eyes of 
the mass of the populations, the so-ca]led ordinary people. 

Once people thought that political change was normal and that they 
in principle constituted the sovereign (that is to say, the decider of politi¬ 
cal change), anything was possible. And this of course was precisely the 
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problem that faced those who were powerful and privileged within the 
framework of the capitalist world-economy. The immediate focus of 
their fears was to some extent the small but growing group of urban in¬ 
dustrial workers. But, as the French Revolution had amply demon¬ 
strated, rural non-industrial workers could be quite as troublesome or 
fearsome from the perspective of the powerful and privileged. How were 
these “dangerous classes” tobe kept from takingjhese norms too seri¬ 
ous lyTaiiH thereupon interfering with the process of capital accumula¬ 
tion by undermining-the basic structures of the system? This was the 
political'dilemma that was posed acutely to the governing classes in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

One obvious answer was repression. And repression was amply used. 
The lesson of the world revolution of l 848 , however, was that simple re¬ 
pression was not ultimately very efficacious; that it provoked the danger¬ 
ous classes, worsening tempers, rather than calming them. It came to be 
"realized that repression, to be effective, had to be combined with conces- 
--sions. On the other hand, the putative revolutionaries of the fi rst half of 
A the nineteenth century had also learned a lesson. Spontaneous uprisings 
were not very efficacious either, since they were more or less easily put 
down. Threats of popular insurrection had to be combined with con¬ 
scious long-term political organization, if they were to speed up signifi¬ 
cant change. 

In effect, liberalism offered itself as the immediate solution to the po¬ 
litical difficulties of both Right and Left. To the Right, it preached con¬ 
cessions; to the Left, it preached political organization. To both, it 
preached patience: in thelongrun, more will be gained (for all) by a via 
media. Liberalism was centrism incarnate, and its siren was alluring. For 
it was not a mere passive centrism that it preached, but an active strategy. 
Liberals put their faith in one key premise of Enlightenment thought: 
that-ratro'nal tHouglft and action were, the path to salvation, that is, to 
progress. Men (it was rarely a question of including women) were natu- 
rally ratidnal, were potentially rational, were ultimately rational. 

It followed that “normal political change” ought to follow the path 
indicated by those who were most rational—that is, most educated, most 
skilled, therefore most wise. These men could design the best paths of 
political change to pursue; that is, these men could indicate the neces¬ 
sary reforms to undertake and enact. Rational reformism was the orga- 
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nizing concept of liberalism, which therefore dictated the seemingly 
erratic position ofliberals concerning the relation of the individual to the 
state. Liberals could simultaneously argue that the individual ought not 
to be constrained by state (collective) dictates and that state action was 
necessary to minimize injustice to the individual. They could thus be in 
favour of laissez-faire and factory laws at the same time. For what mat¬ 
tered to liberals was neither laissez-faire nor factory laws per se, but 
rather measured deliberate progress toward the good society, which 
could be achieved best, perhaps only, via rational reformism. 

This doctrine of rational reformism proved in practice to be extra¬ 
ordinarily attractive. It seemed to answer everyone’s needs. For those of 
conservative bent, it seemed as though it might be the way to dampen the 
revolutionary instincts of the dangerous classes. Some rights to suffrage 
here, a little bit of welfare-state provisions there, plus some unifying of 
the classes under a common nationalist identity—all this added up, by 
the end of the nineteenth century, to a formula that appeased the work¬ 
ing classes, while maintaining the essential elements of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem. The powerful and the privileged lost nothing that was of 
fundamental importance to them, and they slept more peacefully at night 
(fewer revolutionaries at their windows). 

For those of a radical bent, on the other hand, rational reformism 
seemed to offer a useful halfway house. It provided some fundamental 
change here and now, without ever eliminating the hope and expectation 
of more fundamental change later. It provided above all, to living men, 
something in their lifetime. And these living men then slept more peace¬ 
fully at night (fewer policemen at their windows). 

I do not wish to minimize a hundred and fifty years or so of continu¬ 
ous political struggle—some of it violent, much of it passionate, most of 
it consequential, and almost all of it serious. I do however wish to put 
this struggle in perspective. Ultimately, the struggle was fought within 
rules established by liberal ideology. And when a major group arose, the 
fascists, who rejected those rules fundamentally, they- were put down 
and eliminated—with difficulty, no doubt: but they were put down. 

There is one other thing we must say about liberalism. We have as¬ 
serted it was not fundamentally anti-statist, since its real priority was ra¬ 
tional reformism. But, if not anti-statist, liberalism was funda mentally 
anti-democratic. Liberalism was always an aristocra tic dnc trine;_lt 
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preached the “rule of the best.” To be sure, liberals did not define the 
“best”-primariiy hy 'hirth status but rather by educational achievement. 
The best were thus not the hereditary nobility, but the beneficiaries of 
meritocracy. But the best were always a group smaller than the whole. 
Liberals wanted rule by the best, aristocracy, precisely in order not to 
have rule by the whole of the people, democracy. Democracy was the 
objective of the radicals, not of the liberals; or atleastit was the objective 
oT those who were truly radical, truly antisystemic. It was to prevent this 
group from prevailing that liberalism was put forward as an ideology. 
And when they spoke to those of cons ervative bent who were resistant to 
proposed reforms, liberals always asserted that only rational reformism 
would bar the coming of democracy, an argument that ultimately would 
be heard sympathetically by all intelligent conservatives. 

Finally, we must note a significant difference between the second half 
of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the main protagonists of the 
demands of the dangerous classes were still the urban working classes of 
Europe and North America. The liberal agenda worked splendidly with 
them. They were offered universal (male) suffrage, the begirining of a 
welfare state, and national identity. ButTratiinaiidentity against whom? 
Against their neighbours to be sure; but more importantly and pro¬ 
foundly, against the non-White world. Imperialism and racism were part 
of the package offered by liberals to the European/North American 
working classes under the guise of “rational reformism.” 

Meanwhile, however, the “dangerous classes” of the non-European 
world were stirring politically — from Mexico to Afghanistan, from 
Egypt to China, from Persia to India. When Japan defeated Russia in 
1905, it was regarded in this entire zone as the beginning of the “roll¬ 
back” of European expansion. It was a loud warning signal to the “liber¬ 
als,” who were of course primarily Europeans and North Americans, 
that now “normal political change” and “sovereignty” were claims that 
the peoples of the entire world, and not just the European working 
classes, were making. 1 

Hence, liberals turned their attention to extending the conc ept of f 
rational reformism-to-thelevel -of. the .world-system as a whole. This 
was the message of Woodrow Wilson and his insistence on the “self- 
determination of nations,” a doctrine that was the global equivalent of 
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universal suffrage. This was the message of Franklin ftoosevelt and the 
“f our freedoms” proclaimed as a war aim during the Second WorldWar, 
which was later to be translated by President Truman into “Point Four,” 
the opening shot of the post-1945 project of the “economic development 
of underdeveloped countries,” a doctrine that was the global equivalent 
of the welfare state. 6 

The objectives of liberalism and of democracy were once again, how¬ 
ever, in conflict. In the nineteenth century, the proclaimed universalism 
of liberalism had been made compatible with racism by “externalizing” 
the objects of racism (outside the boundaries of the “nation”) while “in¬ 
ternalizing” the de facto beneficiaries of universal ideals, the “citizenry.” 
The question was whether global liberalism of the twentieth century 
could be as successful in containing the “dangerous classes” located in 
what came to be called the Third World or the South, as a national-level 
liberalism in Europe and North America had been in containing tlreir 
national “dangerous classes.” The problem of course was that, at a world 
level, there was no place to which one could “externalize” racism. The 
contradictions of liberalism were coming home to roost. 

TRIUMPH AND DISASTER 

Still, in 1945, this was far from evident. The, victory of the Allies over the 
Axis powers seemed to be die triumph of global liberalism (in alliance 
with the USSR) over the fascist challenge.JThe fact that the last act of the 
war was the dropping of two atomic bombs by the U.S. on the only non- 
White Axis power, Japan, was scarcely discussed in the U.S. (or indeed 
in Europe) as perhaps reflecting some contradiction of liberal ism. The 
reaction, needless to say, was not the same in Japan, Butjapan had lost 
the war, and its voice was not taken seriously at this point. 

The U ,S. was by now by far and away the strongest economic force in 
the world-economy. And, with the atomic bomb, it was the strongest 
military force, despite the size of the Soviet armed forces. It would within 
fi ve years be able to organize the world-system politically by mea ns pf a 
four-fold programme: i) an arrangement with the USSR guaranteeing it 
control over a corner of the world in return for remaining in its corner 
(not of course rhetorically, but in terms of real policy); ii) an alliance sys¬ 
tem with both western Europe and Japan, which served economic, po- 
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litical, and rhetorical objectives as well as military ones; iii) a modulated, 
moderate programme to arrive at the “decolonization” of the colonial 
empires; iv) a programme of internal integration within the U S, ampli¬ 
fying the categories of real “citizenship,” and sealed with a unifying ide¬ 
ology of anti-Communism. 

This programme worked, and worked remarkably well, for some 
twenty-five years, that is, precisely up to our turning point of 1968. How 
then shall we evaluate those extraordinary years, 1945-68?, Were they a 
period of progress and of the triumph of liberal values? The answer has 
to be: very much yes, but also very much no. The most obvious indicator 
of “progress” was material. The economic expansion of the world- 
economy was extraordinary, the largest in the history of the capitalist 
system. And it seemed to occur everywhere—West and East, North and 
South. To be sure, there was greater benefit to North than to South, and 
the gaps (both absolute and relative) grew in most cases. 7 Since, how¬ 
ever, there was real growth and high employment in most places, the era 
had a rosy glow. This was all the more so in that along with growth went 
greatly increased expenditures on welfare, as I’ve already mentioned, 
and in particular expenditures on education and health. 

Secondly, there was peace once again in Europe. Peace in Europe, 
but not of course in Asia, where two long, wearing wars were fought—in 
Korea and Indochina. And not of course in many other parts of the non- 
European world. The conflicts in Korea and Vietnam were not however 
the same. Rather the Korean conflict is to be paired with the Berlin 
Blockade, the two occurring in fact almost in conjunction. Germany and 
Korea were the two great partitions of 1945. Each country was divided 
between the military-political spheres of the U.S. on the one side and the 
USSR on the other. In the spirit of Yalta, the lines of division were sup¬ 
posed to remain intact, whatever the nationalist (and ideological) senti¬ 
ments of Germans and Koreans. 

In ig 4 g 52, the fi rmness of these lines was put to the test. After much 
tension (and in the case of Korea enormous loss of life) the outcome was 
in fact the maintenance of boundary status quo ante, more or less. Thus, 
in a real sense, the Berlin Blockade and the Korean War concluded the 
process of the institutionalization of Yalta. The second outcome of these 
two conflicts was the further social integration of each camp, institution¬ 
alized by the establishment of strong alliance systems: NATO and the 
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U.S.-Japan Defence Pact on the one side, the Warsaw Pact and the 
Soviet-Chinese accords on the other. Furthermore, the two conflicts 
served as direct stimulus of a major expansion in the world-economy, 
fuelled heavily as it was by military expenditures. European recovery 
and Japanese growth were two immediate major beneficiaries of this ex¬ 
pansion. 

The war in Vietnam was of a quite different type from that in Korea. It 
was the emblematic site (but far from the only one) of the struggle of na¬ 
tional liberation movements throughout the non-European world. While 
the Korean War and the Berlin Blockade were part and parcel of the Cold 
War world regime, the Vietnamese struggle (as the Algerian and many 
others) was a protest against the constraints and structure of this Cold 
War world regime. They were therefore in this elementary and immedi¬ 
ate sense the product of antisystemic movements. This was quite differ¬ 
ent from the struggles in Germany and Korea, where the two sides were 
never at peace but only at truce; that is, for each, peace was faute de 
mieux. The wars of national liberation were, on the contrary, one-sided. 
None of the national liberation movements wanted wars with 
Europe/North America; they wanted to Se left alone to pursue tlreir own 
paths. It was Europe/North America that was unwilling to leave them 
alone, until eventually forced to do so. The national liberation move¬ 
ments were thus protesting against the powerful, but they were doing so 
in the name of fulfilling the liberal agenda of the self-determination of 
nations, and the economic development of underdeveloped countries. 

That brings us to the third great accomplishment of the extraordinary 
years,Tg¥5 -1968: die woTldwJdeTriumph of tliMpiisJfpemic forces, It is 
only an apparent paradox that the very moment of the apogee of U.S, 
hegemony in the world-system and the global legitimation of liberal ide¬ 
ology was also the moment when all those movements whose structures 
and strategies had been formed in the period i 848 -1945 as antisystemic 
movements came to power. The so-called Old Left in its three historic 
variants — Communists, Social-Democrats, and national liberation 
movements—all achieved state power, each in different geographic 
zones. Communist parties were in power from the Elbe to the Yalu, cov¬ 
ering one-third of the world. National liberation movements were in 
power in most of Asia, Africa, and the Caribbean (and their equivalents 
in much of Latin America and the Middle East). And Social-Democratic 
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movements (or their equivalents) had come to power, at least rotating 
power, in most of western Europe, North America, and Australasia. Ja¬ 
pan was perhaps the only significant exception to this global triumph of 
the Old Left. 

Was this a paradox? Was this the result of the juggernaut of social 
progress, the inevitable triumph of popular forces? Or was this a massive 
cooptation of these popular forces? And is there a way to distinguish in¬ 
tellectually and politically between these two propositions? These were 
the questions that were beginning to create unease in the 1960s. Whereas 
the economic expansion with its clear benefits in living standards around 
the world, relative peace in large zones of the world, and the seeming 
triumph of popular movements all lent themselves to positive and opti¬ 
mistic appraisals of world developments, a closer look at the real situa¬ 
tion revealed major negatives. 

The Cold War world regime was one not of the expansion of human 
freed'om bxtt'of great internal repression by all the states, whose justifica- 
tion was the presumed seriousness of the highl y choreo graphed geopo¬ 
litical tensions. The Communist world had purge trials, gulags, and iron 
curtains. The Third World had one-party regimes and dissenters in 
prison or exile. And McCarthyism (and its equivalents in the other 
OECD countries), if less dvertly'brutaljwas quite as effective in enforc- 
ing-conformity and Brewing careers, where necessary. Public discourse 
everywhere was allowed only within clearly delimited parameters. 

Furthermore, in material terms, the Cold War regime was one of 
growing inequality, both internationally and nationally. And while anti- 
systemic movements often moved against old inequalities, they were not 
shy about creating new ones. The nomenklaturas of the Communist re¬ 
gimes had their parallels in the Third World and in Social-Democratic 
regimes in the OECD countries. 

In addition, it was quite clear that these inequalities were not ran¬ 
domly distributed. They were correlated with status-group (whether 
coded as race, religion, or ethnicity), and this correlation held both at the 
world level and within all states. And they were of course, correlated 
with gender and age-group, as well as with a number of other social char¬ 
acteristics. In short, there were groups left out, many such groups, 
groups adding up to considerably more than half of the world’s popula¬ 
tion. 
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11 was thus the realization of long-standing hopes in the years between 
1945 and 1968, hopes that came to be thought of as falsely realized, 
which underlay and accounted for the world revolution of 1968. That 
revolution was directed first of all against the whole historical system— 
against the U.S. as the hegemonic power of this system, against the eco¬ 
nomic and military structures that constituted the pillars of the system. 
But the revolution was directed just as much, if not more, against the Old 
Left—against the antisystemic movements considered insufficiently an- 
tisystemic: against the USSR as the collusive partner of its ostensible 
ideological foe, the U.S.; against the trade unions and other workers’ or¬ 
ganizations who were seen as narrowly economistic, defending the inter¬ 
ests primarily of particular status-groups. 

Meanwhile, the defenders of the existing structures were denouncing 
what they regarded as the anti-rationalism of the revolutionaries of 1968. 
But, in fact, liberal ideology had hoisted itself by its own petard. Having 
insisted for over a century that the function of the social sciences was to 
advance the boundaries of rational analysis (as a necessary prerequisite 
of rational reformism), they had succeeded only too well. As Fredric 
Jameson points out: 

[MJuch of contempora y theory or..philosophy._.„„..has .liivolved_a. prodi¬ 

gious expansion in what we consider to be rational or meaningful behaviour. 

My sense is that, particularly after the diffusion of psychoanalysis but also with 
the gradual evaporation of “otherness” on a shrinking globe and in a media- 
suffused society, very little remains that can be considered “irrational” in the 
older sense of “incomprehensible” . . . Whether such an enormously, ex¬ 
panded concept of Reason then has any further normative value; , Jr} a 

situation in which its opposite,, the. irrational, has shrutjk.to virtual nonexist¬ 
ence, is another an4 an interesting question., 8 

For if virtually everything had become rational, what special legitimacy 
was there any 1 onger in the particular paradigms of Establishment social 
science? What special merit was there in the specific political pro¬ 
grammes of the dominant elites? And most devastating of all, what spe¬ 
cial capacities did the specialists have to offer that ordinary people did 
not have, did dominant groups have that oppressed groups did not 
have? The revolutionaries of 1968 had spotted this logical hole in the 
defensive armour of the liberal-ideologues (and in its not-so-different 
variant of official Marxist ideology) and jumped into the breach. 
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As a political movement, the world revolution of 1968 was no more 
than a brushfi re. It flamed up ferociously, and then (within three years) it 
was extinguished. Its embers — in the form of multiple, competing 
pseudo-Maoist sects—survived another five to ten years, but by the end 
of the 1970s, all these groups had become obscure historical footnotes. 
Nonetheless, the geocultural impact of 1968 was decisive, for the world 
revolution of 1968 marked the end of an era, the era of the automatic cen¬ 
trality of liberalism, not merely as the dominant world ideology, but as 
the only one that could claim to be unremittingly rational and hence sci¬ 
entifically legitimate. The world revolution of 1968 returned liberalism 
to' where it had been in the period 1815 48 , merely *ne competing po¬ 
litical strategy among others. Both conservatism and radicalism/ 
socialism were in that sense liberated from the magnetic field force of 
liberalism that had kept them in check from i 848 to 1968. 

The process of demoting liberalism from its role as a geocultural 
norm to mere competitor in the global marketplace of-ideas was com¬ 
pleted in the two decades that followed 1968. The material glow of the 
1945-68 period disappeared during the long Kondratieff-B downturn 
that set in. This is not to say that everyone suffered equally. Third World 
countries suffered first and worst. The OPEC oil rises were a first mode 
of trying to limit the damage. A large part of the world surplus was fun¬ 
nelled through the oil-producing states to OECD banks. The immediate 
beneficiaries were three groups: the oil-producing states who took a rent; 
the states (in the Third World and the Communist worlds) who received 
loans from OECD banks with which to restore their balance of pay¬ 
ments; the OECD states who thereby could still maintain exports. This 
first attempt collapsed by 1968 in the so-called debt crisis. The second 
mode of trying to limit the damage was Reagan’s military Keynesianism, 
which fuelled the speculative boom of the 1980s in the US. This col¬ 
lapsed in the late 1980s, pulling the USSR down with it. The third at¬ 
tempt was that of Japan plus the East Asian dragons and some 
surrounding states to benefit from the necessary and inevitable produc¬ 
tion relocations of a Kondratieff-B period. We are witnessing the limits of 
this effort in the early 1990s. 

The net result of twenty-five years of economic struggle was a world¬ 
wide disillusionment with the promise of developmentalism, a keystone 
in the offerings of global liberalism. No doubt east and southeast Asia has 
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been spared this sense of disillusion thus far, though this may be merely a 
time lag. Elsewhere however the consequences have been great, and par¬ 
ticularly negative for the Old Left—first the national liberation move¬ 
ments, then the Communist parties (leading to the collapse of the 
Communist regimes of eastern Europe in 1989), and finally the Social- 
Democratic parties. These collapses have been celebrated by liberals as 
their triumph. It has rather been their gfaveyardrFofliBerals find them¬ 
selves back in~ffeF^enB 48 ~sitffaBo'n of a pressing demand for 
democracy—for far more than the limited package of parliamentary in¬ 
stitutions, multi-party systems, and elementary civil rightsythis time for 
the real thing, a genuine egalitarian sharing of power. And this latter de¬ 
mand was, historically the bugbear of liberalism, to counter which liber¬ 
alism had offered its package of limited compromises combined with 
seductive optimism about the future. To the extent that today there is no 
longer a widespread faith in rational reformism via state action, liberal¬ 
ism has lost its principal politico-culture defence against the dangerous 
classes. 


THE COLLAPSE OF LEGITIMACY 

Thus it is we have arrived at the present era, what I think of as the Black 
Period before us, which can be said to have begun symbolically in 1989 
(the continuation of 1968) 9 and will go on for at least twenty-five to fifty 
years. 

I have emphasized thus far the ideological shield that dominant forces 
had constructed against the claims put forward insistently by the “dan¬ 
gerous classes” since 1789.1 have argued that this shield was liberal ide¬ 
ology, and that it operated both directly and, even more insidiously, via 
an edulcorated socialist/progressive variant which had traded the es¬ 
sence of antisystemic claims for a substitute of limited yalue. And finally I 
have argued that this ideological shield was largely destroyed by the 
world revolution of 1968, of which the collapse of the communisms in 
1989 was the final act. 

Why however did this ideological shield collapse after a hundred and 
fifty years of such efficacious functioning? The answer to that question 
lies not in some sudden insight by the oppressed into the falsity of ideo¬ 
logical claims. The awareness of the speciousness of liberalism had been 
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known from the outset and asserted frequently with vigour throughout 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Nonetheless the movements of 
the socialist tradition did not conduct themselves in ways that were con¬ 
sistent with their rhetorical critiques of liberalism. Quite the opposite, 
for the most part! 

The reason is not hard to find. The social base of these movements — 
movements which all claimed grandly to speak in the name of the mass of 
humanity—was in fact a narrow bank of the world’s population, the less 
well-off segment of the “modernist” sector of the world-economy as it 
was structured between say 1750 and 1950. These included the skilled 
and semiskilled urbanized working classes, the intelligentsias of the 
world, and the more skilled and educated groups in those rural areas in 
which the functioning of the capitalist world-economy was more imme¬ 
diately visible. This added up to a significant number, but not at all to the 
majority of the world’s population. 

The Old Left was a world movement supported by a minority, a pow¬ 
erful minority, an oppressed minority, but nonetheless a numerical mi¬ 
nority of the world’s population. And this demographic reality limited its 
real political options. Under the circumstances, it did the only thing it 
could. It opted for being a spur to speed up the liberal programme of 
rational reformism, and in this it succeeded very well. The benefits it 
brought to its protagonists were real, if only partial. But, as the revolu¬ 
tionaries of 1968 proclaimed, a lot of people had been left out of the 
equation. The Old Left had talked a universalist language, but had prac¬ 
tised a particularist politics. 

The reason that these ideological blinkers of specious universalism 
were tossed aside in 1968/1989 was that the underlying social reality had 
changed. The capitalist world-economy had pursued the logic of its 
ceaseless accumulation of capitaLso unremittingly that it was 1- 

irig its theoretical ideal, the commodification of everything. We can see 
this refl cted in multiple new sociological realities: the extent of the 
mechanization of production; the elimination of spatial constraints in the 
exchange of commodities and information; the deruralization of the 
world; the near-exhaustion of the ecosystem; the high degree of moneta- 
rization of the work-process; and consumerism (that is, the enormously 
expanded commodification of consumption). 10 

All these developments are well-known, and are indeed the subject of 
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continuous discussions in world media of communication. But consider 
what this means from'the point of view of the endless accumulation of 
capital. It means first of all, most of all, an enormous limitation on the 
rate at which capital can he accumulated. And the reasons are fundamen¬ 
tally socio-political. There are three central factors. The first is a factor 
long recognized by analysts, but whose full realization is only being 
reached now. The urbanization of the world and the increase in both 
education and communications have engendered a degree of worldwide 
political awareness which both renders political mobilization easy and 
makes it difficult to obscure the degree of socio-economic disparities and 
the role of governments in maintainjing them. Such political awareness is 
reinforce d by die delegitimization of any irrational s ources o f authorit y, 
In short, more people than ever demand the equalization of reward and 
refuse to tolerate a basic condition of capital accumulation, low remu¬ 
neration for labour. This is manifested both in the significant worldwide 
rise in the level of “historical” wages, and in the very high and still grow¬ 
ing demand on governments to redistribute basis welfare (in particular, 
health and education) and to ensure steady income. 

The second factor is the greatly increased cost to governments of sub¬ 
sidizing, profit via ,the construction of infrastructure and permitting the 
externalization of costs by the enterprises. This is what journalists refer 
to as the ecological crisis, the crisis of rising health costs, the crisis of the 
high costs of big science, and so on. The states canno t at one and the 
same time continue to expand subsidies to private enterprise and expand - 
welfare commitments to the citizenry, pile or the other must give to an 
important degree. With a more aware citizenry, this essentially class 
struggle promises to be monumental. 

And the third strain is the result of the fact that the pol itical awareness 
is now worldwide. Both the global and the state-level disparities are 
racial/ethn c/religious in distribution. Hence, the combined result of po¬ 
litical awareness and the fiscal crises of the states will be a massive 
struggle that will take the form of civil warfare, both global and state- 
level. 

The multiple Strains will have as their first victim the legitimacy of.the 
state structures an«l therefore their ability to maintain order. As they lose 
this ability, there are economic as well as security costs, which in turn 
will render more acute the strains, and that in turn will further weaken 
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the legitimacy of the state structures. This is not the future; it is the 
present. We see it in the enormously increased feeling of insecurity— 
concern about crime, concern about random violence, concern about 
the impossibility of securingjustice in court systems, concern about the 
brutality of police forces—that has multiplied manyfold during the last 
ten to fifteen years. I am not contending that these phenomena are new, 
or even necessarily much more extensive than earlier. But they are per¬ 
ceived as new or worse by most people, and certainly as far more exten¬ 
sive. And the major result of such perceptions is the delegitimization of 
state structures. 

This kind of escalating, self-reinforcing disorder cannot go on for 
ever. But it can go on for twenty-five to fifty years. And it is a form of 
chaos in the system, caused by the exhaustion of the systemic safety- 
valves, of to put rfanother way by the feet that contradictions of the sys¬ 
tem have come to the point that none of the mechanisms for restoring the 
normal functioning of the system can work effectively any longer. 

NEW FRONTS OF STRUGGLE 

But out of chaos will come a new order, and this then brings us to the last 
issue: the choices before us—now and also soon. Because it is a time of 
chaos, it does notmean that during the next twenty-five to fifty years we 
will not see in operation the major basic processes ofthe capitalist world- 
economy. People and firms will continue to seek to accumulate capital in 
all the familiar ways. Capitalists will seek support from state structures as 
they have done in the past. States will compete with other states to be 
maj or loci of the accumulation of capital. The capitalist world-e conomy 
will probably enter into a new period of expansion, which will further 
commodify economic processes worldwide and further polarize effective: 
distribution of revvard. .-- 

What will be different in the next twenty-five to fifty years will be far 
less the operations of the world market than the operations of the world’s 
political and cultural structures. Basically, the states will steadily lose 
their legitimation and therefore find it difficult to ensure minimum secu¬ 
rity", internally or among themselves. On the geocultural scene, there will 
Be tie dominant commin discourse, ani even the forms of cultural de¬ 
bate will be a matter of debate. There will be little agreement on what 
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constitutes rational or acceptable behaviour. The fact that there will be 
confusion, however, does not mean that there will be no purposive be¬ 
haviour. Indeed, there will be multiple groups seeking to achieve clear, 
limited objectives, but many of these will be in acute direct conflict with 
each other. And there may be a few groups with long-term concepts of 
how to construct an alternative social order, even if their subjective clar¬ 
ity can have only have a poor fit widi any objective probability that these 
concepts will in fact be useful heuristic guides to action. In short, every¬ 
one will be acting somewhat blindly even if they will not think they are so 
acting. 

Nonetheless, we are condemned to act. Therefore, the first need that 
we have is to be clear about what has been deficient in our modern 
world-system, what it is that has made so large a percentage of the 
world’s population angry about it, or at the least ambivalent as to its so¬ 
cial merits. It seems quite clear to me that the major complaint has been 
the great inequalities of the system, which means the absence of democ¬ 
racy. This was no doubt true of virtually all known prior historical sys¬ 
tems. What was different under capitalism is that its very success as a 
creator of material production seemed to eliminate all justification for the 
inequalities, whether manifested materially, politically, or socially. 
These inequalities seemed all the worse because they did not divide 
merely a very tiny group from everyone else, but as much as one-fifth or 
one-seventh of the world’s population from all the rest. It is these two 
facts—the increase of total material wealth and the fact that more than a 
mere handful of people but far less than the majority could live well— 
that has so exasperated the sentiments of those who have been left out. 

We can contribute nothing to a desirable resolution of this terminal 
chaos of our world-system unless we make it very clear that only a rela¬ 
tively egalitarian, fully democratic historica l syst em is desirable. Con¬ 
cretely we must move actively and immediately on several fronts. One is 
the active undoing of the Eurocentric assumptions that have permeated 
the geoculture for at least two centuries now. Europeans have made great 
cultural contributions to our common human enterprise. But it is simply 
not true that, over ten thousand years, they have made much greater 
ones than other civilizational centres, and there is no reason to assume 
that the multiple loci of collective wisdom will be fewer in the millen¬ 
nium to come. The active replacement of the current Eurocentric bias 
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by a more sober and balanced sense of history and of its cultural evalua¬ 
tion will require acute and constant political and cultural struggle. It calls 
not for new fanaticisms but for hard intellectual work, collectively and 
individually. 

We need in addition to take the concept of human rights and work 
very hard to make it apply equally to us and to them, to citizen and to 
alien. The right of communities to protect their cultural heritage is never 
the right to protect their privilege. One major battleground will be in the 
rights of migrants. If indeed, as I foresee for the next twenty-five to fifty 
years, a very large minority of die residents of North America, Europe, 
and yes Japan, will in fact be recent migrants or the children of such mi¬ 
grants (whether or not the migration will have been done legally), then 
we all need to struggle to make sure such migrants have truly equal ac¬ 
cess to economic, social, and yes political rights in the zone into which 
they have migrated. 

I know that there will be enormous political resistance to this on the 
grounds of cultural purity and of accumulated property rights. The 
statesmen of the North are already arguing that the North cannot assume 
the economic burden of the entire world. Well, why not? The North’s 
Wealth has in very large part been the result of a transferjjf surplus-value 
from the South. It is this very fact which, over several hundred years, has 
led us to the crisis of tlVe sysfem. I t 'is not a question of remedial charity, 


but of rational reconstruction. 

' These battles will be political battles, but not necessarily battles at the 
level of the state. Indeed, precisely because of the process of delegitimiz- 
ingthe states, many of these battles (perhaps most of them) will go on at 
more local levels among the groups into which we are reorganizing our¬ 
selves. And since these battles will be local and complex among multiple 
groups, a complex and flexible strategy of alliances will be essential, but 
will be workable only if we keep in the front of our minds the egalitarian 
objectives. 

Finally, the struggle will be an intellectual one, in the reconceptual- 
ization of our scientific canons, in the search for more holistic and so¬ 
phisticated methodologies, in the attempt to rid ourselves of the pious 
and fallacious cant about the value-neutrality of scientific thought. Ratio¬ 
nality is itself a value-judgement if it is anything, and nothing is or can 
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be rational except in the widest, most inclusive context of human social 
organization. 

You may think that the programme I have outlined for judicious so¬ 
cial and political action over the next twenty-five to fif ty years is far too 
vague. But it is as concrete as one can be in the midst of a whirlpool. 
First, make sure to which shore you wish to swim. And second, make 
sure that your immediate efforts seem to be moving in that direction. If 
you want greater precision than that, you will not find it, and you will 
drown while you are looking for it. 

NOTES 
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The collapse of liberalism is being followed by a period of unstable cha¬ 
otic fluctuations, a dark period, out of which the world will emerge into 
a new historical system of an uncertain kind. I attempt here to outline, as 
best one can, what we may expect over the next fifty years, and what are 
bur historical choices. 

T he period from 1990 to 2025/2050 will most likely be short on 
peace, short on stability, and short on legitimacy. In part, this is 
because of the decline of the United States as the hegemonic 
power of the world-system. But in even larger part, it is because of the 
crisis in the worlfl-system as a world-system. 

Hegemony in the world-system means by definition that there is one 
power in a geopolitical position to impose a stable concatendon of the 
social distribution of power. This implies a period of “peace,” meaning 
primarily the absence of military struggle—not all military struggle, but 
military struggle among great powers. Such a period of hegemony re¬ 
quires, and at the same time engenders, “legitimacy,” if by that is meant 
the feeling by major political actors (including amorphous groups such 
as “populations” of the various states) either that the social order is one 
of which they approve or that the world (“history”) is moving steadily 
and rapidly in a direction they would approve of. 

Such periods of real hegemony, wherein the ability of the hegemonic 
power to impose its will and its “order” on other major powers is with¬ 
out serious challenge, have been relatively short in the history of the 
modern world-system. In my view, there have been only three instances: 
the United Provinces in the mid-seventeenth century, the United King¬ 
dom in the mid-nineteenth, and the United States in the mid-twentieth. 
Their hegemonies, defined in this way, lasted about twenty-five to fifty 
years in each case. 1 

When such periods have ended, that is, when the erstwhile hege- 
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monic power became once again simply one major power among others 
(even if it continued to be for some time the strongest among them mili¬ 
tarily), then quite obviously there ensued less stability, and correlatively 
less legitimacy. This implies less peace. In this sense the present period 
following U.S. hegemony is essentially no different from that which fol¬ 
lowed British hegemony in the mid-nineteenth century or Dutch in the 
mid-seventeenth. 

But if this were all there were to describing the period 1990- 2025, or 
1990-2050, or 1990-?, then it would scarcely be worth discussing ex¬ 
cept as a matter of the technical management of a shaky world order 
(which is how too many politicians, diplomats, scholars, and journalists 
have indeed been discussing it). 

There is, however, more, probably much more, to the dynamic of the 
coming half-century or so of great world disorder. The geopolitical reali¬ 
ties of the interstate system do not rest exclusively, even primarily, on the 
military rapport deforces among that privileged subset of sovereign states 
we call great powers — those states that are large enough and wealthy 
enough to have the necessary revenue base to develop a serious military 
capability. 

First of all, only some states are wealthy enough to have such a tax 
base, such wealth being more the source than the consequence of their 
military strength, though of course the process is one of circular rein¬ 
forcement. And the wealth of these states relative to that of other states is 
a function both of their size and of the axial division of labor in the capi¬ 
talist world-economy. 

The capitalist world-economy is a system that involves a hierarchical 
inequality of distribution based on the concentration of certain kinds of 
production (relatively monopolized, and therefore high-profi t, produc¬ 
tion) in certain limited zones, which thereupon and thereby become the 
loci of the greatest accumulation of capital. This concentration enables 
the reinforcement of the state structures, which in turn seek to guarantee 
the survival of the relative monopolies. But because monopolies are in¬ 
herently fragile, there has been a constant, discontinuous, and limited 
but significant relocation of these centers of concentration all through 
the history of the modern world-system. 

The mechanisms of change are the cyclical rhythms, of which two are 
the most consequential. The Kondratieff cycles are approximately fifty 
to sixty years in length. Their A-phases essentially reflect the length of 
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time particular significant economic monopolies can be protected; their 
B-phases are the periods of the geographical relocation of production 
whose monopolies have been exhausted, as well as the period of struggle 
for control of the prospective new monopolies. The longer hegemonic 
cycles involve a struggle between two major states to become the succes¬ 
sor to the previous hegemonic power by becoming the primary locus of 
the accumulation of capital. This is a long process, which eventually in¬ 
volves having the military strength to win a “thirty years’ war.” Once a 
new hegemony is instituted, its maintenance requires heavy financing, 
which eventually and inevitably leads to a relative decline of the current 
hegemonic power and a struggle for a successor. 

This mode of a slow but certain repeated restructuring and recenter¬ 
ing of the capitalist world-economy has been very efficacious. The rise 
and decline of great powers has been more or less the same kind of pro¬ 
cess as the' rise and decline of enterprises: The monopolies hold for a 
long while, but they are ultimately undermined by the very measures 
taken to sustain them. The subsequent “bankruptcies” have been cleans¬ 
ing mechanisms, ridding the system of those powers whose dynamism is 
spent and replacing them with fresher blood. Through it all, the basic 
structures of the system have remained the same. Each monopoly of 
power held for a while but, just like economic monopolies, was under¬ 
mined by the very measures taken to sustain it. 

All systems (physical, biological, and social) depend on such cyclical 
rhythms to restore a minimal equilibrium. The capitalist world-economy 
has shown itself to be a hardy variety of historical system, and it has 
flourished rather exuberantly for some five hundred years now, a long 
time for an historical system. But systems have secular trends as well as 
cyclical rhythms, and the secular trends always exacerbate the contradic¬ 
tions (which all systems contain). There comes a point when the contra¬ 
dictions become so acute that they lead to larger and larger fluctuations. 
In the language of the new science, this means the onset of chaos (the 
sharp diminution of that which can be explained by deterministic equa¬ 
tions), which in turn leads to bifurcations, whose occurrence is certain 
but whose shape is inherently unpredictable. Out of this a new systemic 
order emerges. 

The question is whether the historical system in which we are living, 
the capitalist world-economy, has entered, or is entering into, such a 
time of “chaos.” I propose to weigh the arguments, offer some guesses 
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about the forms such “chaos” might take, and discuss what courses of 
action are open to us. 

i 

I propose not to discuss at length the elements I consider to be the “nor¬ 
mal” reflections of a Kondratieff B-phase or of a hegemonic B-phase; I 
will merely summarize them very briefly. 2 1 should, however, make clear 
that, although a hegemonic cycle is much longer than a Kondratieff 
cycle, the inflection point of a hegemonic cycle coincides with that of a 
Kondratieff cycle (but not, of course, every one). In this case, that point 
was around 1967-73. 

The phenomena that are symptomatic of a normal Kondratieff 
B-phase are: the slowdown of growth in production, and probably a de¬ 
cline in per capita world production; a rise in rates of active waged work 
unemployment; a relative shift of loci of profi ts, from productive activity 
to gains from financial manipulations; a rise of state indebtedness; relo¬ 
cation of “older” industries to lower-wage zones; a rise in military ex¬ 
penditures, whose justification is not really military in nature but rather 
that of countercyclical demand creation; falling real wages in the formal 
economy; expansion of informal economy; a decline in low-cost food 
production; increased “illegalization” of interzonal migration. 

The phenomena that are symptomatic of the beginning of hegemonic 
decline are: increased economic strength of “allied” major powers; cur¬ 
rency instability; decline of authority in world financial markets with the 
rise of new loci of decision making; fiscal crises of the hegemonic state; 
decline of organizing (and stabilizing) world political polarization and 
tension (in this case, the Cold War); a decline of popular willingness 
to invest lives in the maintenance of hegemonic power. 

All this, as I’ve said, seems to be to have been “normal” and histori¬ 
cally expectable. What should now happen, in the “normal” cyclical 
process, is the rise of replacement structures. We should enter, within 
five to ten years, a new Kondratieff A-phase, based on new monopolized 
leading products, concentrated in new locations. Japan is the most obvi¬ 
ous locus, Western Europe the second, the United States the third (but 
what may prove to be a poor third). 

We should also now see a new competition for hegemony beginning. 
As the U.S. position crumbles, slowly but visibly, two successor appli¬ 
cants should flex their muscles. In the current situation, they could only 
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be Japan and the European Community. Following the pattern of the 
two previous successions—England vs. France to succeed to the Dutch; 
and the UnitedqStates vs. Germany to succeed to Great Britain—we 
should in theory expect, not immediately, but over the next fifty to 
seventy-five years, that the sea/air power, Japan, would transform the 
previous hegemonic power, the United States, into its junior partner, and 
begin to compete with the land-based power, the EC. Their struggle 
should culminate in a “thirty years’ (world) war” and the putative tri¬ 
umph of Japan. 

I should say right off that I do not expect this to happen, or rather not 
quite. I think both processes of reorganization—that of the worldwide 
system of production and that of the distribution worldwide of state 
power—have already begun, and in the direction of the “traditional” (or 
“normal” or previous) pattern. But I expect the process to be inter¬ 
rupted or diverted because of the entry into the picture of new processes 
or vectors. 

To analyze this clearly, I think we need three separate time frames: 
the next few years; the following twenty-five to thirty years; the period 
after that. 

The situation in which we find ourselves today in the 1990s is quite 
“normal.” It is not yet one that I would call “chaotic”; rather it is the final 
acute subphase (or the culminating moment) of the current Kondratieff 
B-phase—comparable to 1932-39, or 1893-97, or i 842 - 4 g, or 1786- 
92, etc. The worldwide rates of unemployment are high, rates of profit 
low. There is great financial instability, reflecting acute and justified ner¬ 
vousness in the financial market about short-run fluctuations. Increased 
social unrest reflects the political inability of governments to offer plau¬ 
sible short-run solutions and therefore an inability to re-create a sense of 
security. Both scapegoating within states and beggaring-thy-neighbor 
among states become more politically attractive in situations where the 
usual adjustment remedies seem to provide little instant alleviation of 
pain. 

In the course of this process, a large number of individual enterprises 
are reducing their activity or are being restructured or are going bank¬ 
rupt, in many cases never to reopen. Particular groups of workers and 
particular entrepreneurs will thereby lose out permanently. While all 
states will suffer, the degree of suffering will vary enormously. At the end 
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of the process, some states will have risen, and others will have fallen, in 
comparative economic strength. 

At such moments, great powers are often paralyzed militarily because 
of a combination of internal political instability, financial difficulties (and 
therefore reluctance to bear military costs), and concentration on imme¬ 
diate economic dilemmas (which leads to popular isolationism). The 
world’s response to the warfare that resulted when Yugoslavia collapsed 
is a typical instance of such paralysis. And this, 1 insist, is “normal”— 
that is, part of the expectable patterns of the operation of the capitalist 
world-economy. 

Normally, we should then come into a time of recovery. After a shake- 
down of the waste (both of luxury consumerism and ecological careless¬ 
ness) and inefficiencies (whether logrolling or featherbedding or 
bureaucratic rigidities) should come a new dynamic thrust, lean and 
mean, of new monopolized leading industries and newly created seg¬ 
ments of world purchasers to augment the total effective demand—in 
short, renewed expansion of the world-economy en route to a new era of 
“prosperity.” 

The three nodes, as already suggested and as is widely acknowl¬ 
edged, will be the United States, Western Europe, andjapan. The first 
ten years or so of this next Kondratieff A-phase will no doubt see an acute 
competition of the three centers to gain the edge for their particular 
product variation. As Brian Arthur has been showing in his writings, 
which particular variant wins out has little or nothing to do with techni¬ 
cal efficiency, and everything to do with power. 3 One might add persua¬ 
sion to power, except that in this situation persuasion is largely a 
function of power. 

The power of which we are speaking is primarily economic power, 
but it is backed by state power. Of course, this constitutes a self¬ 
reinforcing cycle: A little power leads to a little persuasion, which creates 
more power, and so on. It’s a matter of one country’s propelling itself 
into the lead and running with it. At some point, a threshold is passed. 
The “Beta” products lose out, and there are “VHS” monopolies. My bet 
is simple: Japan will have more “VHSs” than the EC, and U.S. entrepre¬ 
neurs will make deals withjapanese entrepreneurs to get a cut of the pie. 

What the U.S. entrepreneurs will get out of such arrangements, as 
they fially commit themselves in the years between, say, 2000 and 2010, is 
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quite obvious—not being left out altogether. What Japan will get out of it 
is equally obvious, three things especially: (l) if the United States is a 
partner, it is not a competitor; (2) the United States.will still be the stron¬ 
gest military power, and Japan for many reasons (recent history and its 
impact on internal politics and regional diplomacy, plus the economic 
advantages of low military expenditure) will prefer to rely on a U.S. mili¬ 
tary shield for a while yet; (3) the United States still has the best R&D 
structure in the world-economy, even if its advantage in this area too will 
eventually disappear. Japanese enterprises will reduce costs by taking ad¬ 
vantage of this structure. 

Faced with this grand economic alliance, the EC members will put 
aside all their minor quarrels, if they haven’t long since done so. The EC 
is incorporating the EFTA countries, but will not incorporate the coun¬ 
tries of east-central Europe (except perhaps in a limited free trade area, 
possibly akin to the relationship between Mexico and the United States 
in NAFTA). 

Europe (that is, the EC) will constitute a second economic megalith 
and a serious competitor to the Japan-United States condominium. The 
rest of the world will relate to the two zones of this bipolar world in mul¬ 
tiple ways. From the viewpoint of the economic centers of power, there 
will be three crucial factors to consider in determining how important 
these other countries are: the degree to which their industries will be es¬ 
sential to, or optional for, the operation of the key commodity chains; the 
degree to which particular countries will be essential to, or optimal for, 
the maintenance of adequate effective demand for the most profitable 
sectors of production; the degree to which particular countries will serve 
strategic needs (geomilitary location and/or power, key raw materials, 
etc.). 

The two countries not yet significantly or sufficiently integrated into 
the two networks in creation, but which will be essential to include for all 
three of the above reasons, will be China for theJapan-United States con¬ 
dominium and Russia for the EC. In order for these two countries to be 
well integrated, they will have to maintain (or, in the case of Russia, first 
achieve) a certain level of internal stability and legitimacy. Whether they 
can do so, and perhaps be helped to do so by interested parties, is still an 
open question, but I believe the odds are moderately favorable. 

Suppose this picture to be correct: the emergence of a bipolar world- 
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economy with China part of the Japan-United States pole and Russia 
part of the Europe pole. Suppose also that there is a new, even very large, 
expansion of the world-economy from 2000 to 2025 or so, on the basis of 
new monopolized leading industries. What can we then expect? Would 
we have in effect a repeat of the period 1945-1967/73, the “trente glo- 
rieuses” of worldwide prosperity, relative peace, and above all, high op¬ 
timism for the future? I do not think so. 

There will be several differences that are evident. The first and most 
obvious to me is that we shall be in a bipolar, rather than a unipolar, 
world-system. To categorize the world-system between 1945 and 1990 as 
unipolar is not a view that is widely shared. It goes against the autodes¬ 
ignation of the world as one of a “cold war” between two superpowers. 
But since this cold war was based on an arrangement, made between two 
consenting antagonists, that the geopolitical balance would be essentially 
frozen; and since (despite all the public declarations of conflict) this geo¬ 
political freeze was never significantly violated by either of the two an¬ 
tagonists; I prefer to think of it as a choreographed (and hence extremely 
limited) conflict. In reality, it was U.S. decision makers who were calling 
the shots, and their Soviet counterparts must have felt the weight of this 
reality time and time again. 

By contrast, in the years 2000-2025 ,1 do not expect that we will be 
able to say that either the Japan-United States condominium or the EC 
will be “calling the shots.” Their economic and geopolitical real power 
will be too balanced. In so elementary and unimportant a matter as votes 
in interstate agencies, there will be no automatic, or even easy, majority. 
To be sure, there may be very few ideological elements to this competi¬ 
tion. The base may be almost exclusively that of material self-interest. 
This will not necessarily make the conflict less acute; indeed, it will be 
harder to patch it over with mere symbols. As the conflict becomes less 
political in form, it may become more mafioso in form. 

The second major difference derives from the fact that the world in¬ 
vestment effort may be concentrated in China and Russia during the 
years 2000-2025 to a degree comparable to the concentration of invest¬ 
ment in Western Europe andjapan in the years 1945- 67/73. But this will 
mean that the amount that is left over for the rest of the world must be 
different in 2000-2025 than in 1945-67/73. In 1945-67/73, virtually the 
only “old” area where there was continued investment was the United 
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States. In 2000-2025, continued investment will have to cover the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan (and indeed a few others such 
as Korea and Canada as well). The question, therefore, is, After one has 
invested in the “old” areas plus the “new” ones, how much will remain 
(even in small doses) for the rest of the world? The answer will surely be 
much less than in the period 1945-67/73. 

This in turn will translate into a situation quite different for countries 
in the “South” (however defined). Whereas, in 1945-67/73, the South 
did benefit from the expansion of the world-economy, at least from its 
crumbs, in 2000-2025 it risks not getting even crumbs. Indeed, the cur¬ 
rent disinvestment (of the Kondratieff B-phase) in most parts of the 
South may be continued rather than reversed in the A-phase ahead. Yet 
the economic demands of the South will be not less but more. For one 
thing, the awareness of the prosperity of the core zones and the degree of 
the North-South gap is far greater today than it was fifty years ago. 

The third difference has to do with demography. World population 
continues for the time being to follow the same basic pattern it has fol¬ 
lowed for some two centuries now. On the one hand, there is worldwide 
growth. It is fueled by the fact that, for the poorer five-sixths of the 
world’s population, death rates have been declining (for technological 
reasons) while birth rates have not been or have not been declining as 
much (because of the absence of sufficient socioeconomic incentive). On 
the other hand, the percentage of world population of the wealthy re¬ 
gions of the world has been declining, despite the fact that the decline in 
their death rate has been far sharper than that of the less wealthy regions, 
because of the still greater lowering of their birth rate (primarily as a way 
of optimizing the socioeconomic position of middle-class families). 

This combination has created a demographic gap paralleling (per¬ 
haps exceeding) the economic North-South gap. To be sure, this gap 
was there already in 1945-67/73. But it was less great then because of the 
still persisting cultural barriers in the North to limiting the birth rate. 
These barriers have now been largely swept aside, precisely during the 
1945 67/73 period. The world demographic figures of 2000-2025 will 
reflect this far more acute disparity in social practices. 

The response we can expect is truly massive pressure for migration 
from South to North. The push will clearly be there, not only from those 
prepared to take low-paid urban employment but a fortiori from the sig- 
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nificantly growing numbers of educated persons from the South. There 
will also be a bigger pull than before, precisely because of the bipolar 
split in the core zones, as well as the consequent acute pressure this will 
cause employers to reduce labor costs by employing migrants (not only 
as low-skilled personnel but also as middle-level cadres). 

There will of course be (there already is) an acute social reaction 
within the North—a call for more repressive legislation to limit entry and 
to limit the sociopolitical rights of those who do enter. The result may be 
the worst of all de facto compromises: an inability to prevent effectively 
the entry of migrants, combined with the capability to ensure second- 
class political status for them. This would imply that by 2025 or so, in 
North America, the EC, and (even) Japan, the population socially de¬ 
fined as being of “Southern” origin may well range from twenty-five to 
fifty percent, and much higher in certain subregions and within large ur¬ 
ban centers. But since many (perhaps most) of these persons will not 
have voting rights (and perhaps only limited access at best to social wel¬ 
fare provisions), there will be a high correlation of those occupying the 
lowest-paid urban jobs (and urbanization will by then have reached new 
heights) with those who are being denied political (and social) rights. It 
was this kind of situation in Great Britain and France in the first half of 
the nineteenth century that led to well-founded fears that the so-called 
dangerous classes would pull the house down. At that time, the industri¬ 
alized countries invented the liberal state to overcome just this danger, 
granting suffrage and offering the welfare state to appease the plebeians. 
In 2030, Western Europe/North America/Japan may find themselves in 
the same position as Great Britain and France were in in 1830. “The sec¬ 
ond time as farce”? 

The fourth difference between the prosperity that reigned between 
1945 and 1967/73 and what we can expect between the years 2000 and 
2025 will have to do with the situation of the middle strata in the core 
zones. These were the great beneficiaries of the period 1945-67/73. 
Their numbers increased dramatically, both absolutely and relatively. 
Their standard of living went up dramatically as well. And the percent¬ 
age of posts defined as “middle stratum” went up sharply as well. The 
middle strata became a major pillar of stability of the political systems, 
and they formed a very large pillar indeed. Furthermore the skilled 
workers, the economic stratum below them, came to dream of nothing 
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more than to become part of these middle strata—via union-backed 
wage increases, higher education for their children, and government- 
aided improvement in living conditions. 

Of course, the overall price for this expansion was a significant rise in 
costs of production, a secular inflation, and a serious squeeze on the ac¬ 
cumulation of capital. The present Kondratieff B-phase is consequently 
spawning acute worries about “competitivity” and about the fiscal bur¬ 
dens of the state. This worry will not diminish, but will indeed increase, 
in an A-phase in which there are two acutely competing poles of growth. 
What one can expect therefore is a persistent effort to reduce, absolutely 
and relatively, the numbers of middle strata in the production processes 
(including the service industries). There will also be a continuation of 
the present attempt to reduce state budgets, an attempt that ultimately 
will threaten most of all these middle strata. 

The political fallout of this cutback on middle strata will be very 
heavy. Educated, used to comfort, middle strata threatened with being 
declasse will not take passively such a retrogression of status and income. 
We already saw their teeth during the world-wide revolution of 1968. To 
pacify them, economic concessions were made from 1970 to 1985. These 
countries are paying the price now, and these concessions will be diffi¬ 
cult to renew, or, if renewed, will affect the economic struggle between 
the EC and the Japan-United States condominium. In any case, the capi¬ 
talist world-economy will be faced with the immediate dilemma of either 
limiting capital accumulation or suffering the politico-economic revolt of 
erstwhile middle strata. It will be a bitter choice. 

The fifth difference will be in the ecological constraints. Capitalist en¬ 
trepreneurs have been living off the externalization of costs from the be¬ 
ginnings of this historical system. One major externalized cost has been 
the cost of renewing the ecological base of an ever-expanding global pro¬ 
duction. Since entrepreneurs did not renew the ecological base and 
there was also no (world) government ready to tax sufficiently for this 
purpose, the ecological base of the world-economy has been steadily re¬ 
duced. The last and largest expansion of the world-economy, from 1945 
to 1967/73, used up the remaining margin, which is what has given rise to 
the green movements and the planetary concern for the environment. 

The expansion of 2000-2025 will therefore lack the necessary eco¬ 
logical base. One of three outcomes is possible. The expansion will be 
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aborted, with the attendant political collapse of the world-system. The 
ecological base will be depleted more than it is physically possible for the 
earth to sustain, with attendant catastrophes such as global warming. Or 
the social costs of cleanup, limitation of use, and regeneration will be ac¬ 
cepted seriously. 

If the third, and functionally least immediately damaging, of the three 
is the collective path chosen, it would create an immediate strain on the 
operations of the world-system. Either the cleanup would be done at the 
expense of the South, thereby making still more acute the North-South 
disparity, and providing a very clearly focused source of North-South 
tension, or the costs would be disproportionately assumed by the North, 
which would necessarily involve a reduction of the North’s level of pros¬ 
perity. Furthermore, whichever path is taken, serious action on the envi¬ 
ronment will inevitably reduce the margin of global profit (despite the 
fact that environmental cleanup will itself become a source of capital ac¬ 
cumulation). Given this second consideration, and given a context of 
acute competition between the Japan-United States condominium and 
the EC, we may expect considerable cheating and therefore inefficacy in 
the process of regeneration —in which case we are back to either the first 
or the second outcome. 

The sixth difference will be in the reaching of two asymptotes in the 
secular trends of the world-system: geographical expansion and derural- 
ization. The capitalist world-economy had already in theory expanded 
to include the entire globe by 1900. This was, however, true primarily of 
the reach of the interstate system. It became true of the reach of the pro¬ 
duction networks of the commodity chains only in the period 1945- 
67/73. It is now, however, true of both. The capitalist world-economy 
has equally been undergoing a process of deruralization (sometimes 
called, less exactly, proletarianization) for four hundred years, and for 
the last two hundred with increasing speed. The years 1945- 67/63 saw a 
spectacular jump in this process — Western Europe, North America, and 
Japan becoming fully deruralized and the South partially but signifi¬ 
cantly so. It is probable this process will be completed in the period 
2000-2025. 

The ability of the capitalist world-economy to expand into new geo¬ 
graphical zones has historically been a crucial element in maintaining its 
rate of profit and hence its accumulation of capital. This has been the 
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essential counter to the creeping rise in the cost of labor engendered by 
the combined growth in both political and workplace power of the work¬ 
ing classes. If now there are no longer new working strata which have 
not yet acquired either the political or the workplace power to increase 
the part of the surplus value they could retain available to be recruited, 
the result would be the same kind of squeeze on the accumulation of 
capital that is being caused by ecological exhaustion. Once geographical 
lines are reached, and populations deruralized, the difficulties entailed 
by the political process of cost reduction become so great that savings 
can’t really be achieved. Real costs of production must rise globally, 
and therefore profits must decline. 

There is a seventh difference between the coming Kondratieff 
A-phase and the last one; it has to do with the social structure and the 
political climate of the countries of the South. Since 1945, the proportion 
of the middle strata in the South has risen significantly. This wasn’t hard, 
since it was extraordinarily small up to then. If it went from only five to 
ten percent of the population, then it has doubled in proportion and, 
given the population increase, quadrupled or sextupled in absolute 
numbers. Since this is fifty to seventy-five percent of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, we are talking about a very large group. The cost of keeping them at 
the consumption level to which they feel minimally entitled will be im¬ 
pressively high. 

In addition, these middle strata, or local cadres, were by and large 
quite busy with “decolonization” in the period 1945-67/73. This was 
obviously true of all those living in those parts of the South that were 
colonies as of 1945 (almost the whole of Africa, South and Southeast 
Asia, the Caribbean, and miscellaneous other areas). It was also almost 
as true of those living in the “semicolonies” (China, parts of the Middle 
East, Latin America, Eastern Europe), where various forms of “revolu¬ 
tionary” activity comparable in psychic tonality to decolonization were 
occurring. It is not necessary here to evaluate the quality or the existen¬ 
tial meaning of all these movements. It is enough to observe two charac¬ 
teristics of all these movements: They consumed the energies of large 
numbers of people, especially of the middle strata. And these people 
were suffused with political optimism, which took a particular form, best 
summed up in the pithy saying of Kwame Nkrumah: “Seek ye first the 
political kingdom, and all things shall be added unto you.” In practice 
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this meant that the middle strata of the South (and the potential middle 
strata) were ready to be somewhat patient about their weak economic 
status: they felt sure that if they could achieve political power during a 
first thirty-year period or so, they or their children would find their eco¬ 
nomic reward in the subsequent thirty-year period. 

In the period 2000-2025, not only will there be no “decolonization” 
to preoccupy these cadres and keep them optimistic but also their eco¬ 
nomic situation will almost certainly become worse, for the various rea¬ 
sons adduced above (concentration on China/Russia, expansion of 
numbers of cadres in the South, world-wide effort to cut back on middle 
strata). Some of these may escape (that is, migrate) to the North. This 
will only make the plight of those who remain more bitter. 

The eighth and ultimately most serious difference between the last 
and the next Kondratieff A-phase is purely political: the rise of democra¬ 
tization and the decline of liberalism. For it must be remembered that 
democracy and liberalism are not twins but, for the most part, opposites. 
Liberalism was invented to counter democracy. The problem that gave 
birth to liberalism was how to contain the dangerous classes, first within 
the core, then within the world-system as a whole. The liberal solution 
was to grant limited access to political power and limited sharing of the 
economic surplus value, at levels that would not threaten the process of 
the ceaseless accumulation of capital or the state-system that sustained it. 

The basic theme of the liberal state nationally and the liberal inter¬ 
state system worldwide has been rational reformism, primarily via the 
state. The formula of the liberal state, as it was developed in the core 
states in the nineteenth century—universal suffrage plus the welfare 
state—worked marvelously well. In the twentieth century, a comparable 
formula was applied to the interstate system in the form of the self- 
determination of nations and the economic development of underdevel¬ 
oped nations. It stumbled, however, over the inability to create a welfare 
state at the world level (as advocated, for example, by the Brand Com¬ 
mission). For this could not be done without impinging on the basic pro¬ 
cess of the capital accumulation of capital. The reason was rather simple: 
The formula applied within core states depended for its success on a 
hidden variable — the economic exploitation of the South, combined 
with anti-South racism. At the world level, this variable did not exist, 
logically could not exist. 4 
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The consequences for the political climate are clear. The years 1945- 
67/73 were the apogee of global liberal reformism: decolonization, eco¬ 
nomic development, and, above all, optimism about the future prevailed 
everywhere —West, East, North, and South. However, in the subse¬ 
quent Konaratieff B-phase, with decolonization completed, the ex¬ 
pected economic development became in most areas a faint memory, and 
optimism dissolved. Furthermore, for all the reasons we have already 
discussed, we do not expect economic development to return to the fore 
in the South in the coming A-phase, and we believe optimism has thus 
been fatally undermined. 

At the same time, the pressure for democratization has been steadily 
growing. Democracy is basically antiauthority and antiauthoritarian. It is 
the demand for equal say in the political process at all levels and equal 
participation in the socioeconomic reward system. The greatest con¬ 
straint on this thrust has been liberalism, with its promise of inevitable 
steady betterment via rational reform. To democracy’s demand for 
equality now, liberalism offered hope deferred. This has been a theme 
not merely of the enlightened (and more powerful) half of the world es¬ 
tablishment but even of the traditional antisystemic movements (the 
“Old Left”). The pillar of liberalism was the hope it offered. To the de¬ 
gree that the dream withers (like “a raisin in the sun”), liberalism as an 
ideology collapses, and the dangerous classes become dangerous once 
more. 

This, then is where we seem to be heading in the next A-phase, circa 
2000-2025. Although it will appear to be a spectacularly expansive pe¬ 
riod in some ways, in others it will be very sour. This is why I expect little 
peace, little stability, and little legitimacy. The result will be the onset of 
“chaos,” which is merely the widening of the normal fluctuations in the 
system, with cumulative effect. 

I believe a series of things will occur, none of them new phenomena. 
What may be different will be the inability to limit their thrusts and thus 
bring the system back to some kind of equilibrium. The question is: To 
what degree will this lack of ability to limit the thrusts prevail? 

(l) The ability of the states to maintain internal order will probably decline. 

The degree of internal order is always fluctuating, and B-phases are noto- 
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riously moments of difficulty; for the system as a whole, however, and over 
four to five hundred years, internal order has been steadily increasing. We 
may call this the phenomenon of the rise of “stateness.” 

• f course, over the last one hundred years, the imperial structures 
within the capitalist world-economy (Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, 
most recently the U .S.S. R./Russia) have all disintegrated. But the thing to 
notice is rather the historic construction of states, which created their citi¬ 
zenry out of all those located within their boundaries. Such was metropoli¬ 
tan Great Britain and France, the United States and Finland, Brazil and 
India. And such also was Lebanon and Somalia, Yugoslavia and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The breakup or collapse of the latter is quite different from the 
breakup of the “empires.” 

• ne may dismiss the breakdown of stateness in the peripheral zone as 
either expectable or geopolitically insignificant. But it goes against the 
secular trend, and the breakdown of order in too many states creates a se¬ 
rious strain on the functioning of the interstate system. It is however the 
prospect of the weakening of stateness in the core zones that is most threat¬ 
ening. And the undoing of the liberal institutional compromise, which we 
have argued is occurring, suggests that this is happening. The states are 
deluged with demands for both security and welfare that they are politically 
unable to meet. The result is the steady privatization of security and wel¬ 
fare, which moves us in a direction out of which we had been moving for 
five hundred years. 

(2) The interstate system has also been growing more structured and regulated 
for several hundred years, from Westphalia to the Concert of Nations to the 
UN and its family. There has been a tacit assumption that we have been 
easing ourselves into a functional world government. In a spirit of eupho¬ 
ria, Bush proclaimed its imminence as a “new world order,” but the disap¬ 
pearance of reformist optimism has on the contrary shaken an interstate 
system whose foundations were always relatively weak. 

Nuclear proliferation is now as inevitable, and will be as rapid, as ex¬ 
panded South-North migration will be. Per se, it is not catastrophic. 
Medium-size powers are probably no less “trustworthy” than big ones. In¬ 
deed they may he all the more prudent in that they may fear retaliation even 
more. Still, to the extent that stateness declines and technology advances, 
the creeping escalation of local tactical nuclear warfare may he difficult to 
contain. 

As ideology recedes as the explanation for interstate conflicts, the “neu¬ 
trality” of a weak confederal United Nations becomes ever more suspect. 
The ability of the UN to “peacekeep,” limited as it is, may decline rather 
than increase in such an atmosphere. The call for “humanitarian interfer¬ 
ence” may come to be seen as merely the twenty-first-century version of 
nineteenth-century Western imperialism, which also affected civilizational 
justifications. Might there be secessions, multiple secessions, from the 
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nominally universal structures (following the line North Korea has sug¬ 
gested vis-a-vis the IAEA)? Might we see the construction of rival organi¬ 
zations? It is not to be ruled out. 

(3) If the states (and the interstate system) come to he seen as losing efficacy, to 
where will people turn for protection? The answer is already clear— to 
“groups.” The groups can have many labels — ethnic/religious/linguistic 
groups, gender or sexual preference groups, “minorities” of multiple char¬ 
acterizations. This too is nothing new. What is new is the degree to which 
such groups are seen as an alternative to citizenship and participation in a 
state that by defi nition houses many groups (even if unequally ranked). 

It is a matter of trust. Whom shall we trust in a disorderly world, in a 
world of great economic uncertainty and disparity, in a world where the 
future is not at all guaranteed? Yesterday, the majority answered the states. 
This is what we mean by legitimacy, if not of the states that existed in the 
present, then at least of those states we could expect to create (postreform) 
in the near future! States had an expansive, developmental image; groups 
have a defensive, fearful image. 

At the same time (and this is precisely the ruh), these same groups are 
also the product of the phenomenon of democratization, of the sense that 
the states have failed because liberal reform was a mirage, since the “uni- 
versalism” of the states involved in practice forgetting or repressing many 
of the weaker strata. Thus the groups are products not only of intensified 
fear and disappointments hut also of egalitarian consciousness-raising, and 
thus are a very powerful rallying point. It is hard to imagine that their po¬ 
litical role will soon diminish. But given their self-contradictory structure 
(egalitarian hut inward-looking), the amplification of this role may be con¬ 
sequently quite chaotic. 

( 4 ) How then will we dampen the spread of South-South wars, minority- 
minority conflicts in the North, that are one kind of derivation of such 
“groupism”? And who is in the moral, or military, position to do such 
dampening. Who is ready to invest their resources in it, especially given the 
projection of an intensified and roughly balanced North-North competi¬ 
tion (Japan-United States vs. EC)? Here and there, some efforts will he 
made. But for the most part, the world will look on, as it did in the Iran-Iraq 
war and as it is doing in former Yugoslavia or in the Caucasus, or indeed in 
the ghettos of the United States. This will be all the more true as the num¬ 
ber of simultaneous South-South conflicts grow. 

Even more serious, who will limit North-South little wars, not only ini¬ 
tiated, but deliberately initiated, not by the North but by the South, as part 
of a long-term strategy of military confrontation? The Gulf War was the 
beginning, not the end, of this process. The United States won the war, it is 
said. But at what price? At the price of revealing its financial dependence 
on others to pay for even little wars? At the price of setting itself a very 
limited objective — that is, one far less than unconditional surrender? At 
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the price of having the Pentagon discuss a future world military strategy of 
“win, hold, win”? 

President Bush and the U.S. military gambled that they could get their 
limited victory without much expenditure of lives (or money). The gamble 
worked, but it may seem wise to the Pentagon not to push one’s luck. Once 
again, it is hard to see how the United States, or even the combined military 
of the North, could handle several Persian Gulf“crises” at the same time. 
And, given the pattern of the world-economy and that of the evolving 
world social structure I have postulated for 2000-2025, who would be so 
bold as to argue that such multiple simultaneous Persian Gulf“crises” will 
not occur? 

(5) There is one last factor of chaos we should not underestimate — a new 
Black Death. The etiology of the AIDS pandemic remains a subject of great 
controversy. No matter, since it may have launched a process: AIDS has 
promoted the revival of a new deadly TB whose spread will now be au¬ 
tonomous. What is next? The spread of this disease not only reverses a 
long-term pattern of the capitalist world-economy (parallel to reversing the 
pattern of the growth of stateness and the strengthening of the interstate 
system) but also contributes to the further breakdown of stateness both by 
adding to the burdens of the state machinery and by stimulating an atmo¬ 
sphere of mutual intolerance. This breakdown in turn feeds the spread of 
the new diseases. 

The key thing to understand is that one cannot predict which variable 
will be most affected by the spread of pandemic diseases: It reduces food 
consumers but also food producers. It reduces the number of potential mi¬ 
grants, but it increases labor shortages and a need for migration. In every 
case, which variable will be more? We shall not know until it is over. This is 
simply one more instance of the indeterminacy of the outcome of bifurca¬ 
tions. 

This, then, is the picture of the second time frame, the entry into a period 
of chaos. There is a third time frame, the outcome, the new order that is 
created. Here one can be most brief because it is the most uncertain. A 
chaotic situation is, in a seeming paradox, that which is most sensitive to 
deliberate human intervention. It is during periods of chaos, as opposed 
to periods of relative order (relatively determined order), that human in¬ 
tervention makes a significant difference. 

Are there any potential intervenors of systemic, constructive vision? I 
see two. There are the visionaries of restored hierarchy and privilege, the 
keepers of the eternal flame of aristocracy. Individually powerful persons 
but lacking any collective structure — the “executive committee of the 
ruling class” has never held a meeting—they act (if not conjointly, then 
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in tandem) during systemic crises because they perceive everything to be 
out of control. At that point, they proceed on the Lampedusan principle: 
“Everything must change in order that nothing change.” What they will 
invent and offer the world is hard to know, but I have confidence in their 
intelligence and perspicacity. Some new historical system will be of¬ 
fered, and they may be able to push the world in its direction. 

Against them are the visionaries of democracy/equality (two concepts 
I believe to be inseparable). They emerged in the period 1789-1989 in 
the form of the antisystemic movements (the three varieties of “Old 
Left”), and their organizational history was that of a gigantic tactical suc¬ 
cess and an equally gigantic strategic failure. In the long run, these move¬ 
ments served more to sustain than to undermine the system. 

The question mark is whether a new family of antisystemic move¬ 
ments will now emerge, with a new strategy, one strong enough and 
supple enough to have a major impact in the period 2000-2025, such 
that the outcome will not be Lampedusan. They may fail to emerge at all, 
or to survive, or to be supple enough to win out. 

After the bifurcation, after say 2050 or 2075, we can thus be sure of 
only a few things. We shall no longer be living in a capitalist world- 
economy. We shall be living instead in some new order or orders, some 
new historical system or systems. And therefore we shall probably know 
once again relative peace, stability, and legitimacy. But will it be a better 
peace, stability, and legitimacy than we have hitherto known, or a worse 
one? That is both unknowable and up to us. 
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Amidst so much proclamation that we are living in a post-modern era, I 
felt it necessary to look again at what modernity has been and is sup¬ 
posed to be. This is a history of perceptions of modernity, which points 
therefore to the political/moral choices that are before us. 

W hen I went to college in the late 194 os, we learned about the 
virtues and the realities of being modern. Today, almost a 
half-century later, we are being told of the virtues and the re¬ 
alities of being post-modern. What happened to modernity that it is no 
longer our salvation, but has become instead our demon? Is it the same 
modernity of which we were speaking then and are speaking now? Of 
which modernity are we at an end? 

The Oxford English Dictionary , always a first place to look, tells us 
that one meaning of “modern” is historiographical: “commonly applied 
(in contradistinction to ancient and medieval) to the time subsequent to 
the Middle Ages.” The OED cites an author using “modern” in this 
sense as early as 1585. Furthermore, the OED informs us that modern 
also means “pertaining to or originating in the current age or period,” in 
which case “post-modern” is an oxymoron, which one should, I think, 
deconstruct. 

Some 50 years ago, “modern” had two clear connotations. One was 
positive and forward-looking. “Modern” signified the most advanced 
technology. The term was situated in a conceptual framework of the pre¬ 
sumed endlessness of technological progress, and therefore of constant 
innovation. This modernity was in consequence a fleeting modernity— 
what is modern today will be outdated tomorrow. This modernity was 
quite material in form: airplanes, air-conditioning, television, comput¬ 
ers. The appeal of this kind of modernity has still not exhausted itself. 
There may no doubt be millions of children of the new age who assert 
that they reject this eternal quest for speed and for control of the environ¬ 
ment as something that is unhealthy, indeed nefarious. But there are 
billions—billions, not millions—of persons in Asia and Africa, in East¬ 
ern Europe and Latin America, in the slums and ghettos of Western 
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Europe and North America, who yearn to enjoy hilly this kind of moder¬ 
nity. 

There was in addition, however, a second major connotation to the 
concept of modern, one that was more oppositional than affirmative. 
One could characterize this other connotation less as forward-looking 
than as militant (and also self-satisfied), less material than ideological. To 
be modern signified to be anti-medieval, in an antinomy in which the 
concept “medieval” incarnated narrow-mindedness, dogmatism, and 
above all the constraints of authority. It was Voltaire shouting “Ecrasez 
Pinfame.” It was Milton in Paradise Lost virtually celebrating Lucifer. It 
was all the classical “Revolutions” — the English, the American, the 
French to be sure, but also the Russian and the Chinese. In the United 
States, it was the doctrine of the separation of church and state, the first 
Ten Amendments to the Constitution, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Clarence Darrow at the Scopes trial, Brown vs. the Board of Education, 
and Roe vs. Wade. 

It was in short the presumptive triumph of human freedom against 
the forces of evil and ignorance. It was a trajectory as inevitably progres¬ 
sive as that of technological advance. But it was not a triumph of human¬ 
ity over nature; it was rather a triumph of humanity over itself, or over 
those with privilege. Its path was not one of intellectual discovery but of 
social conflict. This modernity was not the modernity of technology, of 
Prometheus unbound, of boundless wealth; it was rather the modernity 
of liberation, of substantive democracy (the rule of the people as op¬ 
posed to that of the aristocracy, the rule of the best), of human fulfill¬ 
ment, and yes of moderation. This modernity of liberation was not a 
fleeting modernity, but an eternal modernity. Once achieved, it was 
never to be yielded. 

The two stories, the two discourses, the two quests, the two moder¬ 
nities were quite different, even contrary one to the other. They were 
also, however, historically deeply intertwined one with the other, such 
that there has resulted deep confusion, uncertain results, and much dis¬ 
appointment and disillusionment. This symbiotic pair has formed the 
central cultural contradiction of our modern world-system, the system of 
historical capitalism. And this contradiction has never been as acute as it 
is today, leading to moral as well as to institutional crisis. 

Let us trace the history of this confusing symbiosis of the two 
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modernities — the modernity of technology and the modernity of 
liberation—over the history of our modern world-system. I divide my 
story into three parts: the 300-350 years that run between the origins of 
our modern world-system in the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
end of the eighteenth century; the nineteenth and most of the twentieth 
centuries, or to use two symbolic dates for this second period, the era 
from 1789 to 1968; the post-1968 period. 

The modern world-system has never been fully comfortable with the 
idea of modernity, but for different reasons in each of the three periods. 
During the first period, only part of the globe (primarily most of Europe 
and the Americas) constituted the historical system, which we may call a 
capitalist world-economy. This is a designation we may indeed use for 
the system for that era, primarily because the system already had in place 
the three defining features of a capitalist world-economy: there existed a 
single axial division of labor within its boundaries, with a polarization 
between core-like and peripheral economic activities; the principal po¬ 
litical structures, the states were linked together within and constrained 
by an interstate system whose boundaries matched those of the axial di¬ 
vision of labor; those who pursued the ceaseless accumulation of capital 
prevailed in the middle run over those who did not. 

Nonetheless, the geoculture of this capitalist world-economy was not 
yet firmly in place in this first period. Indeed, this was a period in which, 
for the parts of the world located within the capitalist world-economy, 
there were no clear geocultural norms. There existed no social consen¬ 
sus, even a minimal one, about such fundamental issues as whether the 
states should be secular; in whom the moral location of sovereignty was 
invested; the legitimacy of partial corporate autonomy for intellectuals; 
or the social permissibility of multiple religions. These are all familiar 
stories. They seem to be stories of those with power and privilege seek¬ 
ing to contain the forces of progress, in a situation in which the former 
still controlled the principal political and social institutions. 

The crucial thing to note is that, during this long period, those who 
defended the modernity of technology and those who defended the mo¬ 
dernity ofliberation tended to have the same powerful political enemies. 
The two modernities seemed to be in tandem, and few could have used a 
language that made a distinction between the two. Galileo, forced to sub¬ 
mit to the Church, but muttering (probably apocryphally) Eppur si 
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muove , was seen as fighting both for technological progress and for hu¬ 
man liberation. One way of resuming Enlightenment thought might be to 
say that it constituted a belief in the identity of the modernity of technol¬ 
ogy and the modernity of liberation. 

If cultural contradiction there was, it was that the capitalist world- 
economy was functioning economically and politically within a frame¬ 
work that lacked the necessary geoculture to sustain it and reinforce it. 
The overall system was thus maladapted to its own dynamic thrusts. It 
may be thought of as uncoordinated, or as struggling against itself. The 
continuing dilemma of the system was geocultural. It required a major 
adjustment if the capitalist world-economy was to thrive and expand in 
the way its internal logic required. 

It was the French Revolution that forced the issue, not merely for 
France but for the modern world-system as a whole. The French Revo¬ 
lution was not an isolated event. It might rather be thought of as the eye 
of a hurricane. It was bounded (preceded and succeeded) by the decolo¬ 
nization of the Americas—the settler decolonizations of British North 
America, Hispanic America, and Brazil; the slave revolution of Haiti; 
and the abortive Native American uprisings such as Tupac Amaru in 
Peru. The French Revolution connected with and stimulated struggles 
for liberation of various kinds and nascent nationalisms throughout Eu¬ 
rope and around its edges —from Ireland to Russia, from Spain to Egypt. 
It did this not only by evoking in these countries resonances of sympathy 
for French revolutionary doctrines but also by provoking reactions 
against French (that is, Napoleonic) imperialism that were couched in 
the name of these very same French revolutionary doctrines. 

Above all, the French Revolution made it apparent, in some ways for 
the first time, that the modernity of technology and the modernity of lib¬ 
eration were not at all identical. Indeed, it might be said that those who 
wanted primarily the modernity of technology suddenly took fright at 
the strength of the advocates of the modernity of liberation. 

In 1815, Napoleon was defeated. There was a “Restoration” in 
France. The European powers established a Concert of Nations that, at 
least for some, was supposed to guarantee a reactionary status quo. But 
this was in fact to prove impossible. And in the years between 1815 and 
l 848 , a geoculture was elaborated that was designed instead to promote 
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the modernity of technology while simultaneously containing the mo¬ 
dernity of liberation. 

Given the symbiotic relationship of the two modernities, it was not an 
easy task to obtain this partial unyoking of the two modernities. Yet it 
was accomplished, and it thereby created a lasting geocultural basis for 
legitimating the operations of the capitalist world-economy. At least it 
succeeded for 150 years or so. The key to the operation was the elabora¬ 
tion of the ideology of liberalism, and its acceptance as the emblematic 
ideology of the capitalist world-economy. 

Ideologies themselves were an innovation emerging out of the new 
cultural situation created by the French Revolution. 1 What those who 
thought in 1815 that they were reestablishing order and tradition discov¬ 
ered was that in fact it was too late: a sea-change in mentalities had oc¬ 
curred, and it was historically irreversible. Two radically new ideas had 
become very widely accepted as almost self-evident. The first was that 
political change was a normal occurrence, rather than an exceptional 
one. The second was that sovereignty lay in an entity called the 
“people.” 

Both concepts were explosive. To be sure, the Holy Alliance rejected 
both these ideas totally. However, the British Torygovernment, the gov¬ 
ernment of the new hegemonic power in the world-system, was far more 
equivocal, as was the Restoration monarchy of Louis XVIII in France. 
Conservative in instinct, but intelligent in the exercise of power, these 
two governments were equivocal because they were aware of the 
strength of the typhoon in public opinion, and they decided to bend with 
it rather than risk a break. 

Thus emerged the ideologies, which were quite simply the long-run 
political strategies designed to cope with the new beliefs in the normality 
of political change and the moral sovereignty of the people. Three prin¬ 
cipal ideologies emerged. The first was conservatism, the ideology of 
those who were most dismayed by the new ideas and thought them mor¬ 
ally wrong, that is, those who rejected modernity as nefarious. 

Liberalism arose in turn in response to conservatism as the doctrine 
of the defenders of modernity who sought to achieve its full flourishing— 
methodically, with a minimum of sharp disruption, and with a maximum 
of controlled manipulation. As the U.S. Supreme Court said in 1954 
when it outlawed segregation, they believed that the changes should pro- 
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£5.ed “with all deliberate speed,” which as we know really means “not too 
fast, but then again hdttoo slow.”''The'liherals were totally committed to 
the modernity of technology, but they were rather queasy about the mo¬ 
dernity of liberation. Liberation for the technicians, they thought, was a 
splendid idea; liberation for ordinary people, however, presented dan¬ 
gers. 

The third great ideology of the nineteenth century, socialism, 
emerged last. Like the liberals, socialists accepted the inevitability and 
desirability of progress. Unlike the liberals, they were suspicious of top- 
down reform. They were impatient for the full benefits of modernity— 
the modernity of technology to be sure, but even more the modernity of 
liberation. They suspected, quite correctly, that the liberals intended 
“liberalism” to be limited both in its scope of application and in the per¬ 
sons to whom it was intended to apply. 

In the emerging triad of ideologies, the liberals situated themselves in 
the political center. While liberals sought to remove the state, particu¬ 
larly the monarchical state, from many arenas of decision-making, they 
were always equally insistent on putting the state into the center of ratio¬ 
nal reformism. In Great Britain, for example, the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was no doubt the culmination of a long effort to remove the state from the 
business of protecting internal markets against foreign competition. But 
in the very same decade the very same parliament passed the Factory 
Acts, the beginning (not the end) of a long effort to get the state into the 
business of regulating conditions of work and employment. 

Liberalism, far from being a doctrine that was anti-state in essence, 
became the central justification for the strengthening of the efficacy of the 
state machinery. 2 This was because liberals saw the state as essential to 
achieving their central objective—furthering the modernity of technol¬ 
ogy while simultaneously judiciously appeasing the “dangerous classes. ” 
They hoped thereby to check the precipitate implications of the concept 
of the sovereignty of the “people” that were derived from a modernity of 
liberation. 

In the nineteenth-century core zones of the capitalist world- 
economy, liberal ideology translated itself into three principal political 
objectives — suffrage, the welfare state, and national identity—the com¬ 
bination of which liberals hoped would achieve the objective of appeas- 
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ing these “dangerous classes” while nonetheless ensuring the modernity 
of technology. 

The debate over the suffrage was a continuous one throughout the 
century and beyond. In practice, there was a steady upward curve of ex¬ 
pansion of the eligibility to vote, in most places in this order: first to 
smaller property-holders, then to propertyless males, then to younger 
persons, then to women. The liberal gamble was that previously ex¬ 
cluded persons, once they received the vote, would accept the idea that 
the periodic vote represented their full claim to political rights, and that 
therefore they would then drop any other more radical ideas about effec¬ 
tive participation in collective decision-making. 

The debate over the welfare state, really a debate about the redistri¬ 
bution of surplus-value, was also a continuous one and also showed a 
steady upward curve of concessions, at least until the 1980s when it 
started to recede for the first time. What the welfare state essentially in¬ 
volved was a social wage, where a portion (a growing portion) of the in¬ 
come of wage-workers came not directly from employers’ wage packets 
but indirectly via governmental agencies. This system partially delinked 
income from employment, enabled some slight equalization of wages 
across skill levels and wage-rents; and shifted part of the negotiations be¬ 
tween capital and labor to the political arena wherein, with the suffrage, 
workers had somewhat more leverage. The welfare state did, however, 
less for workers at the bottom end of the wage-scale than it did for a 
middle stratum, whose size was growing and whose political centrality 
was becoming the strong underpinning of centrist governments commit¬ 
ted to the active reinforcement of liberal ideology. 

Neither the suffrage nor the welfare state nor even the pair would have 
been enough to tame the dangerous classes without adding a third cru¬ 
cial variable that ensured that these dangerous classes would not inspect 
too closely how great were the concessions ofthe suffrage and the welfare 
state. This third variable was the creation of national identity. In 1845, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, future “enlightened Conserva¬ 
tive” Prime Minister of Great Britain, published a novel entitled Sybil, or 
the Two Nations. In his “Advertisement,” Disraeli tells us that the sub¬ 
ject is “the Condition of the People,” something apparently so terrible in 
that year that, in order not to be accused by readers of exaggeration, he 
“found the absolute necessity of suppressing much that is genuine.” It is 
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a novel that incorporated in the plot the then powerful Chartist move¬ 
ment. The novel is about the “T wo Nations of England, the Rich and the 
Poor” who, it is suggested, derive from two ethnic groups, the Normans 
and the Saxons. 3 

Disraeli, in the concluding pages, is quite harsh about the limited rel¬ 
evance to the “people” of formal political reform, that is, of classical lib¬ 
eralism. His text reads: 

The written history of our country for the last ten reigns has been a mere phan¬ 
tasma, giving the origin and consequence of public transactions a character 
and colour in every respect dissimilar to their natural form and hue. In this 
mighty mystery all thoughts and things have assumed an aspect and title con¬ 
trary to their real quality and style: Oligarchy has been called Liberty; an ex¬ 
clusive Priesthood has been christened a National church; Sovereignty has 
been the title of something that has had no dominion, while absolute power has 
been wielded by those who profess themselves the servants of the People. In 
the selfish strife of factions, two great existences have been blotted out of the 
history ofEngland, the Monarch and the Multitude; as the power of the Crown 
has diminished, the privileges of the People have disappeared; till at length the 
sceptre has become a pageant, and its subject has degenerated again into a serf. 

But Time, that brings all things, has brought also to the mind of England 
some suspicion that the idols they have so long worshipped, and the oracles 
that have so long deluded them, are not the true ones. There is a whisper rising 
in this country that Loyalty is not a phrase, Faith not a delusion, and Popular 
Liberty something more diffusive and substantial than the profane exercise of 
the sacred rights of sovereignty by political classes . 4 

If Great Britain (and France, and indeed all countries) were “two na¬ 
tions,” the Rich and the Poor, Disraeli’s solution clearly was to make 
them into one—one in sentiment, one in loyalty, one in self-abnegation. 
This “oneness” we call national identity. The great program of liberal¬ 
ism was not to make states out of nations, but to create nations out of 
states. That is to say, the strategy was to take those who were located 
within the boundaries of the state—formerly the “subjects” of the king- 
sovereign, now the sovereign “people”—and make them into “citizens,” 
all identifying with their state. 

In practice this was accomplished by various institutional require¬ 
ments. The first consisted of establishing clear legal definitions of mem¬ 
bership in the polity: The rules varied, but always tended to exclude 
(with lesser or greater rigor) new arrivals in the state (“migrants”) while 
usually including all those who were considered “normally” resident. 
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The unity of this latter group was then usually reinforced by moving to¬ 
wards linguistic uniformity: a single language within the state; and quite 
often just as important, a language different from that of neighboring 
states. This was accomplished by requiring all state activities to be con¬ 
ducted in a single language, by sustaining the activity of scholarly unifi¬ 
cation of the language (e.g., national academies controlling dictionaries), 
and by forcing the acquisition of this language on linguistic minorities. 

The great unifying institutions of the people were the educational 
system and the armed forces. In at least all the core countries, elementary 
education became compulsory, and in very many so did military train¬ 
ing. The schools and the armies taught languages, civic duties, and na¬ 
tionalist loyalty. Within a century, states that had been two “nations”— 
the Rich and the Poor, the Normans and the Saxons—became one 
nation in self-regard, in this particular case the “English.” 

One should not miss one final crucial element in the task of creating 
national identify—racism. Racism unites the race deemed superior. It 
unites it within the state at the expense of some minorities to be excluded 
from full or partial citizenship rights. But it unites the “nation” of the 
nation-state vis-a-vis the rest of the world; not only vis-a-vis neighbors, 
but even more vis-a-vis the peripheral zones. In the nineteenth century, 
the states of the core became nation-states concomitant with becoming 
imperial states, who established colonies in the name of a “civilizing mis¬ 
sion.” 

What this liberal package of suffrage, the welfare state, and national 
identity offered above all to the dangerous classes of the core states was 
hope—hope that the gradual but steady reforms promised by liberal 
politicians and technocrats would eventually mean betterment for the 
dangerous classes, an equalization of recompense, a disappearance of 
Disraeli’s “two nations.” The hope was offered directly to be sure, but it 
was also offered in more subtle ways. It was offered in the form of a 
theory of history that posited as inevitable this amelioration of condi¬ 
tions, under the heading of the irresistible drive to human liberty. This 
was the so-called Whig interpretation of history. However the politico- 
cultural struggle had been seen in the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries 
by people at the time, the two struggles—for the modernity of technol¬ 
ogy and the modernity of liberation—were definitely defined in the nine¬ 
teenth century retrospectively as a single struggle centered around the 
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social hero of the individual. This was the heart of this Whig interpreta¬ 
tion of history. This retrospective interpretation was itself part, indeed a 
major part, of the process of imposing a dominant geoculture in the nine¬ 
teenth century for the capitalist world-economy. 

Hence, precisely at the moment in historical time when, in the eyes of 
the dominantstrata, the two modernities came more than ever to seem to 
be divergent and even in conflict one with the other, the official ideology 
(the dominant geoculture) proclaimed the two to be identical. The 
dominant strata undertook a major educational campaign (via the school 
system and the armed forces) to persuade their internal dangerous 
classes of this identity of object. The intent was to convince the danger¬ 
ous classes to mute their claims for the modernity of liberation, and to 
invest their energies instead in the modernity of technology. 

At an ideological level, this was what the class struggles of the nine¬ 
teenth century was about. And to the degree that workers’ and socialist 
movements came to accept the centrality and even the primacy of the 
modernity of technology, they lost the class struggle. They exchanged 
their loyalty to the states for very modest (albeit real) concessions in the 
achievement of the modernity of liberation. And by the time the First 
World War had arrived, all sense of the primacy of the struggle for the 
modernity of liberation had indeed been muted, as the workers of each 
European country rallied round the sacred flag and national honor. 

The First World War marked the triumph of liberal ideology in the 
European-North American core of the world-system. But it also marked 
the point at which the core-periphery political cleavage in the world- 
system came to the fore. The European powers had barely realized their 
final world conquests of the last third of the nineteenth century when the 
rollback of the West began. 

Throughout East Asia, southern Asia, and the Middle East (with 
later prolongations in Africa, and resonances in nominally-independent 
Latin America), national liberation movements began to emerge—in 
multiple guises, and with varying degrees of success. In the period from 
1900 to 1917, various forms of nationalist uprising and revolution oc¬ 
curred in Mexico and China; in Ireland and India; in the Balkans and 
Turkey; in Afghanistan, Persia, and the Arab world. New “dangerous 
classes” had now raised their heads, waving the banner of the modernity 
ofliberation. It was not that they were opposed to the modernity of tech- 
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nology. 11 was that they thought that their own hope for technological 
modernity would be a function of first achieving liberation. 

The years from igi 4 to 1945 were marked by one long struggle in the 
core, primarily between Germany and the United States, for hegemony 
in the world-system, a struggle in which, as we know, the United States 
triumphed. But the same years, and beyond, were a period of far more 
fundamental North-South struggle. Once again, the dominant strata (lo¬ 
cated in the North) tried to persuade the new dangerous classes of the 
identity of the two modernities. Woodrow Wilson offered the self- 
determination of nations and Presidents Roosevelt/Truman/Kennedy 
offered the economic development of the under-developed nations, the 
structural equivalents on a world scale of universal suffrage, and the wel¬ 
fare state at the national level within the core zone. 

The concessions were indeed modest. The dominant strata also of¬ 
fered “identity” in the form of the unity of the free world against the 
Communist world. But this form of identity was greeted with enormous 
suspicion by the so-called Third World (that is, the peripheral and semi¬ 
peripheral zones minus those in the so-called Soviet bloc). The Third 
World considered the so-called Second World as in fact part of their 
zone and therefore objectively in the same camp. Faced however with the 
realities of U.S. power combined with the symbolic (but for the most 
part only symbolic) oppositional role of the Soviet Union, the Third 
World by and large opted for non-alignment, which meant that they 
never came to “identify” with the core zone in the way that the working 
classes in the core had come to identify with the dominant strata in a 
shared nationalism and racism. The liberal geoculture was working less 
well on a world scale in the twentieth century than it had on a national 
scale in the core zones in the nineteenth. 

Still, liberalism was not yet at bay. Wilsonian liberalism was able to 
seduce and to tame Leninist socialism in ways parallel to how European 
liberalism had seduced and tamed social-democracy in the nineteenth 
century. 5 The Leninist program became not world revolution, but anti¬ 
imperialism with socialist construction, which on inspection turned out 
to be mere rhetorical variants on the Wilsonian/Rooseveltian concepts of 
the self-determination of nations and the economic development of un¬ 
derdeveloped countries. In Leninist reality, the modernity of technology 
had once again taken priority over the modernity of liberation. And just 
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like the dominant liberals, the supposedly oppositional Leninists argued 
that the two modernities were in fact identical. And, with the aid of the 
Leninists, the liberals of the North began to make headway in persuading 
the national liberation movements of the South as well of this identity of 
the two modernities. 

Precisely 25 years ago, in 1968, this convenient conceptual blurring of 
the two modernities was loudly and vigorously challenged by a world¬ 
wide revolution that took the form primarily, but not at all exclusively, of 
student uprisings. In the United States and in France, in Czechoslovakia 
and in China, in Mexico and in Tunisia, in Germany and in Japan, there 
were insurrections (and sometimes deaths), which, however different lo¬ 
cally, all essentially shared the same fundamental themes: The moder¬ 
nity of liberation is all, and has not been achieved. The modernity of 
technology is a deceptive trap. Liberals of all varieties—liberal liberals, 
conservative liberals, and above all socialist liberals (that is, the Old 
Left) — are not to be trusted, are indeed the prime obstacle to liberation. 6 

I myself was caught up in the centerpiece of the U.S. struggles, that of 
Columbia University, 7 and I have two overwhelming memories of that 
“revolution.” One is the sense of genuine elation of the students in the 
buildings who were discovering through the practice of collective libera¬ 
tion what they experienced as a process of personal liberation. The sec¬ 
ond was the deep fear this release of liberatory sentiment evoked 
amongst most of the professorate and the administration, and most espe¬ 
cially among those who considered themselves apostles ofliberalism and 
modernity, who saw in this upsurge an irrational rej ection of the obvious 
benefits of the modernity of technology. 

The world revolution of 1968 flamed up and then subsided, or rather 
was suppressed. By 1970 it was more or less over everywhere. Yet it had 
a profound impact on the geoculture. For 1968 shook the dominance of 
the liberal ideology in the geoculture of the world-system. It thereby re¬ 
opened the questions that the triumph of liberalism in the nineteenth 
century had closed out or relegated to the margins of public debate. Both 
the world right and the world left moved away once again from the liberal 
center. The so-called new conservatism was in many ways the old con¬ 
servatism of the first half of the nineteenth century resurrected. And the 
new left was in many ways similarly the resurrection of the radicalism of 
the early nineteenth century, which I remind you was at that time still 
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symbolized by the term “democracy,” a term later to b e appropriated by 
centrist ideologues. 

Liberalism did not disappear in 1968; it did, however, lose its role as 
the defining ideology of the geoculture. The 1970s saw the ideological 
spectrum return to that of a real triad, undoing the blurring of the three 
ideologies that had occurred when they had become de facto simply 
three variants of liberalism between say 1850 and the 1960s. The debate 
seemed to turn back 150 years or so. Except that the world had moved 
on, in two senses: The modernity of technology had transformed the 
world social structure in ways that threatened to destabilize the social 
and economic underpinnings of the capitalist world-economy. And the 
ideological history of the world-system was now a memory that affected 
the current ability of the dominant strata to maintain political stability in 
the world-system. 

Let us look at the second change first. Some of you may be surprised 
that I place so much emphasis on 1968 as a turning-point. You may 
think: Is not 1989, the symbolic year of the collapse of the Communisms, 
a more significant date in the history of the modern world-system? Did 
1989 not in fact represent the collapse of the socialist challenge to capi¬ 
talism, and therefore the final achievement of the objective of liberal ide¬ 
ology, the taming of the dangerous classes, the universal acceptance of 
the virtues of the modernity of technology? Well, no, precisely not! I 
come to tell you that 1989 was the continuation of 1968, and that 1989 
marked not the triumph of liberalism and therefore the permanence of 
capitalism but quite the opposite, the collapse of liberalism and an enor¬ 
mous political defeat for those who would sustain the capitalist world- 
economy. 

What happened economically in the 1970s and 1980s was that, as a 
result of a Kondratieff-B downturn or stagnation in the world-economy, 
state budgets almost everywhere were particularly strained in the periph¬ 
eral and semiperipheral zones of the world-economy. This was not true 
of an extended East Asian zone in the 1980s, but in such downturns 
there is always one relatively small zone that does well precisely because 
of the overall downturn, and the East Asian growth of the 1980s in no 
way refutes the general pattern. 

Such.downturns have of course happened repeatedly in the history of 
the modern world-system. However, the political consequences of this 
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particular Kondratieff-B phase were more severe than any previous one, 
just because the previous A-phase, 1945-1970, seemingly marked the 
worldwide political triumph of the movements of national liberation and 
other antisystemic movements. In other words, just because liberalism 
had seemed to pay off so well worldwide in 1945-1970 (self- 
determination with economic development), the let-down of the 1970s 
and 1980s was all the more severe. It was hope betrayed and illusions 
shattered, particularly but not only in the peripheral and semiperipheral 
zones. The slogans of 1968 came to seem all the more plausible. Rational 
reformism (a fortiori when it had been clothed in “revolutionary” rheto¬ 
ric) seemed a bitter deception. 

In country after country of the so-called Third World, the populaces 
turned against the movements of the Old Left and charged fraud. The 
populaces may not have been sure what to substitute—a riot here, a re¬ 
ligious fundamentalism there, an anti-politics in a third place—but they 
were sure that the pseudo-radicalism of the Old Left was in fact a phony 
liberalism that paid off only for a small elite. In one way or another the 
populaces of those countries sought to oust these elites. They had lost 
faith in their states as the agents of a modernity of liberation. Let us be 
clear: they had not lost their desire for liberation, merely their faith in the 
old strategy of achieving it. 

The collapse of the Communisms in 1989 -91 then was merely the last 
in a long series, the discovery that even the most radical rhetoric was no 
guarantor of the modernity of liberation, and probably a poor guarantor 
of the modernity of technology. 8 Of course, in desperation and tempo¬ 
rarily, these populaces accepted the slogans of the revitalized world 
right, the mythology of the “free market” (of a kind, be it said, not to be 
found even in the United States of western Europe), but this was a pass¬ 
ing mirage. We are already seeing the political rebound in Lithuania, in 
Poland, in Hungary, and elsewhere. 

It is, however, also true that neither in Eastern Europe nor anywhere 
else in the world is it likely that people ever again will believe in the Le¬ 
ninist version of the promises of rational reformism (under the appella¬ 
tion of socialist revolution). This is of course a disaster for world 
capitalism. For the beliefin Leninism had served for 50 years at least as 
the major constraining force on the dangerous classes in the world- 
system. Leninism in practice had been a very conservative influence, 
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preaching the inevitable triumph of the people (and hence implicitly pa¬ 
tience). The protective cloak of Leninism has now been lost to the domi¬ 
nant strata in the modern world-system. 9 The dangerous classes may 
now become truly dangerous once again. Politically, the world-system 
has become unstable. 

At the very same time, the socioeconomic underpinnings of the 
world-system have been seriously weakening. Let me just mention four 
such trends, which do not exhaust the list of structural transformations. 
First, there is a serious depletion of the world pool of available cheap 
labor. For four centuries now, urban wage laborers have been able re¬ 
peatedly to use their bargaining power to raise the portion of surplus- 
value they can obtain for their labor. Capitalists have nonetheless been 
able to counter the negative effect this has on the rate ofprofi t by expand¬ 
ing, just as repeatedly, the labor pool and thereby bringing into the wage 
labor market new groups of previously non-waged laborers who were 
initially ready to accept very low wages. The final geographical expan¬ 
sion of the capitalist world-economy in the late nineteenth century to in¬ 
clude the entire globe has forced an acceleration of the process of 
deruralization of the world labor force, a process that is far advanced and 
may be substantially completed in the near future. 10 This inevitably 
means a sharp increase in worldwide labor costs as a percentage of the 
total cost of worldwide production. 

A second structural problem is the squeeze on the middle strata. 
They have been correctly perceived as a political pillar of the existing 
world-system. But their demands, on both employers and the states, 
have been expanding steadily, and the worldwide cost of sustaining a 
vastly expanded middle stratum at even higher per personam levels is be¬ 
coming too much to bear for both enterprises and state treasuries. This is 
what is behind the multiple attempts of the last decade to roll back the 
welfare state. But of two things one. Either these costs are not rolled 
back, in which case both states and enterprises will be in grave trouble 
and frequent bankruptcy. Or they will be rolled back,.in which case there 
will be significant political disaffection among precisely the strata that 
have provided the strongest support for the present world-system. 

A third structural problem is the ecological crunch, which poses for 
the world-system an acute economic problem. The accumulation of 
capital has for five centuries nowbeen based on the ability of enterprises 
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to externalize costs. This has essentially meant the overutilization of 
world resources at great collective cost but at virtually no cost to the en¬ 
terprises. But at a certain point the resources are used up, and the nega¬ 
tive toxicity reaches a level that it is not possible to continue. Today we 
find we are required to invest heavily in cleanup, and we shall have to cut 
back in usage not to repeat the problem. But it is equally true, as enter¬ 
prises have been shouting, that such actions will lower the global rate of 
profit. 

Finally, the demographic gap doubling the economic gap between 
North and South is accelerating rather than diminishing. This is creating 
an incredibly strong pressure for South to North migratory movement, 
which in turn is generating an equally strong anti-liberal political reac¬ 
tion in the North. It is easy to predict what will happen. Despite in¬ 
creased barriers, illegal immigration will rise everywhere in the North, as 
will know-nothing movements. The internal demographic balances of 
states in the North will change radically and acute social conflict can be 
expected. 

Thus, it is that today and for the next 40-50 years, the world-system 
is finding itself in acute moral and institutional crisis. To return to our 
opening discourse on the two modernities, what is happening is that 
there is at last a clear and overt tension between the modernity of tech¬ 
nology and the modernity of liberation. Between 1500 and 1800, the two 
modernities seemed to be in tandem. Between 1789 and 1968, their la¬ 
tent conflict was kept in check by the successful attempt of liberal ideol- 
ogy to pretend that the two modernities were identical. But since 19S8, 
the mask is off. They are in open struggle with each other. 

There are two principal cultural signs of this recognition of the con¬ 
flict of the two modernities. One is the “new science,” the science of 
complexity. Suddenly, in the last ten years, avery large number of physi¬ 
cal scientists and mathematicians have turned against the Newtonian- 
Baconian-Cartesian ideology that has claimed for 500 years at least to be 
the only possible expression of science. With the triumph of liberal ide¬ 
ology in the nineteenth century, Newtonian science had become en¬ 
shrined as universal truth. 

The new scientists have challenged not the validity ofNewtonian sci¬ 
ence but its universality. Essentially they have argued that the laws of 
Newtonian science are those of a limited special case of reality, and that 
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to understand reality scientifically one must greatly expand our frame¬ 
work of reference and our tools of analysis. Hence, today, we hear the 
new buzz words of chaos, bifurcations, fuzzy logic, fractals, and most 
fundamentally the arrow of time. The natural world and all its phenom¬ 
ena have been historicized. 11 The new science is distinctly not linear. But 
the modernity of technology was erected on the pillar of linearity. Hence 
the new science raises the most fundamental questions about the moder¬ 
nity of technology, at least in the form it has been expounded classically. 

The other cultural sign that recognizes the conflict of the two moder¬ 
nities is the movement, primarily in the humanities and the social sci¬ 
ences, of “post-modernity.” Post-modernity, I hope I have made clear, is 
not ^osi-modern at all. It is a mode of rejecting the modernity of technol¬ 
ogy on behalf of the modernity of liberation. If it has been stated in this 
bizarre form, it is because the post-modernists have been seeking a way 
to break out of the linguistic hold liberal ideology has had on our dis¬ 
course. Post-modernity as an explanatory concept is confusing. Post¬ 
modernity as an annunciatory doctrine is no doubt prescient. For we are 
indeed moving in the direction of another historical system. The mod¬ 
ern world-system is coming to an end. It will however require at least 
another 50 years of terminal crisis, that is of “chaos,” before we can 
hope to emerge into a new social order. 

Our task of today, and for the next 50 years, is the task of utopistics. It 
is the task of imagining and struggling to create this new social order. For 
it is by no means assured that the end of one inegalitarian historical sys¬ 
tem will result in a better one. The struggle is quite open. We need today 
to define the concrete institutions through which human liberation can 
finally be expressed. We have lived through its pretended expression in 
our existing world-system, in which liberal ideology tried to persuade us 
of a reality that the liberals were in fact struggling against, the reality of 
increasing equality and democracy. And we have lived through the dis¬ 
illusionment of failed antisystemic movements, movements that were 
themselves as much part of the problem as of the solution. 

We must engage in an enormous worldwide multilogue, for the solu¬ 
tions are by no means evident. And those who wish to continue the 
present under other guises are very powerful. The end of what moder¬ 
nity? Let it be the end of false modernity, and the onset, for the first time, 
of a true modernity of liberation. 
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